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(MR, GRIFFITH'S PROTEGE CROUCHED AT LADY BRIDGRWORTH'S FEET, CLINGING 


A GREAT COST. 
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in pretty, sweet-tempered Miss Mariel’s foot- 
steps, and be a litte unpanctual, too, some- 


Even while he thought this there was a 
sound of pane footateps, a flash of white 
draperies, a of a laughing voice, and the 
vacant seat beside Lady Beldgeworth was 
bares rr 1” Mariel 

* Darling, I am so sorry!’ cried, 
penitently. “I am always late, am I not? 
And now, of course, I have come with odd 
gloves. LIhope you won't be ashamed of being 
seen with me, really I can’t put these on, 
and my hands are s0 y sunburnt. 
TTady Bride “nie etal the pretty 

y worth jast at 
little hands in question. , 

oe Why not put one gore on and carry the 

other?” she , in her cold, even voice— 
@ voice that matched her handsome face, with 
its clear-cut, regular features, and clear cold 
eyes. 
‘* What a woman of invention you are!” 
Mariel declared. ‘‘ You know, J . you 
are simply wasted asa woman, You skoald 
have been a man!” 








TO BER HANDSOME FIGURE!) 


‘* I don’s know that men are so much better 
than women,” Josephine answered, in a deter- 
mined soré of way, 

Miss Lascelles gave a little sigh. 

“Oh! I think they are. I always feel so 
little and stupid when I compare myself with 
the superior sex. Isn’s it a glorious day, Sers- 

im, darling?” This was Mariel’s pet name 

or her f “‘ Itis so hot in the house, bat 
out here, driving, the wind is delicious! I love 
this carriage and your two sweet animals. 
What is the matter with Peter?” the git! 
asked, quickly, as Lady ——e raised 
her well-gloved —_ and administered some 


severe correction with her whip to the near 
side pony. 
“Oaly showing a little temper,” Lady 


Bridgeworth said, and she 6 as she 
spoke—a smile that was a translation of her 
natare ; @ translation that spoke of will-power 
so strong as to amount to almost cruelty. 
“* Peter is very foolish,” she added, after ehe 
had continued her punishment a little longer. 

Mariel Lascelles knit her pretty brows. 

‘© I always feel sorry for animals who are 
curbed and tethered. I am quite sure I should 
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become absolutely méid if Pweretheld in'check Watiel. Iy oe Sir Charles for many] to C2 to the” ‘world as re ye 
by ® pair of reins,” site said invelantarily. sreasons. PF ,” lightly t@uching thé. car‘| working women. 

Josephine smiled again. riage with her whip. ** For shese,’’ indicating WAU matters. connected with prieca ‘and 

“ What would you do if you were'dn inmate | the ponies! ‘*for éroheatér Hodee ;) £6F the | Ptidonérs Had “been a hobby with the dead 
of Longtone, Muriel?” Bridgeworth diamonds; for all, in fact, I now | owner of Torchester House, and this reforms. 

Muriel shuddered. | Possess. Don’t look so solemn, my dear! Ob, | tory in partioular had been a source of the 

things! “Iam always so worry for “yer t-Pknow what you-are-thiskiug-to-your: interest-to- the old- 

them.” self, A jnmble of romance and illusion—all|%o the time of his death, The house had 

Lady Bridgéworth shragged her shoulders |‘very poor’ and tnsabstantial, Muriel, my been bails by himand endowed with & larg 
under her weil out gown. dear, when-one.d0es not _qaite_know where to sum of money, and at his death 

“You may spare your pity, my dear..Dhese | turn for the daily bread and buiter.”’ his widow to give her careful attention to 
girls are all the scum of the earth, hardefied.| «+ Dene ine," Mariel’s ungloved hand | Longtone wey et , and to superviseevery- 
and unsexed! ” went out gly to her friend. ‘I—I| thing conneoted with 

“Ia that their fanlt?”’ the girl asked, har- never Se things were 80 bad as that. Josephine faithtally obeyed this wish 
riedly. ‘You know I do know somethin poor. .Youalways|0f her deadehusband’s, as indeed she did ip 
about the poor of London, Josephine, aa, |) ot aid So every other,.particular; and once a month, 
alas! I know how little chance they have of Five : 5 80, seat” Lady Bridge- whey she Torchester House, she get 
rising ont of the misery and mire oftheir life. i for 8 the purpose of Visiting 
I often wonder how it is,” Muriel yflick- } genteel 
ing “her ta love a at her pretty “face, ; vs oted 
“there is ess in the world! | that samemes@ay, : ; A Bridgeworth's were 
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rightness, if 
Muriel said aéthing. They ‘were driving ihe was just and 
the Oonémon that between ho dealt with her 
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4 Homphrey is ai aS . ; o.. 
if you can go, Josephine, why not me?” aos arene leathern belte: 
‘There is @ little difference between as, I and comndoet frou: my" Eh with th he angling ie oe 
am older, and my position demands things of | >&ve no mother, no father, Heaven has g ven While g keys. geworth was greeted 
me that you need, perhaps, never kaow or | ™¢ Humphrey. What could T want more?’ ieapenibally 4 the =aten—- rather ancom- 
do.” Lady Bridgeworth’s cheeks were tinged mising-looking woman—Mariel stood and 
‘I should like to be you, for some things!” | ®gain with colour. Ramee oc about her, and again, despite the heat 
Muriel Lascelles said, dreamily. ‘It is a “Your brother is a lucky man to be s0| 9» the July afternoon, she shivered as with 
tenatifalideedibes one has-the eareandoharge | loved; but peer ane, ore to al cold. , 
so many lives around one, thatit isin ones | Temi Por me thisy hold Hivele"thatis |, feadfal"” d to herselt. 
power to Delp the suffering and. poor. Life | Plessant. They are gone: "Pherpast, with all its | ,, a. Gal to i ion et believe I should 















must hold. « much . “plonsare . for you, | Mortification and misery, is dead ; and, thanke die! I almost wish—Iehad taken Josephine’s 
Josephine | one sa - ery 10] ,dvice and remained outside!” 
en eanlantesnct eh dally ‘my positian,” % e' nena 9 >in LA i 
‘pati lane the dewmbeake, fdceminous, Hehe wed ifina . so chats wea we oman wean jogge.-yila! 
dispense with @ task tik . from her an = “vith ia. 
me}; Duhes mtphusbasit‘e widow: goa a pateos “Som en h’ a euldebinile, 





of all his property, mast f Goecldrtaipatan: ‘he tar 
whether I Peep kmnas fanhcestain dn ste = ree ae tate ps hing 

“ Nour married: life was. t ah es geen ' 
Muriclesid. -Oalpayeci® eo | Matias 

‘It: "Was. enough,’) »\dady, -Bridgoworth suk ames no. re cra ‘ f, BSetiphtns 


answered, still in the same cold, even..yoice, “ial Be I wa ar 
} Bir Charles Wee iO} &, Plewsant aman, a rfage hiinnpidans ‘Hakittims aaa 
ariel |/’ ®| dud , 


“ I have often olten. wondered why you married re lt woman !” she q) 


him |’ the girbeaid; harriedly, the. eorat 
Lady Beidgeworth gaves great deal. of at- red- *ballding. ha oer at 
tention'so ‘her .pomies. They were catering ings of Helmore, and" was ig Berg J Bo 





Hel 
lana Shwe Spam | Sonus “MMI Pay 
streets, fhe! paused belore.-p ia to ee “Coarse, “Hisiik, * 





2 Ha yyo 
Mariel. ‘Dhew whe innghed,—- fitting them, by agi Pn; Eeisnt Pade aa get 
The problem is not @ difficult one to solve, | correction, to redeem their loat Charavters ata ah} het friend ‘her’ edtinistoe? 
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‘Bridgew orth: had more: than 
gitl food toe thought, “Dhere 
iffereémee ino her «nowadays 40 
she’ had known first; the hand- 

8, pupil-teacher at Madame 


M knew: that. Josephine Newtown 
/something of achearé;\ although 
chance of showing it ;° i 
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/#its-aa if shechad received some great 
how, ‘Toften wonder if there is: mot some- 
iengthe keeps fromme!'’ Murjel mused to 
hamiinowand then. ‘She willinot sell me 
vhappened to her when :she left 

so suddenly. -Incknow she 
guthave been miserable with her aunt ; ‘but 


4 
z 


aracter; indeed, one mastdo 
oe to me.at least she would be ten times 


euper her jastice with a8, and.soften 
hw charity into a smile. 
‘These thoughts were prominent in Mariel's 


she walked through: the great, bare 
here these poor owaifé and .strays cof 

umanity were gathered together. 
other & she awes them,”’ 


gt 





E 


said to herself; “bat she does not 
to their hearte.” 
own gentle heart was inexpressibly 


Noushed 


ei this Gay's -experiomoe. ‘She 







‘that ‘Mariel ‘should *have etayed 
tad bat:im another-she was wrong, ‘for 
“visit -was-teaching Muriel .«: lesson -she 
er forget. é 


mas re: were doversd neweusners.4ldice her 
Visit, ult of which had‘ been duly notified 
att) and she now made « few inquiriesabout 


die” Davieen, A very bad cate,” tha Fil 


Matron explained, ashe pointed ont the itl 


in question—-a, miserable example. of :London 
growth ; and she -enpmerated the.evils .thia 
ereatare had done.with a calmness that made 
Mariel.shadder. 

Waa: all the world of. the poor so unnbter- 
‘abel raded.and jborrible? ebe asked herself, 
as she listened: to the: matron’a voice giving 
pam information to Lady Bridge- 
worth, 

‘| Ave-they all, here?’ Josephineasked, at 
length. : 

The matron explained that there were 
several in heapital ; one, a hardened:rebsllions 
»spizit, was shofap in her:cel!, and another, 
ithe’ Jatest:newoomer, was.in a like position, 
though her crime wae less iniquitous. 

She simply refused to eat. :Shewas young, 
— — of a: mg birth. and olass than 

é rest, but apparently, the matron explained, 
of a stubborniand wicked temper. | 

She hadi been.sentto Longtone three days 
before trem -enevof the metropolitan : police 
courts, wherevshe had been charged with hav- 
ing-stolea twenty pounds :frem « «poor and 
respectable woman, who had given her home 
and shelter for many weeks. 

Thegirkhad made no:defence, the: matron 
went on to say, but had preserved.a «stubborn 
silence ; and the magistrate was convinoed she 
was shielding. the real offender, who doubtless 
was & akilled thief, and therefore a danger to 
the community at large. 

He.had.been very severe on. the girl, and had 
sentenced her to two yenasvin azeformatory, 

Longtone a# ber: fatore residence, 

Lady Bridgeworth li d.atesentively. 

“ And she refuges: to eat?’ she aeked. 

‘+ She has not touched food since she: came. 
She is now ill,and exhanated. Mr. Griffisoa 
has tried :t0 -persnade, but in» vain. I am 
afraid,” the matron said, with a faint; cold 
smile,‘ we shall bave 10:reeort to other per- 
a7 less .geotle than Mr. Griffiths has 

in.’ 

Mariel caught this sentence. 

‘“What doses she «mean?” «she asked, 
hurriedly. 

Lady Bridgeworth touched the girl's pretty 
face with her well.gloved hand. 

‘* "Why did you not stay at home with the 
last novel and the sirawbersies?”’ she said, 


slightly. 

Mariel shook her head. 

“ Burely—sorely they do not flog the girls?’ 
she said breathlessly. 

Lady Bridgewerth frowned’a little. 

“It is necessary sometimes,'’ she said. 
Mariel’s.manner.annoyed her a little. 

She had permitted the girl tocome with her 
because she.wished to impress her friend with 
uher importance, not.so much from: a: purac- 

proud fecling.as frouradlitide natural vanity — 
the vanity, of.a sizong, proud will and intellect 
‘ieseend xbibslnpeblinpemsnt audcaleping ag 
20 t ap 
the .adaolation .which had become almost « 
p-neasssity.to Josephine, Jo, -beheld! Mariel 
‘bad: views of ‘her owo, and feom ‘her: silence, 
rand .the .pajned. expression ‘on, the face, 
gave Lady Bridgeworth .to iunderstand that 
she worki f:Longtane .did mot meet. with 
that that had beemexpected—indeed, 
fardtom it. 

She :tarned to the matron. and spoke 
in low tones, but ‘Manicl comprehended the 
purport of that brief-convergaiion. . It. wag 

) eertainly nota recommendation tomeroy. 

Muriel's face flashed, and then paied.asshe 
»gaw Lady Bridgsworth shake hands coldly 
ewith the mapron, and then prepare for depar- 
‘ture, 


What “Miss. Liaseclles might’ bave said in 
uptotest'40 this she" had. no chanee of saying 





, ofor as they emerged out into) the: passage 4 


young, earnest-looking clergyman;hurried np 
»to them, E R 
4* Lady ‘*Beidgeworth |”: “he exclaimed, in 
4ones of unfeigned delight, “ then I am iv 
time to:see you. I was afraid: you might: be 
e. ‘Laball estéem it a great favour if. you 





will delay yout departarefor'a fewamoments,” 
| and then Owen G: iffithe’s pleasant facedonkcd 


almost handsome, as he canght sight. of 
Mariel, and smiied ana ¥r to her greesing. 
‘= want you,” he said, tarsing again to 
Josephine, ‘to come and.see.a “poor livtie 
creature who has been brooght here, [ am sare, 
by mistake, She ies lacy! a gensle, beautifal 
girl, who «has never even thought a wrony 
thonght in her Jife, I feel. convinsed. There 
mes be some. terribie mistake, and I want you 
to give it your. attention.” F 

Eady Bridgeworth frowned. Ocdinarily she 
agresd to all Mr, Griffiths proposed, for.ahe 
knew the worth of his opinion; bus samashing;' 
she saarcely knew what, annoyed her extremely 
in this perticalar matter. 

“Tt beave heard all.abont this girl. Mr. 
Griffishs,;"” ishe said, coldly. “‘ Mies Mason 
tella me she is moat refractory. refases ito 
ebey orders, or.to take foed. I am afzaid 
there is. nothing very romantic aboat -her, 
though,” wish # sneer which hurt Mariel 
deeply, ‘‘since I learn from you that she is 
beaasifal. I suppore I muss modify thas opinion 
@ litsle, Mr. Groffiths.” _Lady«Bridgeworsin 
jast.glanced at her jewelled wateh. “1am 
sorry I cannot give you.any time today. I 
naee, already kept Miss Tuascelles here teo 

” 


“1 am not in the least tized; Mariel e:ied, 
horriedly. 

She had sent the yonng clergyman a gantle 
glance oat of her pretsy eyes.as she saw bim 
wince beneath Lady Bridveworth's sneer,’ She 
pat her hand on Josephice’a arm. 

“ Darling.’ be esid, pleadingly, ‘‘do see 
thie girl. I-—I am. sure Mr. Griffiths mustbo 
right, and you.ere so jast. Seraphim, dear, 
you will fret yonreelt terribly if you find out 
afserwards.sbat——"’ 

Lady Bridgeworth drew her arm away 
quickly. 

** Piease wait for me here, Muriel,” shesaid, 
‘tor, besser still, go ont \to-the carriage, I 
shall join: you cireosly.” 

Mariel looxed disappointed. at not being 
allowed to accompany her friend, as:Lady 
Bridgeworth turned and walked -away 


quickly. . 4 

Sne. woald like to have gone with them, bat 
she had.itoo mech tact to press shia. Sho 
waiked to the doorway with she. matren, and 
then she.stopped and took ent her parde, 

“TI don't know whether I am trespassing 
against roles, Miss Mason,’’ she said, ‘hal! 
lighsly, baif asrneasly ; ‘‘bat I shoatidlike to 
give you somethiog for-these poor ,iris. 1am 
not rich, | am-sorry to say, bat perhaps: five 
pounds may go a good way to bay them some 
fruit. or some sweets.’ Muriel .elosed her 
purse harriedly. It was only she herseit knew 
now mach five pounds was to her, and scarcely 
heard the matron’s shanks. ‘‘ And please— 

don'tJet ber, or, indeed, any of them be 
whipped afyou: ean help is.” 

Arash of tearshid she matron's face! from 
Mariel's eyes. Sie. got into. the carriages, and 
tock the rems, feeling strangely sorrowfal and 
oppressed . 

Lady Bridgeworth said nothingto-the your,’ 
man.as she walked down the grim corridor 
with him, 

Mariel's appeal to ber justice bad touched 
her pride, bat not ber heart. She would do 
ber duty, #as Mc: Griffishs kuew by sheexpras- 
sion of her face:that sue was not disposed to 
beatiall sofsened or tender. : 

He sighed us he opened the door of tiny 
room, and then he stopped before  pashing ‘it 


‘Lady Bridgeworth,” he said, involantarily, 
‘‘ let me beg of you to examine carefally ‘into 
shia child's: hissory. . Xea«will, I feel sure, 
agree with me, when you see her, that she hae 
been she victim of some cruel: wrong—that 
she has been -simned :against, and is no 
eianer |"’ 

Josephine bent her head coldly, -and 
motioned him to open the door. 

The young: oclergyman’s face flashed. He 
atood on one.side to les (Lady Beidgeworth 
Lenter the cel), foris was nevhing more, 








| A girl was sisting croached by the table, -ber 
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head bowed on her arms, her hair—hair that 
shéne with warmth and gold even in this 
loomy place—falling roughened and dis- 
welled upon her shoulder. Mr. Griffishs 
went up to her, and put his hand gently on 
the bowed head. 

“ Hore is Lady Bridgeworth oome herself to 
see you,” he said, in his beautiful voice. “I 
told you she would be sure to come. Lift up 
your head, my child. Look up.” 

Josephine was touched against herself. She 
stood in the doorway, a strangely incongruous 
figure, in her pink frock and summer hat, 
the glint and gleam of a diamond at her 
throat and among the dangling chatelain at 
her waist, and looked at the girl before her. 

The small form moved beneath Mr. Griffiths’ 
touch. The head, with its load of bright 
hair, aa yet saved from the matron's rathless 

3, by Mr. Griffishs’ entreaties, was 
lifted wearily. 

The light was dim; the window, though 
long and high, was covered with some opaque 
substance that made even the sunshine dall. 

Lady Bridgeworth could only catch a 
glimpse of a face that was deathly pale, even 
to the lips, and then—shen as the girl struggled 
on to her feeti—Lady Bridgeworth gave a vio- 
lent start. For one instant a wave of hot 
colour flamed in her cheeks; the next she was 
as white asthe beautifal girlish face before 
her. Her right hand clenched itself round her 
left wrist, 

She had one wild impulse to turn and leave 
the room ; but even as she thought this the 
dark-fringed eyes were opened. There sounded 
a sudden, sharp ory that echoed in the high- 
roofed place, and before Mr. Griffishs could 
realise what had happoned his protegée was 
crouched at Lady Bridgeworth’s fees, her arms 
clinging about Lady Bridgeworth’s handsome 


ure. 

“ Oh, Phina ! Phina!” the weak voice cried, 
& sound as of some strange joy in every tone. 
“You, you will save me! You will tell them 
I—I am not. Iam——” 

Tne voice hushed suddenly, the strength 
collapsed. AsMr, Griffiths stood bewildered 
the two hands fell nerveless from round Lady 
Bridgeworth's waist, and the young figure lay 
crouched and huddled on the ground at her 
feet. The clergyman stooped and bent over 


her. 

‘‘ Bhe has fainted,” he said, hurriedly, ‘I 
—I am sure she isill. She has not touched 
food for three days. Shall I fetch some one? 
Poor child, she is almost beside herself !’’ 

Josphine Bridgeworth was pale as ashes; 
but her usually cold eyes seemed to turn as 
with some sudden inward fice. 

“T will goand send you some assistance, 
Mr. Griffiths !’’ she said, and she brashed her 
dainty dress as though the tonch of those 
clinging hands had been contamination. ‘I 
am afraid I oan be of no use.” 

Mr, Griffishs was already moistening the 
pale face with some of the water that stood on 
the table. 

** Se seemed to recognise you,” he said, and 
his voice was as cold as Lady Brigdeworth’s 
own now. Josephine laughed shortly. 

“ A chance resemblance, perhaps, or more 
likely a little theatrical coup, which does not 
in the least appeal to me.” She paused a mo. 
ment, and looked down on the silent face lying 
on the young man’s knee. ‘I have not the 
slightest knowlege of her,” she said, with a 
Sort of deliberation ; “but,” with again that 
pond in her voice, “‘ she is undoubtedly beau- 

Mr. Griffiths coloured, and then paled. 

“Will your ladyship inquire into this 
case?" he asked coldly, quietly. 

Josephine looked down again at the face. 

“ I think not,” she answered. with the same 
deliberation. ‘I will not interfere. Miss 
Mason has informed me of all the facts. I 

know of nothing that warrants me to rescue 
this one girl more than any of the others. If 
you Can give me any good reason, Mr. Griffishs, 
for so doing, I shall be glad to go into the 
matter with you. Bat you must forgive me 





for reminding you that sympathy with and 
admiration for @ pretty face are not snfficient 

ands upon which to try and set aside what 
e, I fear, a perfectly just sentence. I will 
send someone to assist you. She must be 
removed to the hospital; and if she still 
refuses to obey orders, and eat food as she 
should do, she mnst be dealt with acoord- 


slight inolination of her head Lady 
Bridgeworth turned and left the room. Jast 
outside she met one of the assistants, and 
ordered her to go and help the clergyman, and, 
having seen this order obeyed, she walked 
down to the entrance where Miss Mason 
stood awaiting her. 

“ Send the girl to hospital for a day or two, 
— communicate with me," she said, 
courtly. 

Mies Mason received this and other orders 
in silence. She conducted Lady Bridgeworth 
out to the carriage. The lady stood for a 
moment before taking her place. 

‘“What name is given?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“ Barbara Margaret Vereker,"” Miss Mason 
answered. “It sounds a good name!” she 
added, thoughtfally. 

Lady Bridgeworth shrugged her shoulders. 
“ Probably asgumed!'’ Sne got into the car- 
riage, and took the reins from Mariel's hand, 
bowed in her cold stiff way to the matron, and 
turned her ponies out of the gates into the 
road without a word. 

Muriel sat waiting, nouns she would speak, 
but something about Lady Bridgeworth's 
face prevented her from questioning, as she 
wished to do. Qat in the sunlight her hand- 
some clean-out features looked strangely 
~~ and even her lips Mariel noticed were 
pale. 

‘‘I am afraid you are very tired!" she said, 
gently, as they left Helmore behind them, and 
reached the Common again. ; 

“A visit to Longtone means more than 
fatigue,'’ Josephine answered, aud there was 
a tone in her voice Mariel had never heard 


before. 

They lapsed into silence again, and the 
ponies flew across the Common towards the 
pretty landscape in which the white rambling 
building of Torchester House figured princi- 


lly. 
aT shall bs glad of a tea.gown, and a long, 
quiet hour!” Mariel cried, as they drove on, 
assuming a lightness that was not quite easy 
to her. ‘' We are dining alone, are we not?” 
she added, as the carriage approached the 
large house. 

“We were to have dined alone,’’ Lady 
Bridgeworth answered; ‘‘ bat unless I am 
much mistaken I fancy we shall not have 
that pleasure. I see a cab going up the avenue 
with somela Mr. Priestman, I suppose. 
A long mo 8 work before me to-morrow,” 
with a sigh that was full of weariness, and 
that strack on Mariel’s ear strangely, as 
coming from her proud, self-contained friend. 

“ How glad I'am I have no property. I am 
at least saved muoh trouble!’’ she said, 
laughing slightly, Then as they drove on, 
“I don’t believe it is Mr. Priestman. I 
am sure your family solicitor never had so 
jaunty a portmanteau, and'’—Mariel gave 
a little gasp of astonishment—“ why, it’s 
Humphrey!’ she oried, joyfully excited. 
“Dear old Humphrey! ho would have 
go 

geworth stopped the jes, and 
the git! aki a 


ped out, sped along to the some. | and 


what rickety fly that bad come to a atand- 
still evidently in some sort of difficulty, and 
flang herself into the arms of a tall, broad- 
— young man who had alighted from 


conveyance. 

“ Darling, darling! how glad I am to see 

ou!” she exclaimed, breathlessly. ‘‘ How 
ly of you to come, Bat what do you mean 


. 


Bridgeworth said, her voice gone back 
usual smooth, well-bred tone. ‘Tae. pod! 
os come up tothem. She bent for. 
ward her seat, and stretched out her 
“Bir Hamphrey Lascelles ig moat 
welcome to Torohester House whenever he 
chooses to come! was her greeting. 

“It is awfully kind of you, Lady Bridge. 
worth ; and, really, I do feel as though I ware 
taking you by storm. Bat I sent you g 
telegram to tell you that at last I had ap 
opportunity to accept your invitation, ang 
should grasp the eee On the spot, and 
here I am,” Sir Hamphrey explained, in 
frank manner charming voice, 

““We have been out all 
Josephine said, with a faiot smile, “and go 
never received your message. Bat what does 
that matter? You are here, and that is all 
we want. Is it not, Mariel?” 

The three sauntered on to the grass, and 
tea was brought out, and Mariel 
away gaily to her beloved brother, forgetting 
for the moment the gloom of the afternoon in 
the pleasure of seeing him again. She asked 
a hundred questions about home and friends, 
and by.and-by Josephine made some exonse 
and went indoors, leaving the brother and 
sister together. 

As she passed up the handsome staircase 
to her dainty room her face grew pale and 
hard again, and when she onde her 
windows she pushed one open, and stood 
gazing across to where, if she could have seen 
so far, her eyes would have reated on Long. 
tone Reformatory. 

“It is a bad omen,” she muttered t> herself, 
She stood with her eyes fixed and her hands 
clenched, then shivered as though with cold, 
“How like a shadow the very name falls 
me. Barbara Vereker—the little Barbara of 
five years ago! His sister—his——” her face 
was convalsed for a moment, then cleared and 
hardened. ‘It is only jast"—she said, be- 
tween her teeth—‘for all the svff he 
caused me, for all the agony I endared. Now 
I can pay some back on her. He loved har— 
yes, he loved her. Then if she suff:rs, and he 
knows of it, he will suffer too.” Her pale face 
flashed hotly. She turned and walked through 
the large, splendidly-decorated room, 
for her maid as she went. “ Why I 
spare her? Did he spare me? And is ber 
state more pitifal than mine was? No—s 
thousand times, no. As you dealt with me, 
Cyril, so I will deal with her, and shall 
account it no wrong neither. You should not 
blame, It is a lesson you taught me you 
The justice of revenge, Cyril, the jastice of 
revenge !—jastice without a grain of meroy 
now or in the fatare!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Turns is a quaint custom at Helainglors 
this time of the year, where the Noel re} 
are kept up in the most systematic 


fi 


| Every man, woman. and child saves up belore- 


nena, and invests in Chriatmas gifts for all the 
My =| Book, the Ba ‘e 
represen aD 

Pca neem and he comes to the hall-door 


in hs, and each worshipper 
sandlitand dizee it t0 the pew, so result bg 
sat take pcopare in ouch nmap, is © 
fish, such & ’ 

ashes, as to ceaieaiie a clear white jelly, ison 
of the seasonable Galilee. soot ple 
ridge to be eaten wi amon 

Then the fiddlers tane up, and dancing g78 





| with the greatest zest for hours. 











away. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

You are a brave girl, Sylvia, trying to 
poll him up with the skirt of your dress. I 
wonder he did not drag you over.” 

“He would bave, but I had my knee 
against & stone, Oh, how we tugged and 

, that boy and I! I had no idea I was 
so strong, and, after all, it was of no use!” 

“7am afraid you have strained your arms 
and hart your hands, haven’t you? ” 

“Yes, my bande are very painfal,” 

«Let me look at them.” 

held out one, it was all swollen. The 
kouckles were cut, and the nails bruised and 


“Poor little hand,” he said, lifting it to 
his lips, and kissing it tenderly. 
“Don't do that!” she said, snatching it 


away. 
“ Why not?” 
“Because I don’t like it.” 
"Ob, I beg your pardon. I am very sorry. 
won't do it again,” said Roger, rather 
sfronted. ‘ Here we are at Walmer,”’ as the 
began to slacken. “I'll get you a fiy 
once. I suppose I must not come with 
! May I?” 
No; unless you want me to get into 
Fancy the housekeeper’s face if she 
coming up with Captain Hyde!” she 
with a faint smile. ‘ Good bye, and 


bye. Take care of yourself. You 
iy in Dover again to-morrow, won't 
Yes, I pene s0."” 
Then I take lodgings oppcsite the 
#0 that if you are in any difficulty or 
sorape I shall be within reach! Won't 
bea good move?” 

“How shall I know you are there?” she 
“Tl bring a smail flower.pot and put it 

on the window aill. Will that do?” 

“Ih will do very well. I must say it will 
agteat comfort to me to know that I have 
friend at hand.” 
Only a friend? "’ 
ell, is not & friend an excallent thing? 
can be better? " 
lover or a husband!" 

" said Sylvia to the driver, and 
the only reply she made as she drove 


was over when she retarned to The 
There was nO company that 
he ladies were in the little drawing- 
Mr. Paske too, said Hopkins, who 
ed to be huffy—she was so late, 

‘I hope you've had a pleasant day?" he 
sarcastically. ‘‘You don’t look very 

, though!” said Hopkins, who would 
ve to have been her escort, and who 
ly jealous. 

“No, I’ve had anything bat that, William. 
I've had a most terrible afternoon. Mr. 
Horne fell over a cliff in Dover, and is lying 

at the Mitre Hotel.” 

“You don’t mean it! How did it happen ?,” 

“We were walking up beyond Shakes- 
eare’s Oliff——_” 

“Wel Who's we? Youand him?” 

“Yes, and his foot slipped—he was too near 
the edge, and he went over. I must go 
Uraight and tell Mr. Paske."’ 

“You'd better go in now, and lose no time 
shout it. He is in the small drawing-room. 
tl let him know. Sir,” opening the door, 

Parr Wants to see you most particular.” 

8 ad i echoed ee laying down 
Vening paper. ‘ to ome in. 
Whatcan she want?" 
entered, dazzled by the bright lamp 

jebt, and stood just inside the door. Mrs. 

‘aske was haif asleep in an arm chair, Miss 

ontifex was reading a wicked French novel, 
4 was munching chocolate, and nursing a 
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__ * Woll, now then,” rather abruptly, “ what 
is it, Parr—something bad by your face? Are 
Mrs. Paske’s diamonds gone? Is there small- 
pcx among the laundry maids?” 

“No, sir;" facing him, and _nerving her- 
self to look steadily into his beady black eyes. 
‘I've been spending the day in Dover, and I 
came to tell you that Mr. Horne,’’ Mr. Paske’s 
face changed at once from sarcastic raillery to 
intense gravity, “has met with a terrible 
accident. He fell over a cliff. I believe he 
has broken his back, and the doctor says he 
can't live a week.” 

The exclamation of horror on Mr, Paske's 
lips was largely discounted by the expression 
on his countenance. One lightning glance of 
joy, relief, delight, swept over it ere it 
assumed the proper look of friendly compas- 
sion and sorrow, and this glance Sara saw. 
He got up immediately, and, turning his back, 
walked to the exd of the room, as his wife 
and daughter believed to conceal hia «motion, 
but it was not the sort of emotion that they 
imagined. He was atruggling hard to conceal 
his unaffected transports. 

He was going to get rid of Horne very 
cheaply after all, and to secure the papers for 
nothing! Horne was going to a country far 
safer than Australia, as far as secrets are 
concerned. 
have no use for twelve thousand pounds. 
However, he had better be on the spot. He 
must be at the sick man’s bedside when he 
came to bis senses. A little exertion now, a 
little smartness, and he would be at caee for 
the rest of his life! Yes, once that portfolio 
and its contents were in the fire. 

‘‘This ia indeed terrible news,” he said, 
turning to his wife. ‘I feel quite stunned. 
My old friend. I must be with him, of course. 
Ring the bell. I shall start at once,” to Sara. 
‘6 Where is he staying?” 

“ At the Mitre Hotel.” 

‘* Hopkins,” as the door opened, “I want 
the brougham in ten minutes, and a change of 
clothes. and a couple of shirts in a portman. 
teau. Tell Vickers to make up what will do 
for a week.’ 

“Mr, Paske,” said Sara, ‘tremulously, 
** would you think it very strange if I asked 
you to take me with you?" 

“You! Certainly I should. Very strange 
indeed!” 

“Parr,” said Mrs. Paske, shrilly, ‘* may 
I ask if you have gone out of your mind? 
Do you know what you are talking about ?’’ 

“Yes, maam, I believe I do; and Mr. 
Paske knows that Mr. Horne has asked me 
to marry him, and naturally my place is at 
his side.” 

“Ta this true, Mr. Paske?”’ inquired his 
wife, in a tragic tone. 

“Yes; Horne did tell me he wanted to cut 
his throat ; and if Parr considers her proper 
place is at his side, it certainly is not at mine. 


I’m not going to take her on to Dover. If he) g 


wante her, which I doubt very much, of course 
he will send for her.” 

“I have no doubt he will, sir,’”’ said Sara, 
respectfally; ‘‘and if you will allow me, 
madam, I will go to my room, as I am very 
tired and upset.” 

“Ob, that’s nonsence, Parr!” said Miss 
Pontifex, sharply. ‘You have had your day 
out—a great inconvenience it was—and we 
cannot suffer for your fatigue and nerves. 
You will have to come and brash my hair as 
usual. I won't keep you very long.” 

Sapposing she was not sent for? She had 
given her address to the landlady, and said, 
“if he acke for me, wire!” 

Acked for or not she intended to go over, 
and with or without permission. The present 
crisis was too acute for her to care as to 
whether she kept her situation ornot. It was 
all or nothing now. 

At twelve o'clock a telegraph-boy came up 
to the house with a telegram for Miss Parr. It 
said,— r s 
“Ele is asking for you. Come immediately ! 

With the paper in her hand, she went and 
interviewed Mr. Paeke. 


Dead men tell no tales, and men /| inp 





Mr. Paske “' really did not see the necessity 
for Parr’s absence ;" but Parr was very firm, 
and in half-an-hour was on her. way to Dover. 

She carried a good-sized Gladstone bsg in 
her hand, I¢ certainly looked as if she was 
going to satay! 

She arrived at the Mitre Hotel, and 
glanced at the houses opposite. Yes! there 
was & small flower. pot on the sill of a window 
on the first floor. It contained a plant, pos- 
sibly brought from the greenhouses in Maison 
Dieu-road—a plant of forget-me-not! 

The landlady, Mrs. Clasps, was pleased to 
see Miss Parr; for everyone in the town was 
talking of her heroic conduct the day pre- 
viously. 

‘*Come into my parlour,” she said, ‘' before 
you go upstairs. He has been asking for you 
all the morning, and there is some one with 
him. He don’t seem to want a Mr. Paske, 
who says he is an old friend,and seems very 
anxious about his keysand papers. He wiil 
be going out now when the doctor comes, and 
I'll keep him away for a bit, as I know the 
poor creature above has something on his 
mind that he wants say to you. I saw you 
and him here at loncheon yesterday, and I 
suppose you were keeping company ?"’ 

* Well, not exactly!” said Sylvia, colour- 


g. 
* Why, he told me as you were his young 
woman!” 

**T know, he wished it; but—buat——” 

** Bat you didn’t, Well, you won't disabuse 
him, or trouble his mind for the short time he 
To here, will you, like a kind soul?” 

“ ° q°? 

‘ There's the doctors—two of them; but if 
they were two hundred they could do no good. 
I'll come back for you when they are gone, 
and when that Mr. Paske is out of the house,” 
So saying she bustled away. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Wuen Sylvia entered the sick man's room 
she was shocked at the change that a few 
hours had already made in his sppearance. 
He so hale and raddy and healthy that time 
yesterday bad now the mark of death's cold 
hand printed on his face. His eyes were 
sunken, his cheeks drawn in, his hair matted ; 
his breath came thick and fast, his head was 
bandaged, also one of his hands. 

The room was fall of the odour of chicro- 
form and druge, and even already a goodly 
array of bottles stood on the chimney-piece. 

‘So you see this is to be the end of me,” he 
ssid, assheentered. ‘So much for all be 4 
talk and hopes yesterday about Australia 
you, and a fortune. It's a good thing now I 
did not take my passage;” and he laughed a 
curious hollow laugh. 

‘Are you in much pain?" she eaid, 
ently. 

“No, its the spine, and I don't suffer 
much. Nothing to what I did when you hun 
over the oliff and tried to hold me back, 
tried to claw on to the chalk with my boots 
and my finger-nails. Oh! death outright 
would be better than that!" and he closed 
his lips and shuddered. 


‘‘Don't talk of it,” she said, “it's over 
now!” 
‘* I must, for I want to thank you. You are 


a brave anda good girl. Idid not think you 
had itin you! You nearly gave your life for 
mine, as it was; and Iam golng to make it 
up to you! Narse, would you mind stepping 
outside the hall for about ten minates, I want 
to say something most particular to this 
lad ? ” 
on Well, sir, if you wish it I will,” she said, 
rising; “ but mind you don’s excite yourself, 
or you will bring on that pain = al 

“Pooh! I don’t mind that. I have a 
in my mind, and this lady will give it relief ; 
and I will take the consequences, whatever 
they are.” 

When the door was closed, he said. — 

** Come here, near to me, for she may be at 
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the keyhole. Where ia Paake?"” ina whisper. 

“The Jan@lady i& giving him Iuach, and 
Will keep biti below.” 

“ Then.now isour time. Listen, I cannot 
make you my, wife, Sara; but I can leave you 
a fortune, and when you are spending it you 
myst sometimes think of poor Charlie Horne, 
who was not good for much, but was not quite 
so black as he was painted. Won't you?” 

“TI shall zemember you without the for- 
tune!” 

* Yes, but money is @ grand thing; and I 
think that I must go before I touch it, I am 
—bend lower, lower—to receive it from Paske 
twelve thousand pounds, in Bank of England 
notes, ia return for some papers that are hee 
at my bankers in Dover, Paske is.in great 
glee now, though he tries fo pretend to be 
sorry, and pretends. uncommonly badly. He 


to get the papers for nothing, and he . 


shan’t! I leave these papers to you.” 

Sara‘s heart bounded. 

‘They are of no value to you. (Were they 
not?) Bat they are worth every penny of 
twelve thowkend pounds to Paske. I shall 
make them aver to you, and he will have to 
buy them 'frem you. But don’t deal with him 
alone. He is a dangerous and unscrupulous 
mean... Get a lawyer to act for you.” 

“And how am I to get the papers?” she 
asked, white as death. 

; Here she was on the verge of success at 
ast. 

“I shall give you a written order on my 
bankers, and ti 
to you. I willalso writes line*te say I give 
them to you, and will get it properly sigtied 
and ‘witnesstd, Bat this will no easy 
metter! Paske is watching ‘me as a oat does 
@mouse. He'is suspicious of every stir, and 
as'long as-he iw here I don’t see how I am to 
send for the papers, -He would follow you, 
drug you, rob you. You don't know how 
important they aré to “him, for on those 
pspers hang not, only hie fort 

enny he has in the world, but 
Biren, you are a clever girl: Twelvé thousand 
fea pot of money. ik of someting. Oh! 
try and uve your wits: “Mine°are dead: 
Hemember you Haves detpérate man to deal 


is very life. 


_ *T have ft, she’said, at last. “You mitiyt 
send hits to Tidndon wivh's letter, and pretend 
the papers ‘are in a Dank there. ‘That will 
giye us time,” ; 

‘Bot 1 pm sare I told him that I had 
ig Dover. I wm stnsost ‘sure ‘I ‘told 


“He will imagine -you were throwing dust 
in bis eyes | "Peatend you cannot - Give 
him a letter to a bank, and gay indide, ‘Please 
give bearer my pepers,, and take his reoéipt, 
ust hand it to him, add say n Don't 
. Don’t even look at him, or he will 
ae out,”” ; 
“It's not a bad ides, and: I will have a 
clear, whole day.. A good ois 
“No, you. muss not. reckon on that. He 
will only be away about four or five hours, 
for when he finds that yon have deceived him 
he will return without losing a second,” 
“That's trae, Get me a sheet of paper and 
Sp cenrelope, and I'll write, thia bogie letter. 
ou will have to guide my hand.” 
ter eome difficalty and time a sufficiently 
sencaa ee aaa at Tae 
ir’. Paske, and to te ai 
without a word, » 
‘No matter how early he starts,” said 
4. “The hanks do not open nntil.ten. 
will be back hereby one o'clock. We,shall 
have three hours.” 
‘Yes, and you had better keep ont of his 
Way, Sara.” 
* Ob, I'm.not-ateaid of him} ’? 
*:Beceanse you don’t know him; and don't 
let him see you in my room to-day, or he may 
enepect. If he you he would never 


let you ont of his sight, and he ia quite capable 
of forging an order on the bank, and carrying 
Go now, and if he meets you 


off she papers. 





will make the papers over | 


and every |}: 


pué your handkerchief up to your eyes, and 
pretend to be sorry.” 

‘I need net pretend, for I am sorry,” she 
answered, 

“ You will be the only person who is. I am 
afraid I have wasted my life; but I want to 
do some good before I quit it.” 

‘* Ia there no one else bué me that you could 
do to?” she said, expressively. 

** Well, yes, there is one, but if I help her' 
I cannot do anything for you,” 

“' Never mind me, but do what is right.” 

“T don’t know where she is. She may not 
be alive. It ia not.as if I knew her, and ignor- 
ance is bliss in her case. She may be happier 
as ehe is than——”’ 

“Than what?” 

“ Than being a great heiregs,'’’ 

“IfI am to be endowed with money that 
does not belong to me I cannot possibly take 
it.’”’ 

‘Qa, come; nonsense. It is Paske who is 
to -pay, and the money comes out of his 
pokes. I assure: you it does, Well, now, 

’m tired. Just give me some of that staff in 
the glass, and.putl down the blind. I wish I 
might have you here all day, but he woald 
suspect.” 

“Never mind, Ill sit ap, with you all 
night,”’ and, she went out of the room and 
called the nurse, . 


long, At night he opened his eyes, and saw 
hia old friend sition in an arm.chair drawn 
ap close to the bed,.and watehing him with 
a pair of, oh, such longing eyes ! 

In answer tothe expression of these orbs, 
behind which a fire.seemed to burn, the 
patient stretehed his hand under his pillow, 
and after some searching drew forth a letter, 
and placed it in his friend's clazp. 

Mr. Paske turned: it over with shaking 
fingers. It was addressed to a firm of bankers 
in London. b ¢ } 

“Dhis is, i?” she. inquized,..in a hoarse 
tt but the patient: madeno reply. He 
he laid back his head; and wearily closed 

is eyes. 

Mr. Paske waited—waited for balf.an-hour. 
The man appeared tobe in a stapor, and then he 


\| got up and hurriedly, left. the room, and went 


downstairs; and) ordered. fly. The fly 
desposited him at the Chatham and Dover 
station,. whence. he fook the night mail to 
London... - 

‘ Abont. midnight Sere relieved she nurge, 
and the patient seemed awake, and to be more 
» like himself, -Wisen the nurse had withdrawn 
there was a long canyersstion in a low voice. 
A sheet of paper was produced, and. another 
order, made out shia time on-s bank in Dover. 
Also Sara drew up a sortof document, which 
he copied in tremulous chatacters: I+ gaid :— 

“1 bequeath to——”’’ name blank, ‘‘a small 
brown portfolic..and. all contents, as.received 
by her fromthe hands of my bankers. 


; (Signed) : “ Cmanizs “Hoare,” 


. "Bat why am Lnot to.pat in your name?” 
he aeked. “What is; the good. of i# in this 


sha Y 

‘I will tell you to-morrow,” she answered, 
hastily. F 

‘\Powmorrow! Shall-I gee to-morrow?” 

“Why, yes; itis to-morrow now, and you 
eave better than you were yesterday. The 
dogtors say you have an extraordinary con- 

stitution. Now you mast take this sleeping 
draught, and keep very quiet.” 

And soon, after this the patient fell off into 

& doze, but there was no sleepfor Sara. With 
this order in her pocket, her-mind was in a 
ferment, She was on the eve of a day—a day 
now breaking—that would have a great infia- 
} ence on her future life. 

In a few hours she would know whether she 
wae an beiress or a harmless beggar, whether 
she was Roger Hyde's wife or not, whether 
she might reach out her hand and drag Mr. 
Paske to tardy jastice, or must draw it back 
for ever from @ wrongly suspected man. 





At eight o'clock, afters bath and hasty 


The patient seemed very drowsy all day | smil 





breakf she. 
wat, "as On parade, when 
soon joined by Roger Hyde. sdk 

16 was a cold, fresh morning, and a big sep, 
with boisterous greén Waves and curling whij, 
breakers, was tambling co the shore, 

The young gouple paced the parade, She 
had much to tell; bie had much to hear. 

‘“*T declare I feel nearly aa nervous BS you 
do, Sylvia, to think that in three hours more 
we shalf know.” 

“Yea, You mean about the money?” 

“The money be blesced! I mean atou: 
our marriage. If you are Sylvia Paske you 
aré Mrs, Roger Hyde as tight as if we haa 
— married by the Archbishop of Canter 

ary.” 

‘‘T don’t look upon & civil marri 
matriage at all,” said Sylvia. Thoms 
never feél married unless I was married in 
church and in chapel.” A 

‘'Oh, well! We can easily get a spacial 
license, and be married heré, at St, Mary’s, 
If all goes well, we will be martied t6-morroy 
there, and also in chapel.” 

“ Why not say to-day?” ironically, 

“Since you wish it, I will, with all, my 
heart.” 

“And supposing I am. not. Bylvia Paske, 
and gm & nameless nobody withont a sou?” 

“Then we wiil be married all the game.” 
“ And live on what?” she asked, with a 


6. 

“Love for. one. thing,” with a ' , 
“ plenty of that. I have one hundred et 
fifty pounds a-year, my pay. Lama 
captain, you know, and wecan go out to India, 
Maybe you wonld like to see jit agaia,. and we 
ean rub along very well there on that, You 
can even I believe, keep a pony cart, andl 
will have some sort of nag. We shall be.as 
happy aa the day is long, you will gee,” 

“ And you would marry in. cold blood, for 
noadyantage? Me.a ladies’ maid?” 

‘You are a lady and a maid.’ That's 
another way of putting it, and I, don't oare a 
straw for what you have been. Your old 
trade will ensure your being well dreased, sn¢ 
well tarned out, You will be a good manager, 
the best-dressed and the best-lockisg woman 
in the regiment.” sass 

“And if people ask who Tam?”. .. 

“T'll tell them you are my, wile ;, that will 
be enongh.” 

“T doubt it,” said Sylvia, dryly. , 

‘‘And, besides, you are gwfnily clever. 
Yon will make: me work. You tps 
something to cram for. I will tryan eet. on 
the staff, and you will push me on. I am 
gure you will!’’ P = 

“In the way pretty wives sometimes puab 
their husbands on in India—making love 0 
old. generala and elderly staff officers, with 
smiles. and flattery, and nice little . 
ter emee  enar atpa 

o,” angr i. thy + 
that kind I'd never think of you tle. Well, 
poor or rioh, it’s all eettled, Sylvia!’ 


“ Nothing is settled, Roger, after eleven 
o’clook to-day,” . 
I'll go with. you, may 1? Or shall I wait 


outside?” . 
‘Wait outside, and 1’ bring out the 
papers, We will open them and. read phem 
, and if I have a right to, them we 
will take then to a solicitor's,” r 
‘ And what will you say to Horne? . 
What will Horne say to Mr. Paske, ong 
ia more to the purpose. He is quite capable 
shaking the dying man in bis bed, as Qateo 
Elizabeth did the Countess of Nottinghem. 
‘And you! What will he do to you? ‘a 
“I think I shall face him,” be #4, 
boldly, a 
‘What! Having oribbed the peperé ‘ped 
bis seoret you had better face a tigress rob 
of her whelps. You had better have mé 
resent with some weapon.” 
. “No, for he ia the robber, and I span 
be the tigress, if. the papers prove rah ie 
has murdered my father, and personated 
for more than ten years.” 
“I expect he will swing for it. 
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«“]T hope-he will,” she said, passionately, 

aoe the minutes crawled till the 
clock strack ten, and the office-boy bad 
soarosly opened.the doors of the bank when 
Sylvia was within them. She produced her 
order, There was no difficulty, though a 
slight delay, ia producing the portfolio, a 
shabby brown one, the size of blotter, and 
locked. Aa she waited her knees seemed io 
shake under her. Supposing Mr. Paske were 
to appear in the doorway ? 

“How could he?” said sommon-gense. 
“About that time, this very moment, he is 
asking for the portfolio in a bank in London, 
‘and he cannot retarn for two hours. Take 
your prize and go.” She hurried ont and met 


ited it ig!" she said, breathlessly. 
« Where shall we open it, It is locked, and I 
thave no key.”’ 

“Then come in here,’’ he replied, “and 
bring a paic of scissors, we will out the 
jeather.” He was cool now, whilst she. was 
phaking all over, ‘* Where shall we réad the 
contents? I say, I have an ideal We will 
go into the old museum round the coriier. It 
f je close,” 

osooner said than done! They hurried 
slong and up the stone ataire, and sat‘down 
‘on the first bench ; naturally at that hour the 
museum was empty. 

Roger seized the ecissors and carefully cut 
a bit in the back of the portfolio. The 
jeather was old ; it cat ag easily as paper, and 
in another moment he had insertea his hand 
and pulled out that bandfal of papers. 

Sylvia conld hardly look, she wag so 
‘mmnerved. She left it all, now that the thing 
“was gdined, and in her possession, to him. 

Letters, letters, letters. Copy of will from 
fitm in Finebury. 

“Here you are. Here is the certificate of 
matriage between Gervase Paske-Backen, af 
“Shillong, Assam, anti Sylvia Rose’Evans, of 
Briarwood, ‘Darjeelong.”” 

Next #o this came a long slip—a.copy.cf a 
certificate. of the taplistn of she Nintans 

ter of Gervage and Sylvia Paske, 
eens Bylvis, with dates. 
“It's ight,” said r, drawing, adov 
breath, “and you are- fg tee 
Hyde! Bo. far.20 good. .But as. to the pro- 
perty I expect you will bhaye to prove your 
(entity, and there will be a lot of law buai- 

#8, and all gorts:of worry.” 

‘One of the nuns can swear #6 me as the 
me dndizidcel that Mr. Paake letéiat the 
convent,’ 


pnn.tO come over and give evidence in an 
English court of justice 2” : 
“The lawyere will know haw to set abont 
In the. meantime, Jet. na place. these 
Ieters.in safety,” rising, ‘+ Let ug take sbem 
to some good firm here, and place the matier 
in their hands.” 

“And now, Sylvia,” said Roger, as they 
odeggended the stairs, ‘‘ we shall. be married 
to-morrow at So, Mary’s Church, and also at 
the gartison ohapel.’’ 

“No, not for daye—not till everything is 
Mitecleared up and.eetiled, Ihave still to 
reckon with Mr. Paske."’ 

“You. may leave that to me now, I am 
your: netmral defender; and I say your 
father’s pedigree oan easily be traced, He 
Wak a gentlemar. I shall set. inquiries on foot 
atonee. The firm who, hoida the will.of his 
old aunt will know; and onge,his:title to be 
termed ' gentleman’ ie made out,;my-.consin 
Bernard and his bride will baye.to take ia 
back seat! Harrah! the fortune is cura! >I 


clnow it, I feel iv,’ 


“ Roger, you will be taken np by the police ; 
Snd look at those two.offivers staring at you 
from acrosa the street. They will think you 


“@refit-for a lonstic asylum!” 


“TI believe I am with joy. It’s all plain 


“tiling now,” 


“Tam not so sureof that. We are not ont 


Ot 4he shoals yet, and: Mr. Paske is a rock 


= 


—— 


Bat show can you get a cloistered’ 





ahead. Come, is thie uot the solicitors you 
spoke of ?” 

‘Yes, They say they are very safe people.” 

*:And I shall never feel happy until these 
sr papers are locked up in ‘their strong 
safes,” 

Mr, Ford, an elderly, grey:headed man of 
the old legal school; Mr. Fiynn, youngish, 
brisk, sharp, ready to.embark on epeculasive 
cases. They neutralised one another, and 
were & very safe pair. 

The pair listened, Mr. Ford, with his hand 
behind his ear, Mr. Fignn, with his glass in 
his eye, whilst the couple before.them “did a 
tale unfold.” 

Now one would speak, now the other. She 
feverishly, animated, and epsaking with rapid 
utterance; he more coolly. 

The gist of the matter was soon in pos- 
session of the firm. Yes, if Mr. Horne would 
give them definite information and a few 
dates they would have # very fair case against 
Mr. Paske, or Mre, Hyde's identity must be 
proved; and Mr. Paske, so-called, his identity 
must be proved, the death of the real Mr. 
Paske cleared up. Of course it would cost 
money. 

‘‘And money need not be spared,” raid 
Roger.» ‘You may hold me responsibie. 
Send ont to India at once for someone to 
swear to Mrs, Hyde's identity. She will give 
& letter to the convent by to-morrow. We 
mist be armed at all points.” 

‘' Yes. I'll send out a special detective who 
will examine into the railway accidents to Mr. 
Paske, his death and burial, and all details ; 
aleo bring home # witness to identify Miss 
Paske. Bat before we start is will be neces. 
sary for us to know the miserable impostor, 
Paske’s real name and.siatus. “And we: would 
recommend the: lady to question Mr. Horne 
alone, his condition permitting, before the 
return of Mr, P so-called. He may 
intimidate him to silence! Amnd:he, it ceems, 
is her chief witness. ‘Qace wo know & little 
more aboot this sheep.in wolf's oluthing, this 
80 called Paske, we.shall haye:him on the hop. 
Meanwhile, time is very precious, and there 
ia nota Moment'tolbe lost. Yes, madam,’’ to 
Sylvia, “you ean itake the: portfolio, It is 
empty.” 

“Yes; but please stoff iti with papers. Is 
wilkiock «il sn whilst I break the news to 
Mr. Horne that the papers belong to.me, and 
that I:have put them:in a place of safety." 


(ere 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 





“ Waar ages you -have been?” eaid Mr. 


, Horne, ina peevishvoice. .as Sylvia entered ; 


his room. >“ Iva nearly twelve o'clock. “He 
will be back in less than no time. Ah}’’— 
drawing & sigh of deep relief—" 1 see you have 
got is!” 

*: Yes,” sitting beside him, bat keeping the | 
portfolio in her hands; “and these. papers 
refer to a girl called Enuphemia Sylvia Paske, | 
whoee father was killed in India.’ } 


' Whatare you stalking about?” he ae 


with a frown. 

“The truth, and you cannot deny it. 
nos the case?” 

“Supposing it were, Sylvia Paske must 
make way for Sara Parr.” 

‘‘Ab! you would sell her birthrightto make | 
me rich?” 

‘IT would,'’ he rejoined, emphatically. 

‘' And supposing I won't take is?” 

‘1 could never suppose that any woman 
would be such a fool, Lam talking of endow- 
ing you wish, and settling on you and your 
heirs, twelve thousand pounds—not pence— 
pounds—poands, Sara!’’ 

‘*And I am talking of this poor, deserted 
orpban; who was robbed and placed in a con- 
vent by Mr. Paske, Have you no pity for 
her—no cense of justice ? Have you no pity, 
Mr, Horne?’’ 

**T don't think I have.” 

‘‘ Oh, come, Mr. Horne, wonld you sacrifice 
her to me?- Have you no conscience?” 


Is it’ 


“Tam afraid it is a very hard, babticsed 
sort of concern, and not ia good working 
order." 

“ Well, now as time is presions, 1 wut tell 
you something at once. Iam not Bare Purr 
at all, that is why I did nos fill in the name. 
Tam the convent girl, Iam Sylvia Paske— 
Eopbemia Sylvia Paske!” 

Mr. Horne gave & long gasp. 

** Yes, I refueed to take the veil, I refased 
to marry a4 servant, I refused to stay in Indis. 
In valgar parlance, I smelt a rat. Why did 
my 80.called father repudiate me? Why did 
he stay at home, and insist on our mever 
meeting? It was suspicious." 

‘Ay! he said the other nighs that yon were 
very clever—too clever for mo, I expect he 
will find you are too clever for him!” sajd 
Mr. Horne, impressively. 

“Yes, after terrible hardships—after almost 
starving, I got a plucs in bis family, hopicg 
to find out something. I have found ons 
various facts, His nameis uot Parke. He ia 
animposwor, He has personated my father, 
and lived.on my fortune whils} I have aotwally 
been begging my bread. Now, Mr. Horne, 
since you want to do me a great favour, do it, 
I do nots require money. I implore you to 
tell me.a few things. You know the man’s 
secret. Which wonld you saiker have—hin 
or me?” 

“ Why you, I hatahim, and I love yon!” 

‘Which wonld you rather side with—the 
innocent or the guilty, the crimingl or the 
wronged 7?"’ 

He hesitated. His features twitched. He 
g2id,— 

‘*I detest|bim! Bat I never was the man 
to peach on a cham, I conid not do is!” 

* Would you call a robber, » murdeyer, an 
impovtor, # de+poiler of the. orphan ‘a,cham?’ 
No, I think besser of you than shat, Je ie 2 
mere matter of time, and your silente won's 
save him, We know enongh, Dereviives are 
on hia track. They will go to Iudia sud:bunt 
pp evidence of people,who know. the,real Mr. 
Paske, and the other—ihey will go ty Port 
Aognsta, They. will go all over she woxld,if 
necessary. Money is no object, aud they will 
certainly hant him dowp. . Yoa want ty give 
me shoneands;:of pounds. A few handed 
words wonid -be far beter, end. jon wall bo 
doing what ig right, J koow jon .will not 
hesitate, will you ?” 

* Sara, I am.afraid of Paske ; bas you are 
go clever. I give iu. .What shall f tell. you? ”’ 

“Just: wait a second,’ going te the ‘door 
and opening it for Mr. Fiynn, and, ey olers, 
who entered briskly, und aa if, thein, appegr- 
ance waa tbe most batural thing ia the world. 

“Ts shis necessary ?’’ anid the patiens, 

“ Yee; a mere matter of form.” replied 
M+. Fiyon, instantiv produgipy 4 book and 
stylographio pen, ‘ Serry to see you in auch 
bud case. Hope for the bees. Never say die. 
We are pressed for time,” nodding 4t By lia. 
“ Better begin at once.” 

“« Preesed, indeed!” echoed the aick man, 
his eyes on the clock. 

‘‘ He will be here in twenty minvates, and 
rmoned not find aa here. Howaver, I guarantee 
we will do it. Neame of defendans?” said 
Mr. Fiynn. 

* James Skerry.” 

‘s Burshplace ? ” L 

« Port Angaeta, South Ausicalia.” 

Trade?" 

‘ Chemiet, stockman, overseer, Til go on, 
and tell yon what I can. He is abons Afry 
years of age. His motrer and two sisters are, 
] believe, still living, and own identify bin, ’ 

Yea And when did be yo io Jodia?” 

‘€In 1866; abous October’ 

« And when dio Mr Pasko die?” 

“ Abont Jones, 1867; bis wife four montha 
later, He lived at Sniliong ia Assam, They 
had ove little girl, Toe cantounient megis- 
trate vp there, Me. Parker, can give you mil 
information. He wae there at uny rate, laa 
year, Skerry o#me from Avstrelia to seek bis 
fortune, and looked op Pasky as w couniry- 
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man, and Paske gave him employment. Date, 
about December, 1866. 

* And then, later, Paske lost his wife; and 
being a man of good old English family—pedi- 
gree of any length—came in for a fortune, 
quite unexpectedly, being next heir. 

‘He was going down country to his lawyers, 
with his papers and all complete, and about 
to make arrangements for going home, when, 
by some queer accident, he fell outof the'train. 
He and Skerry travelled together. Skerry 
swears he was asleep. You know, or don't 
know, the huge sizs of Indian first-class 
carriages, and the low windows. 

“The body—when recovered—was dressed 
in a sleeping suit, and the face battered oat 
of all recognition. I believe he was barely 
alive, but never spoke coherently again ; and 
he was buried as James Skerry, and James 
Skerry became Gervase Paske! There you 
have the whole story.” 

" How did this come to your knowledge?” 
inquired the lawyer. 

“A tea-planter whom I knew, a drunken 
fellow, who was on board ship, told me in one 
of his lucid intervals. He knew both Paske 
and Skerry by sight; bat when Paske died no 
one knew one from the other; and as Skerry 
was on his way through Calcutta, feigning as 
Paske, this man knew him and recognised 
him. He was paid well to hold his tongue, 
and was drinking himeelf into his grave. He 
told me the secret, saying, ‘I'm going off the 
hooks myself, and it’s no use to me, so I 
pass iton to you. There is money init. Do 
a make your way to London, and to Dom- 

y and Son, Lombard-street, and shadow 
Paske. You will fiad he is James Skerry, 
and not very pleased to be discovered; but 
stick to him —stiok to him like a leech !’ ” 

“Yes?” 

* And I have stack to him for the last nine 
years, and he has paid me pretty well, that I 
will admit.” 

“Yes, and out of Miss Paske’s money. You 
admit that?” 

“ Bo it was, of course!” 

** Now give me the names of one or two who 
can swear to James Skerry ?” said Mr, Fiynn, 
magisterially. 

The names were written down. 

*“* And, of course, we can refer to old files of 
Indian papers respecting the accident, inquest, 
and funeral. I suppose Skerry gave evidence 
at the inquest ?”’ 

“He did. His was the principal evidence, 
He was the chief witness.’’ 

“ And saw himself buried, so to speak!" 

“Yes, I suppose so. I know he was at 
Paske’s funeral.” 

‘Tam afraid we shall find it difficult to 
prove he actually committed murder. There 
was no witness,and after twenty years cir- 
cumstantial evidence would be very weak. 
However, he has made a false impersonation, 
committed robbery and perjury; and I think 
we shall be able to get him twenty years’ re- 
tirement. Well,’’ closing his book, ‘‘ thank 
you, I must go. I would not spring it on 
him before to-morrow; but from the time 
he returns to Dover he will be under the eye 
of the police, and very shortly afterwards I 
trust he will be ia their custody, taken up on 
suspicion. We will give your written evi- 
dence into Cours. It is quitea remarkable 
case, and Skerry iva moat remarkable scoun- 
drel! Good-morning !"’ 


(To be continued.) 








JUST BY CHANCE. 
—o— 
Ir seemed to Arthur Bart that the world, 


quite unknown to him, had turned adversely 
on its axir, and was revolving the opposite 


way. 

After all, might not Annie be right? He 
found himself listening not only patiently to 
his sister aow, but believingly. 





‘* I beg of you to see things sensibly, Arthar. 
No one can theme Vera in the least. Isis not 
proper for her to stay here and keep house for 
you, now that mother is gone. She ia not old 
enough to defy scandal—bat twenty-six, barely 
your own age. Vera's good name is as valu- 
able to her as is anybody's. I'm sure she’s 
nice-looking, and such a housekeeper! Of 
conrse, you cannot give up Golden Gates. 

A glimmer of remembrance crossed Mrs. 
Annie Romer's countenance—remembrance of 
a girl aH sweetness and sanshine—Alice Beil, 
who, in the enthusiasm of her first visit to the 
beautifal grounds of the Burs Mansion, had 
called them Golden Gates. 

The name clung, became a household word 
—because every word and wish of that fair 
girl was cherished by the young master. 

All the family knew of his love, and 
approved of it. Who was as besutifal and good 
as Alico? Ah, but she gave her hand else- 
where! Who knew about ber heart? 

It was almost like a death-blow to Arthur 
Bart. Even at twenty-one he had been a 
grave, mature, responsible fellow, his widowed 
mother’s counsellor; though younger, his 
siater’s protector. 

Annie was very fond of her brother. She 
knew that he bore a secret agony after Alice 
married. She rebelled against his suffering. 
She rebelled, too, a little against him, that he 
would not seek solace in another quarter. 

Her sweethearv’s sister, Vera Blythe, was 


nice-looking, black-haired, black-eyed, trim, | hi 


neat, alert. She planned that he should 
“fanoy ” Vera. 

She had brought her to be her successor 
when she married and went away. Bas her 
scheme had been fatile. 

Arthur saw nothing but a nice housekeeper 
in Vera Blythe; and, indeed, there was 
nothing more to see, She was not beantifal, 
tender, warm, like Alice. She was not sun- 
shiny, generous and enthasiastio. 

Bat she kept the house very neat and com- 


fortable. His mother she nursed faithfaily, | lif 


and when the patient old lady died she shed 
some tears. 

She was not without feeling, and had a little 
weakness for Arthur. He-fels, somehow, that 
if he offered himeelf she would not refuse 
him, and Annie urged him on. 

“ Marry Vera. I¢ will be the mistake of 
your lifetime if you do not,” she said. 

Arthur thought the mistake of his lifetime 
had already occurred. 

“It is five years since ’—Annie hesitated— 
“since Alice went away. Here you are in 
= twenty-seventh year without a wife. I 

onestly believe that any good woman would 
make you happier than you are now, Arthur. 
7 el you must have a mistress for Golden 
ates,” 

Arthur did not speak ; he was in a reverie. 
After all! Afver all the glow and the glad. 
ness; the sweetness of loving, the sorrow of 
losing; the discipline of endurance, the 
changs in him ! 

_ Was he settling down now to being “' sen- 
sible,” as Annie said, and “ like other folks ?” 
Probably ehe wa: right; she generally was. 

He had no fault to find with Misa Blythe 
except that he did not love her. Bat people 
had served each other very well in marri 
who did not love. It was very probable that, 
if she became his wife, he’ would feel 
gratefal to her by the time he became equal 
father for her usefalness and jodiciousness, 

With a little, bitter !aagh he gaid so. 

“Yes, of course!” chimed in Annie, 
eagerly. ‘ That is the right way to look at 
things. Vera has real worth. You know 
her and cannot possibly be disappointed in 
her. Now, Arthar, ask her right away, while 
you are viewing things in the right light.” 

* Well, I will, Annie,” he listlessly. 

Hie eiater kissed him warmly and departed. 
He listened to her receding carriage wheels, 
and wished he were happier now that he was 
“viewing things in the right light.” 

The aphoriem, “Ill look has no need of 





mind; bat be frowned, got up, whistled 
said to himself he was glad the matter me 
settled, 

Having accomplished 80 much, Annie let no 
grass grow under her feet in consumsting thy 
match she was making. 

Old Betty, the woman who had set the 
house in order after the faaeral, and who 
remained in Arthur's service, was bidden by 
his sister to prepare a nice supper, “ang 
Vera and I will come and take tea with 
Arthur. Acd mind you broach the subject 
te Vera, and have it understood and decided |" 

To which her brother jokingly said that he 
saw no necessity for exerting himself. Sings 
Annie was far more interested than he 
why should she not pop the question? Bay 
the lady pouted and found faulé with him for 
being so lukewarm a suitor. 

‘* Vera ought to reject you,”’ she caid, “Jf 
would serve you right. You do nos half 
appreciate her.” 

“Indeed, I do!” replied Arthur, seriously, 

Oa the afternoon appointed he came late 
from the office. He had been detained. As 
he drove in at the gate he saw his sister's 
phaeton in the stable yard, and Miss Blythe's 
pug basked in the sunshine on the terrace, 

Spider came and smelled at hia leg, as he 
gave the man the lines; bat he had no par. 
ticular affection for the dog, any more 
for its mistress. He went slowly into the 
house. The business in hand weighed upon 





m. 
** You are better late than never, Arthar!” 
cried his sister, Le jor 6 

She was in good spirits. 

Vera wore a very neat-fiifing black silk 
dress, and looked a little conscious as he 
shook hands with her. 

“I hope you miss me a little.” she said, 

‘* Betty is a very good cook, bat not an 
expert like you,” he answered. 

And Vera did not resent this, Sbe knew 
that cooking was a very important thing in 

a. 


‘+ How soon will supper be ready?" 

“In half-an-hour, sir, as goon as the chicken 
is br’iled,” called Betty, from the dining. 
room, 

Like any hungry man, he impulsively fol- 

wed her voice. 


Annie and Vera had brought flowers and 
jelly. The table looked inviting. ‘ 

“ You hada caller to-day, Mr. Arthar,” said 
old Betty, diving into a deep drawer for fresh 
napkins. 

“Who was it?” he asked, looking at the 


‘sauce, 

*Alady. Said she wanted to see you very 
much. Said her name was—— Umph! 0b, 
Bavks — Mrs, Banks. I ‘most forgot it. 
Come in a carriage from London, I reckon. 

“Don’t know any such person,” ans 
— bee! ee & long day in town, was 
little of people. 

“Said she was a-stayin' at Mapletons. 
Would like to have you call before six this 
evening, as she was leaving London to- 
night.” 

< What is it?” asked Annie, coming out. 
“A mistake, probably,” answered ber 
brother. ‘I don't know any Mrs. Banks. She 


' mast have mistaken me for some one 6 


“ Nice lady ; and she seemed disappoiated,” 
remarked Betty, hurrying into the kitchen, 
where the chicken was cooking. 

Arthar strolled back into the sitting-room. 
He walked the carpet, smelled the bouqaet, 
and chatted with Vera. ‘ 
Five minutes wore away. Then, by & cle 
leas movement, he knocked a card off & 
table. 

He picked it up. It looked very fresh. Oa 
it was written, ‘‘ Alice Bell Banks! 

The colour og ss ha tees. = sonst 
it over. On the other side was pe : 
Shatin Cues I see you? I leave she 
city short! ter six.”’ 

He a it all. He did not know = 
squarely he turned his back on Vera. 





enthusiasm,” floated to the surface of his 


opened his mouth to make some ¢xp 
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exouses, but be looked at the clock, pointing 
to twenty-five minutes to six, and made none, 

He went out of the room, took up his hat, 
and the front door banged. 

“ Why,” cried Vera. 

Annie took up the card. : 

«The chicken’s done. Supper’s all ready,” 
sonounced Betty. . P - 


Arthur drew the lines over his hot hore at 
the door of Mapletons. Saladin had never 
made such time in his life, and quivered like 


i fast young — kill their 
porses !”” said a man going by. 

cow did not heed. He pnuiled out his 
watch and got the light on it. He jumped to 
the pavement. There was a chance, It was 


ii seailed a boy to cover and and hold Saladin, 
a man who came out of the hotel en- 
trance with a bag and pile of ladies’ wraps, 
he put in a carriage. 
gg edo him standing by them and ran 
He got hold of a porter instantly, 
and gave him half-a- crown. 
“Show me Mrs. Banka’s rcom.” 
The man obeyed his instructions without 
the slightest hesitation. 
The door stood ajar. There was a lady 
with her bonnet on in the centre of the apart- 
ment; a maid was putting a cloak about her 


“ Are you sure my watch is quite right?” 
sshed the former, in a low, sweet, anxious 


oie. 

“The madam have it quite right,” answered 
the Italian girl. 

Alice sighed. Arthur remembered that he 
bad never in hie life heard her sigh before; 
and then he was ushered in, and was sure he 
bad never seen her so thin, so pale, yet s0 
utterly lovely. 

Bhe uttered a little cry, and gave him both 
her hands. 

“Ob, thank you for coming! I am going 


Ho!” he said. 


She blushed. But she was too high-bred to 


“An old friend has come. I will take the 
morning train. You san countermand the 
orders, Felicia ;'’ and they were alone. 

Bhe took off her bonnet and. cloak, and sat 
down on a little sofa with him. She told him 
of her busband’s death, a year previous. Their 
home had not been a happy one. 

"Ido not love it. I came here on business, 
bat I must go back.” 

“ Alice, be brave. Tell me the truth. You 
wanted to see me because you love me.” 
bent her head, turning pale. 

a Ilove you. You shall be my wife,” 
seemed to have suffered too much to 
joy at anything; but he saw that he 
her, and that pleased him better than 
& good many hours before he went 
his drooping horse and relieved the 
who claimed, however, that he had never 
such a good evening’s work. 
drive in the midnight fog was not 
&; but he found Annie the next day, 
entered on the matter boldly. 

“Twenty.five minutes after I left you I 

vag wife,” he said; “so I shall not ask 


“ 
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A BEAUTIFUL CLAIMANT. 


te eee 
OHAPTER II, 


Miss Boviroton’s death was a nine days’ 
Wonder in the neighbourhood. The servants, 
hted to have such a choice theme for 
G0stip, repeated far and near the “ warning ”’ 
their lady had received ; for though the butler 
bad held bis tongue shrewdly enough during 
mistress's life, it stood to reason he re- 
Warded himself for his recticence afterwards, 





and so for miles round people heard of the|into the matter thoroughly. He couldn’t 
riderless white horse, who had appeared at ~ the Manor with all yo people ehh 
the Manor to summon the last of the good old | Dear me, Kitty, this will make a sad coming- 
family to her rest. home for Vere." 

_, But though all Bovington prided itself on} The next day brought two excitements for 
its enlightenment and education, strange to} The Sycamores. In the morning Mr. Melville 
fay, the one voice raised to contradict the!came and had & long business conversation 
story was that of a young girl. Even the! with the Squire ; in the afternoon she heir of 
Squire himself grew silent or changed the | the pretty homestead returned from Africa. 
subject when his old friend's death was “My dear sir,” the lawyer assured Mr, 
spoken of ; but Kitty gave her opinion boldly, Thornton, “you are quite mistaken. No one 
and never swerved from ib, in the world could suspect you of mercenary 

‘*I don't believe in ‘warnings’ and such | motives,” 
things. Miss Bovington was a good woman,| ‘' Well, they all looked askance at me. 
and did not need a white horse to tell her that Maitland, I'll trace Arthur Bovington’s 
at eighty-four she must be near her end. If! children if I spend every penny of my savings 
Anthony saw the horse—and I suppose he/on the search. No one shall have the power 
did, or he wouldn't make such a fass—depend | to say I enriched my boy with the property of 
upon it it was some poor animal that had | the orphans.” 
strayed into the Manor stable by mistake. Or} ‘Don’t forget one thing, Squire,” said the 
elee someone who had a gradge against Miss younger man, gravely. ‘ You have no right 
Bovington and knew the family superstition | to sacrifice Vere’s interests because he is your 
brought a white horse under her window on/son. He must have jastice at all costs.” 
purpose to frighten her.” “I don’t understand,” said the Squire, 

“ You talk like a child, Kitty,” said her “Tam not likely to defrand my own 
father, reprovingly. ‘Miss Bovington was 
at peace with all the world, and no one owed 
her a grudge.” 

Kitty smiled, 

“I’m afraid we must be content to differ, 
dear," she said, standing on tip-toe to bestow 
® kiss on the top of the Squire's bald head; 
“‘and I'd rather talk about the future than 
the past, please. Who is to be the new owner 
of the Manor?" 

“I don’t know.” It was the day of the 
funeral, and the Squire had heard the will 
read in the presence of a large gathering of} ‘You are encouraging, I must gay,” 
county people, whose opinion of the document | returned the Squire, gravely, ‘ Perhaps 
was evident, from their very stony expression | you'll tell me what I am to do. Hitherto you 


as they listened : and the very chilly good-byes | have only informed me what I am not to do.” 
he ‘I think advertisements should be inserted 





















































*‘Jast think of the amount of money at 
stake!” said the young lawyer, gravely. * It 
there will be one claimant depend upon it 
there will be a dozev. You will need to make 
the most searching inquiries, to demand the 
most convincing proofs, before you acknow- 
ledge anyone as Arthur Bovington'’s des- 
cendant. Remember, Squire, if you give up 
your trust while you have the shadow of a 
doubt you will be doing your son a crael 
wrong." 


8 wed on the Squire, showed him 
plainly they thought he had ted and/jin all the papers for Arthur Bovington’s 
curried favour with the old maid to obtain | address, or for proof of his death.” 


“It would be easier to communicate with 
the owners of the Amazon, and see what port 
he landed at.” 

“Ihave done that already. The Amazon 
went down in the Channel, with all hands on 
board. Two of the sailors managed to swim 
until they met with a passing vessel which 
picked them up. They gave a list to the 
owners of the passengers on board the ship 
when she sank, and the name of Bovington 
does not appear in it; so that either the 
brothers must have landed at some port where 
the vessel called, or else they forfeited their 
passage money and never sailed in her.” 

Now the Squire was hot-tempered and irri- 
table. The events of the past few days had 
not tended to lessen either of these standing 
traits of his character. Nothing could have 
been kinder than Mr. Maitland’s intentions in 
thos paving the way for Mr. Thornton's 
work ; but the old gentleman choze to con- 
sider he had thwarthed him, and interfered 
unjastifiably in hia business. In short, the 
Squire flew into a passion, and ordered the 
lawyer out of the house. 

Maitland was a gentleman, and as proud as 
his antagonist. He did not need bidding to go 
twice, and lefs The Sycamores with a firm 
resolve never again to set foot in it; but, alas! 
for the resolution of men and women. Most 
of them, however strong, will yield to the 
persuasion of a small ged called Capid. Before 
he was out of the grounds Claude met Kitty 
Thornton, and the very sight of her softened 
his anger and modified his mind into the 
opinion that, obstinate and pigheaded as the 
Squire undoubtedly was, there wereallowances 
to be made for an old gentleman sadly em- 
broiled for the first time in his life in a very 
difficult legal dilemma, 

‘‘ Why, I thought you were going to stay to 
lanch!” said Miss Thornton, when they had 
exchanged greetings. ‘I am sure mother 
expects you.” nwa 

**Bhe probably knows by this time that I 
have been dismissed with orders never to enter 
The Sycamores again.” 

Kitty looked amazed. 


her wealth for his son. ‘I don’t know,” 
went on poor Mr, Thornton, with a heavy 
sigh. ‘‘ She's left it all to Arthur Bovington's 
children, if he had any, and I hope to good- 
ness he had a dozen, or I shall never hold up 
my head again.” 

ith one hand on his shoulder Kitty drew 
the whole story from him. Her eyes flashed 
with indignation as she heard of the suspicions 
of their neighbours. 

“You were the dearest friend Miss Rebecca 
had in the world,” the girl said, defiantly ; 
‘‘and if she had passed over these cousins she 
bad never seen and left anything to Vere 
absolutely no one could have blamed her. Of 
course, you'll have to try and find Arthur 
Bovington’s son?" Then, after a pause, ‘' But 
he can’t be very young by this time," 

“ He’s turned sixty if he's a day,” returned 
the Squire, hopelessly ; ‘‘and it’s more than 
fifty years since anything has been heard of 
him. I'm sure I didn't realise what a piece of 
work it would be, or I’d never have told 
Rebecca I'd be one of the trustees.’ 

“Der. Bolton is the other,” said Kitty, 
oo “‘ What does he think of it 
al ” 


The Squire fairly groaned. 

‘« He saya he leaves the search to me with 
the utmost confidence, and that when there 
are any papers to sign he's quite ready. I 
believe, Kitty, the Vicar means to let me do 
all the work, and just sign his name oocoasion- 
all _”? 

"Well, you know he cares for nothing but 
his books,” said Kitty, a little excusingly. 
‘Mrs. Bolton told me herself unless he is 
roused he never took the least interest 
in anything outside his study. Depend 
upon it, papa, when the heir is found 
Dr. Bolton will shake hands with him 
and present him with a oopy of his 
sermons, and then consider he has falfiiled 
all she duties of a trustee in the most ad- 
mirable manner.” ‘ 

‘I have sent for Maitland,” said Mr. 
Thornton, helplessly. ‘ At least, he promised 
me he'd come up to-morrow morning and go 
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+ Mito Moivisna |" 

“* gud for the nfe of me I don’t know what 
offerice 1 bavé committed,’ he ssid, simply, 
“except trying to spare your father trouble, 
Miss Thornvon; will you think kindly of 
me, even thoogbh, ss I expect, you may be 
forbidden to speek to mein future.” 

Kitty's face grew serangely pale and grave, 

** cannot understend it,” she said, esdly. 
‘Papa baa been 80 strange and aoplike bim- 
selfever since Mies Bovington'’s death. He 
werquite angry with me becauee I would not 
believe in the ‘white borse,’ which was said 
toooome to ber ae watning.”’ 

“ J believe in it; Kuosy.” 

“You!” too nrach sarprite? at this con- 
fowwton of soperscition to resent the use of 
hér Onristien neme. “ You believe in that?” 
Claude »newered. 

 T betteve Mise’ Bovingion saw a ridetiess 
white horess and’that knowing the old legend in 
her famity suvtt w sight furetoded trouble; 
she worket! hervelf up inte » state of excite: 
ment: whiet’ at ber age proved fural, You 
know the doctor said he bad attended her 
before for spasms of the heart, and warned 
hée any endden syitation would be fatal. 
Thien thiuk of all she went through that day! 
She hed to rake up all tne niet psinfal 
roetaories of her life, and to decide in'a few 
hodts ‘how to dispous of her endrmous fortune. 
Tue white borse 014 not come ae a’ warning,’ 
batds certainty ktlled ‘ber.” 

T wight understiod it,” 

« Woas puzzies you?” 

“You seé. there wete no white horses at 
the Menor, and how could one come there 80 
esithy ?” 

“ Ts' would not come unless if wae serie-—or 
bromght; sath the lawyer, gravely. ‘ I confess 
it'interribte to thidk of each w thing; bus I 
bdlieve; myeeif; that’ horse waa brought by 
scoreurtte faxhilier with she Bovingtén eupersti- 
tion. and plict@ soniewhere where the poor 
olditac y wus seo tt,’’ 

“+ Bot who #owawish her dead Y She had 
not #n enemy in the world,” . 

‘ L nope uo one Wistied her Sead; but there 
WSs keeurk! people whe hoped for a share of 
her wealth. and wtto troubled themesives con- 
tinoslly with the fear she mighy die withont 
niwking a will, 'nmy opinion one of these 
thoeght it wonld by well to remind her of her 
greet age, and so brought the white horte 
wttte she must see 1t—not intendiny, in the 
leaee; to kill ter by frrght. bat to awaken her to 
the recollection trav ut her great age it was 
time shb mace her wii,” 

Keny hetenead shotgntfally. 

“ [ cam evess @fom you mean.” 

“Indeed I meant no perdon in particnlar, 
[hiv an open seorst thst qatte a dozen people 
Are dieapporated at the convents of the will. 
Mitt is not buve been one of them?’ 

“L wish they had it all.” oriet Kitty, 
véettementiv. ‘Jost think, Is may be years 
before we flod ous if Arthat Bovington's son 
Walter lett aoy chiltiren; wnd it pepe iv in 
® fever of unexviness a the while home will 
becreadtal. Besides, it is eo bud for Vere.” 

Meivland shook his head, 

© 1S will be the makingof Vera, unless I am 
Mistiken. If will maky him strike ont a path 
forhimeelf: He won's be content to sit cown 
DoW se ad idle comnty gen*teman, lest people 
sltonld say be wae waiting for the Manor. He 
Wil'ses to Work in right eatnest.”’ 

Kissy sighed. 

‘Paps hates trade, I don't think he would 
ever forgive Vere if he wens into bariness.” 

“I must not keep you,” said Muivland, 
qvietly, and yet I do not like to eay good. bye. 
‘The next time we meet you may bave been 
forbioden to speak to me” 

‘“* Pshould now obey,” said Kitty, resolntely. 
“I never give up old friends withous good 
oxtten,”’ 

* Kitty,” he had come a few paces nearer? to 
her; and was looking down on her with a 
world of love sbioiny in hiv dark eyes, 
* Kivty, could you try to Jook on méae anme- 
thiog more than a friend, My durliog, I had 





not meant to epeak go soon. I should have 
waited until I had a better position to offer 
you; bat, dear, I cannot bear that we should 
part without your knowing all you are to me, 
There has never been a time, Kitty, in the laet 
seven years that you have not been the star of 
my life, every ambition of my heart, every 
aspiration I have ever formed has began and 
enced with you.” 

Mies Thornton spoke. no word in_reply to 
her Jover’s impassioned appeal, but she did 
not take her hand away, and she drew a little 
closer to him. 

** What, will papa say,?"’ 

“What do you say, Kitty?. That is the 
question,” said Clande, fondly. ‘ Dear, will 
you not give me a word of hope to carry, with 
me into exile? ’’ 

“You are not going into exile.. There are 
plenty of nice houses in Bovington besides The 
Sycamores.” 

“Oaly is happens to be The Sycamores that 
contains you. Kitty, don’t trifle with me, 
dear. Tell me plainly if you can‘ try tor care 
& little for. me,’ 

‘I couldn’s possibly try 1” replied. Mita 
Thornton, demurely, ‘* Don't go, Claude," a4 
he released her hand, “ You haveti'#bewrd the 
rest yet; I couldn't/try to care w little for you, 
because I beppen to care a great deal now.” 

** My darling {. and when, will you marry 
me?’ demunded- Mr: Maitland, pursuing his 
advantage artfally, 

‘*I may think of it within thenexttwenty 
years; bas, Ciande, you nrastn’teven talk of 
such a thing, yet. Way, we arén’s ptoperly 
engaxed yet!” 

* Ob, yes we are,’ replied: Clande; ‘' We 
have been engeged exactly two: minutes; 
Kitsy, shall I go. back with yon to thevhonse; 
and tell the Squire shat though ‘expelled from 
hie presence am hour’ ago 1. beve, réturdiedvia 
the character,of his, son-in-law 2?» »° 

* Cersainiy, not. Is would spoikoevery: 
thing.’ i ro 

“Bat what aré we to: do?” asked Mri 
Maitland, ‘It won'tbe'at all nicé' forme to 
be forbidden thé house, Kitty t ’’ 

‘Papa will come round,” sha® rejoined; 
cheerfully’ .““He often gets atigry; but’ ’he 
never bears malice ! ”’ 

“And mesowhile?”" 

* Meanwhile we are sure to mest everywhere, 
Olende."”” Her voice grew grave enddenty. ‘I 
do so wish papa ‘had not agreed to be Miss 
Bovington's executor and trustee to” her beir. 
a tlike it. I:seem to feel sorrow wilftcome 

it.” 

* Yeu; the young gentleman may prove ‘to 
be @ gey baéhelor in search of wife, and in- 
veigle the Squire into thinking you would” fill 
the post chartnifigly.” 

__ “I shat not,” retarned Kitty, firmiy; “ and 
1 ae mp going to begin to doubt nit already, 
why——”" 

Bathe interrupted her, 

‘I shall never doubt ‘you, dear. Only I 
don’t ike this trast badiness: I seem to’ feel 
like you ttt trouble wifl-dome of it.” 

“TI monet go!” said Kitty, hastily. ‘Do 
you know we have been talking here nore than 
an honr?"” 

* Bofore'you go promise’me just thie, Kitty, 
that you will trues me always, and be true to 
me si I can claim yout” 

She repeated the pledge he hail dictated. 
Then with one last fond caress of her little 
hand Claude parted from’ hiv tty fiancée. 
He strook into the public part of the’grounds; 
Kuty turned and made quickly towards the 
house. 

*' How very late you are?" was her mother’s 
greeting when she ertered the dining.room, 
where launch was almost ovér; ‘‘and what a 
colour yon have! My dear, you must have 
been racing to prt yourself in euch & heat !"’ 

Kitty was folly contciotis what had dyed 
her cheeks, bat she did not think if necessary 
to explain. Sne looked demurely at the vacant 
place laid opposite ‘to her own, and said, 


| quietly, — 





ST to 
‘thought Mr, Maitland.was going. 4, 
lunch. here to-day ?’’ Gein: Ay 

Mrs. Thornton sighed, A.gentle, peace loving. 
creature, the Squire’s atormy temper wag, 
real trial to —. exe i 

** Your father has had a little dicagreenen 
with Mr. Maitland, dear!” _ 

‘Little disagreement!” thundered the 
Squire. Whatin the world do you mean? 
The fellow had been meddling. in things,thay 
didn’&é concern him, and as good as called. me g. 
villain to my face ; eo I just ordered him»out 
of the houee. Little disagreement, indeed! 
Why, I ne bya: to. speak to. Mai F 

in; and lil ¢ care none of my family 

dpolker-the scoundrel |’’ . 

Pleasant this for the girl who had. just 
mised to be true to the ‘ scoundrel” while lite ; 
lasted. , 

Kitty Thornton was quite aware her father's, 
passionate anger. rarely Jasied ; but all..the, 
same she was sorry it should have been di-, 
rected against her lover. 

It, seemed to her so bard that on thiad 
all'days in the year he should Sema 
with Olande Maitland. 


ae 


CHAPTER It, 


Tue old Scotoh doctor was quite right when 
he said Jack Bovisgton conld not bold, out 
much longer. ; 

Little more than a week after his sister had 
left the hut at midnight to watch for the,doo. 
tor the poor felfow breathed bis last... 

His had-been a sad and wasted life. The 
only son of a Cape Town trader, he Had been 
lefé a fair business, and. a, moderate sum of 
money when his father, died. 

The business he sold at once, and added the 
price.to his halenee in the bank, .n fo 
invest it in some of the many ‘‘ Co sles” 
then abarting ; bat, unforsonately, he posaesped 
no backbone as old women Calf iba eurengb 
and decision of character without, whiot & 
man can never make hia-mark. nid al 

Jack was fond of pleascre—fonder still of 
drink and, idleneas, so. that. money Wet 
swiftly, He was ‘good campany,” and. s0., 
boasted a throng of friends of. like tasted. to 
himself, os ade 

As be cond never say ‘‘ ne” toany petition 
for help, and was, with all bie faults, 
thoroughly good-natured, it is not 21 
that under all these circumstances his money 
took to itself wings; and when he went ap to 
the gold-fields two years after hig fathers 
death his balance in the bank was little more 
than two hundred pounds, 4 

At first hé waa strangely ‘Inoky.” His 
claim, yielded rich resulta. Then ae 
turned against him, and for weeks he found, 
nota single grain of gold. 

@ gave way to the demon drink, which 
always tempted him. Whether the uasanitary 
arrangements of the infant. town affected his 
constitation and made it less able to support 
the ravages of delirium tremens than before, oF , 
whether, being, his. third attack, it was more 
dangerous than those that had gone _belore, 
they never knew; bat from the, first De. Bae, 
ders gave no bope, and Marguerite knew, 00 
that midnight visit of the kind old surgeon, 
that it was bat a question of days and houre 
before she was lefs alone in the world! 

Alone in thé world! Well, noventirely 60. 
There waa one person who might, have - 
right ¢o pose ae het guardian, and who migh 
endeavour to mould her life ; bat of thia person 
Marguerite had such & Horror, such a terrible 
dread, that she would: ratherjhave hired ber- 
self ont in Cape Town a3 an upper ser 
than submitréd ber fature to evict guidance. 

She twas only eighteen, horn 
and bredin Africa ; but, unlike most colonial 
girle, she boasted no ftiends bf her own 8¢e. 

Her mother, a prod, atistocratio benuty, 
hat never forgotten the rank ste fi 





hit 
Engiant, and, though fovea made her acyept the 
hand of the prosperous trader, she had never 
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sa 
troubled herself to be gracious to his buginess 


sonnections. i. f 
§he would not cultivate her neighbours, and 
gabbed all attempts at kindness to her chil- 











one was 8 good mother according to her 
: She taught Marguerite everything 
she knew, and taught her well. 
Shetried in vain to make ‘‘Jack" more 
herself, but he had inherited from his 
natather a weak, vacillating nature; and 
paving, At the same time, an unusually sweet 
and veryshandsome face Mr. Boving- 
»never shaxed hia wife's fears, but had 
aught his. hoy perfection. 
Mrs. Bovington! She dieda few 
after her husband, and she extorted 
(then. twenty-one) a solemn pro- 
nd and gentle.to hia sister, who | 
} sixteen; while. to the little 
in her own pride.and 
cter, she gaye one- solemn 
8 went with them an@- 
for her living, to go to Enge: 















y-, ‘Ioan see now it wage) 
he'time it seemed natural, | 


in-Eagland, there. ares} 


moments, 

“You must go to England, ohifdie,”* he 
tld her fondly, in one of his conscious inter- 
wl, You won’s care.to ajay on, -with Julia 
ce eee 

"Ob, m0.1.”’ btruggle 
tard not to shudder at the pate seset “Jal ‘ 
“Besides, she would not want,,me, Jack} ” 

He did not contradiocé her, 

‘Ihave the address, of mamma’ 
mig,” esid Marguerite, Hy. ‘* Mamma 
amayenaid I. must.go to ber ; bot, oh, Jack, 
Tom's bear,to think of losi en)’ 

“My, childie, -it’s little, x Bhould. be. 0 
youcr anyone else. I’m nothing but a. ne'er, 
do-well; best hidden; away ont of sight.and 
forgotten |” 

“Donis,>Jack! dear. Jack! don’é talk. like 

I cams begs. is |.” 
“Dayou..kuow, child, yon. arethe Isat of 
te, Boyingtona?” said Jack, in a. more 

tons... ‘‘ Our father used to set. great 
tore, hy, hig descent, and declare there was 
mé-praperty.in England that, might come to 
Whyyand-by, You know.he went to England 
Seky thirty. years ago, and apend a leng time 
shege;... 16 was there hemes onr er and 
married her. TH went, to look at the old 
{amily:mansion. Is; was.openonca a.week—a 
Patt of it--to sightsegre, and jthey went over 
W jpet like. strangera.. Father didn’t care 
much for auch things, bat mother would have 

me to be Bovingten.of Bovyingtan |” 

" Dear Jack, should: you talk so much,? ” 

“ Nothing can make any difference.now. It 
Would be strange, childie, if ever yon became 
% @eatlady,”’ 

“So. strange that,I am sure. euoh a. thing 

never-h ~ 

"1 don's, know, I, think you'll, miss me, 
s8r—more, perbaps, than Jalia.” 


own 


friends here,” said thee} | 


‘pity. you, child, for yougs} 


iicknese, she | ever-be,!” 
ad “stayed with J “ He- Iagj 
dying it was her voice which soothed his last 





Margnerite's eyea flaahed. 
: Please don’t talk about her, Jack.” 
I suppore she te-tyingdowm: I have worn 


Ou, beth out this tims. Well, she will be able 

mee. Poor Jalil?’ 

Wialepas ban peosanly hb sates tsioaahy 

mf +, but.p y, he paid, anxiogaly,— = | 
ag made no will, You Eng Ij 


realised all I had, and brought it up here with 
me. Jalia will give you enough to take you to 
England. She mugt keep the rest herself, poor 
girl; and, Marguerite, there are papers of my 
father’s and certificates, which you ought to 
have, You will find them all in my little 
leather desk. It is getting very dark and cold, 
— I wish you would ask Jalia to come 
me,”’ 

It cost the.girl a pang to yield her place to 
anyone. Each one of the coming moments 
was precious to her, because it might be Jack’s 
last ; but she could not bear to cross his 
wishes, §o, pushing aside the curtain which 
divi hut into two, she passed into the 

4 om, where. stretched on a rough 


Be 
; lay a young woman apparently fast 
alee In reality, she had heard every.word 


of sthe-interview bet Mar and her 
etween Marguerite 


dying . 
* Quick,;; quick, Jalia. |’ oried-Marguerite, 
‘He ifasking for you,” 


Bovington, eagerly. 

y. « ighe?” sgked Julia, as she sat up, 
and.rd reyes, “ Better?"’ 

H ‘“*Hewwall never be] 1” gaid Marguerite, 








“Oh! do make haste to 
om't let him die. with his last wish 

knowehow he loves you. 
hiisdact request.” 






going," wis Shape = ere — a 
ing off t and pushing bac 
ait-hairwith one hand. “And if 
Lot | Marguegite, it's only his duty, 
| Wks to) who have always 
eee Oy ao tare Ae 


man. txumy-quite true. Jack, despite hie 


It . 
faults, had an affectionate. brother; but 
Marguerite, five years his junior, had never 
béen to him moré than a petted younger 
sister, almost a plaything; while he wor- 
shipped Julia with every fibre of his passion. 
ate, tomantis nature. If only he had ponred 
ont this wealth of love upon ‘some ’trne- 

earted, noble. minded woman shé might even 
t haye infigenged ‘the poof “neé’er-do‘well 
for good ; but, alas} there wav nothing noble 
about Julia—nothing bexutifdl about her save 
her face.., : 

It was. the petty cruslty of a base npinre 
that made Jalig Keep poor guerite away 
from Jack, sincs she had nothing fo ‘ssy to 
him of a géoret charapter. ; 

Withjher hair floaying round ber like a veil, 
ber ‘pale bloe wrapper (Jalia always’ dressed 
well and becomingly) setting off perfect 
face, she knelt down by the bed; and took the 
wasted hand in hers. 

‘' Dear Jack.” 

The eyes on-which, death had so ergs set 
his séal opened at the sound of’ that loved 
voice, 

Jack had known Julia but eighteen months, 
yet for fifteen of those she had een is wife; 
ap che bad surely bad ample Fare to discover 
how frail and faulty waé his idol, "how mean 
and sordid the spirit that dwelt in this beauti- 
fal shrine, : 

And yet be loved her—loved’ her still so 
passionately he could not bear to hear Mar- 
gnesite speak, harshly of her, even though, 
fous fellow, he himself had acknowledged his 
i 
J 


Ez 


tile sister would miss him ‘more than 
alia,” 

Jost agin health her, voice had been the 
Sweetest sopnd his cara 20 now on the 
shore of the dark river it seemed to have 
power for a moment. to detain bis fleeting 
Bpirit. 
ma My darling wite!"’ 

‘* You. must not leave me, 
gently. “TI cannot’ spare 
become of your poor Julia without you?” 

‘* You will soba forges me, sweet. Itis not 
As though you had laved as T loved you; but 
I was never worthy of ben Talis.” 

“You, you were,” said Julia, fondly. “Jack, 


Jack,’ shé said, 
ta “What will 


jg 

a tor-houre. vee os teis m0) s ” 
rac little tits. clonal ee ne 

more #0 him than you can 


Tam not a good woman. I don’t think it ig 
in my nature to love as you do; but, my dear, 
I have cared for you more than anyone else 
on earth. Whatever chance I had of being 
good will be buried with you. You were 
always kind.” 

“Who would not be kind to you, my 
darling !" said the poor fellow, passionately. 
“Oh, Jalia ifonly I could have left you better 
off — if only. I had lived to inherit thia 
English property, then I would have provided 
for you properly.” 

She did mot tell him as Marguerite would 
have done that: ma when he had 
gone, but she lis to the story of: the 


Bovington with great interest, 
she had tant ital. before, and mae 
dreamily,— 
 Bovingtom. Manor, Yorkshire, and. if: my, 
boy had lived it would have been his |” " 
The littlechild had breathed-and died, only 


regretted: by its young aunt, for Jack o 
think vy Tied but his wife; and Mes. Ji 
B jon. regarded all babies ay a nuisanoe, 
8 ig conjunction with small means, 


but a regret for the little life, filled 
her. *Jack had really been the heir to-am,. 
English, estate, why, her boy would have. 
iA his claims. Now, the good fortune, 

if it.came, would be Marguerite's alone, 
a little chap,” said Jack, thi of 
fe pby. ig age Oieeline ae : Ww 
©. 8© soon. a, my dar on't forget 
me, Think of me sometimes, You'jifind a 
richer hugband than I could have been, and bes. 
yet, but there. will never anyone 
re than I havedone, My darling, 


fomalaais 3 upon the pillow. dead, and-for 
% Joalia gave herself up to-grief. 
She. knew. he. spoke. the.truih. No one else 


would love her as he:-had done, No one in all 
the world would give her the same passionate, 
bonndless affection she had received from this 
poor ne'er-do-well, She was not a good 
woman, nor eyen a tender one, but she was 
not-all bad, not utterly heartless; and so for a 
few minutes. she, forgot the future, with all. 
its cares and schemes, and ee herself to 
think only of the past, the sigtiteen 
months aevie whieh ihe had‘been the chief 
object of the cead’ man’s life. 

She roused Herself~by an -efforti and went. 
insa the inner room, Marguerite was there 
asleep ; long days of nursing and long wakeful 
nights had’ told‘apon the poar child. She haa 
meant to’ wateéh: anxiously for the faintess 
sound from her’ brother; bat, alas! she was 
so “‘weaty,’ ‘80 utterly worn ont, that: the 
moment she iay’ down exhansted nature 
avenged itself, and>*ehe fell almost imme- 
diately into a sound sleep, 

Jalia watohed her fof & moment, She had 
never lovedl Margaeri er felf for her any 
attachment, The had n to her af first 
a tival, in that iid Power sometimes to 
inflaence Jack in the right way, and later on 
& burden, since her maintenance lessened ‘the 
soanty store that were the lak), remains of 
Jack's fortane. 

“And that ohild will be rich,” ‘mutte 


. Bovin ‘to “herself; ‘bitterly. * “My 
ma See gs Breve 2 logs, will be ‘her 
gain. She will be a great lady while I ama 


niless waif, sinking lower ayid lower.” 
Peihe les down the aa Set and went back to 
the other room, seating herself where she 
could nat see the still, cold form on the bed. 
She began to count her money—Jack’s money ; 
thats, only. since, the last attack eciged him 


she had-been the: hearer., Highty seyen 
pounderin notes; & gold, and.a few silver 
coina, 


«« And I am to psy Marguerite's passage to 
England ‘out of: this,” thonghs the, jealous 
woman, passionately, “To beggar myself 
thet she may gO and claim her inheritagee. 





Bab,“lam not such s fool,” ; 
A moment's thought, and her decision was 
taken. Seizing s pitoe of paper and.a penoil 


she wrote the following note, pausing now 
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{HOW VEBY LATE You aRE!"’ MBS THORNTON SAID, AS EIITY ENTERED TSE DISING RO-M j 


and then to srrange her sentences, but never 
hesitating as to the cruel scheme : 


* Dean Mancvenrrz,— 

“Your brother is dead, and the last 
tie that bound you and me together is broken. 
I shall go my path, and it had better be a 
different one from yours. 

“You don't think much of my accomplish- 
mente, but even you will admit I can dance. 
In the old days I had an engagement at the 
cirous, and it would bave been better for me 
if I bad never left it, My old troupe are per- 
forming at Kimberley, and if I catch to-day’s 
post-cart I shall get there before they leave. 
‘You see I bave no time to hesitate. 1 cannot 
wait even for your awakening. 

“Dr. Sanders will help you to dispose of 
the furniture and few things left in the hut. 
You may take them all as your own; and 
whatever money is left after poor Jack's 
faneral you can keep. I have enough to take 
me down to Kimberley, and once with the 
cirous I shall be able to earn plenty. 

** If you like todo me a good turn, for Jack's 
sake you will keep my marriage secret. A 
widow might not be so popular aa a dancer. 
I daressy you'll get on all right. You are one 
of thoee cold, prudent people who always fall 
on their feet. We are not likely to meet again, 
for 1 eball stick to the colony, and you, I 
tuppose, will go to England. Bat I’m sure I 
Pieh you well. “ Jum.” 


She folded the letter and addressed it. 
Then, still without looking at the dead face 
on the pillow, she put on her hat and mantle, 
threw a few articles of clothing and a bundle 
of lettere into a little bag, and left the hut 
euddenly, as though she feared her courage 
would give way. 

On and on she tramped. She had talked of 
the post-cart in her letter, but she was by no 
means sure of finding a vacant seat in it, even 
when she had tramped the three miles to ita 
ptarting- place. 





poor fellow’s funeral. Roughly 
you will have ten or twenty pounds in hand 
be a ry is settled. What do yon think of 
oing ” 


Manor, and of her mother’s cousin in England; 
but the doctor did not seem impressed, 


and weloome, but I don’t like to think of you 
as alone in # strange land, When anyone 
suffers from delirwm tremens ag your brother 





Chance favoured her, or seemed to. There 
was room for one more passenger, and Julia 
Bovington took her seat in it just at the 
moment when poor Marguerite awoke from 
her troubled sleep to find Dr. Sanders bending 
over her with an anxious face. 

“ My poor child! Is is all over." 

"You don’t mean Jack's dead? Oh! why 
did I go to sleep? I had only left him fora 
minute while Jalia said good-bye to him.” 

“Don’t grieve, child,” ssid the doctor, 
kindly. ‘Your poor brother is better off. 
If ever man had cause to dread a long life it 
was he, poor fellow, cursed by such a habit, 
and burdened with euch a wife.” 

“ Where is she 7?” 


“Who?” 

“Jolia?” 

“Goodness knows!” said the doctor, 
angrily. ‘I suppose she's gone off to be out 


of the way of the funeral. Women like her 
have a horror of death. There's a note for 
you in the next room.” 

But when he Brought it the lines seemed to 
swim before her eyes. 

“I can’s make it out,” she said, hopelessly, 
** Please, doctor, won’t you read it?” 

Dr. Sanders read it twice. Thc first time 
to himself, the eecond aloud. 

‘* It’s just about what she’s fit for, a circus 
dancer,” he said, sarcastically; “‘and as to 
keeping her secret, why, my dear, she’s not a 
relation you'd care to boast of, I'll see to 
taking everything off your hands, and to that 


Marguerite told him Jack'sstory of Bovington 


“T'll lend you the -money, my lacs, 


did they often have delusions. To my mind, 
my dear, all these fancies about the English 
estate awaiting him were but the visions of 
a diseased brain." 

Marguerite flushed crimson. 

* Bat what shall I do?" 

‘Well, if you take my advice, you'll stey 
quietly with some friends of je at the 
Cape till we get a letter from this lady, 
Mies Pierrepoint, saying whether, for yout 
nome sake, she’s disposed to offer you ® 

ome,” 

Marguerite shook her bead. 

‘Is would seem like begging." 

“Then amy to ot plan. pated md 
your passage home, and put you in 
of e¢me good motherly person who is going 
for a trip to England, and who, if your ow? 
people don’t want you, will give you s shelter 
till you find some way of earning a living. 

It was a kindly offer, if clothed in 
homely words, bat Marguerite hesitated. 
Bince Jack's confidence she bad had visions 
no as heiress of a grand old family, #8 

23 Bovin of Bovington. 

“ Jack wale conscious when he told me 
about the Manor,” she said, gravely. “He 
said I should find the a that would prove 
everything in his desk I will go and fetch it. 
It is in the next room.”’ 

Bat the doctor fetched the desk himself, 
and =e with fatherly patience while she 
opened it. 

Palas! for Marguerite’s ambitious hopes if 
their fulfilment rested on what she found 
the desk, It contained nothing but & 4 
sheets of common writing-paper and # packé 


of bills! 
(To be continued.) 
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[BEFORE ANSWERING, BILEEN LOOKED UP AT BBR QUESTIONER !] 


SOVELETTE.} 
LADY EILEEN’S CHRISTMAS. 
— 
CHAPTER I. 


“Ayp #0,” said Lady Eileen, “this is my 
tew home | "’ 
Bhe was standing on the terrace in front of 
Penthyn Court, looking up at the picturesque, 
lad old building, with its mullioned 
ows, great oaken doors, and quaintly 
twisted stakes of chimneys—a pretty picture 
in the cold, clear eunehine of the December 
day, I¢ wanted a week of Christmas, and 
were congratulating themeelves on the 
weather that seemed likely to usher in 
great festival of our Churoh—real old 
as weather, such as our grandfathers 
ind grandmothers used to have in the golden 
es their youth! 
thie special afternoon, although it was 
bitterly cold, the sun was slanting a pale 
ce on the Court, on the leafless elms in 
the avenue, where the ragged rooks' nests were 
twaying airily abont, on the park lands beyond, 
whioh silvery mists were already rising, 
and, lest ot all, on Lady Eileen herself—a tall, 
er girl with tender grey eyes, and rip- 
pling baie somewhat the colour of a new-fallen 
If she was not exactly a beauty—and there 
Were certain critics of the feminine persuasion 
Who denied her this title—she waa at least a 
gitl upon whom men must geze. 
large, luminous eyes were £0 full of ex- 
Pression, the scarlet lips so mobile, changing 
‘ll in a minute from roguish laughter to 
‘emulous feeling, the whole face so wonder- 
of life and verve, and spirit, that one 
never grew tired of watching its varied play of 
6, 
Bhe was dressed in outdoor costume—a 
mart tailor-made gown of soft grey, outlined 





with silver fox far, and crowned with a saucy- 
looking toque to match, from beneath which 
her flower.tinted face looked wonderfally 
dainty and bewitching. 

Bat she was not alone. A little distance 
from her stood a stout, good-humoured 
looking, middle.aged female, whose attire 
proclaimed her a sors of upper servant — 
asa matter of fact, she was the housekeeper, 
and Lady Eileen, who had only arrived the 
night before, had just been shown over the 
house and grounds by her. 

“Indeed, my lady,” Mrs. Webster said, 
smoothing her mittened hands, ‘‘we are very 
prond of Penrhyn Court!"" Who the “ we” in- 
cluded she did not mention. ‘‘ It’s not the 
grandest house in the neighbourhood, but it’s 
far and away the prettiest, and the Penrhyns 
were one of the oldest families in the county, 
and the most respected—once.” 

Lady Eileen turned round rather sharply, 
attracted by some inflection in the house- 
keeper's tone. 

‘* Why do you sayonce? Do they no longer 
exist?” 

“Well, yes, my lady, I suppose one can't 
say they've exactly died out—leastways, 80 
long as Mr. Lionel is alive. Bat,’ added Mrs. 
Webster, with a solemnity befitting the origin 
of her somewhat involved quotation, “ their 
glory has departed, like asa moth fretteth a 
garment. Poor Mr. Lionel, he’s the last of 
the line, and after him it'll be extinot,”’ 

“Lionel Penrhyn!” repeated Eileen, 
musingly, without noticing Mrs. Webster’s 
confusion of biblical ideas. ‘It is a pretty 
name! Is he a young man?” J 

‘* About twenty-eight or twenty-nine, I 
should think, my lady.’ 

‘* And did he live here before my father 
bought the Court?” . 

‘© Yes, my lady. Bat he didn't keep it upin 
aijy eort of style,—just muddled along, bim and 
hig valet, living, as one may say, from hand to 


mouth. Some people said he was too poor to | 





keep it ur, while others,"—here Mrs, Webster 
shook her head, and looked like a modern 
Sphynx for mystery—* oshere said it was from 
avery different reason that he let it go to 
wrack and ruin.” 

** Tnen I suppose he has gone away now?” 

“ Why, no, my lady, though I'm sure one 
would have thought he would be glad enough 
to shake the dust of the place from off his 
feet! He is gone to the Dower House, which 
is on the other edge of the estate, and which 
he wouldn’t sell to hie lordship, your father. 
But there! I'm sure, my lady, you won't 
want to hear any more about a stranger like 
Mr. Penrhyn, & man as is under a cloud, 60 to 
speak. Is there any other part of the house 
your ladyship would care for me to show 

ou?” 

: “No, thank you,” Eileen returned, with the 
gentle courtesy that always distinguished her. 
“I think I have detained you quite long 
enough. I shall go for a walt now,—over to the 
wood, I think,” she added, waving her hand in 
the direction of a plantation of oaks and 
birches, some half a mile away. “I suppose i 
shan't come to any harm there?” smiling, 

Mrs. Webster did not return the smile. On 
the contrary, her face grew sombre. 

« Well, my lady, I hope not, bat folke do say 
as that ie haunted. Anyway, ifI were 
you, I wouldn't go near the Nan’s Pool.” 
“The Nan’s Pool! Where is that?” 

‘“« About in the middle of the wood. It’s a 
nasty, dull, lonesome spot, where a murder was 
once committed—at , & nun drowned 
herself, and that is much the samething. For 
my part, I never would go a-near the place, not 
even when I was young; although 'twae said if 
a maiden looked in the water when the nun 
was visible, she would see her future husband 
there.” 

Eileen broke into a merry laugh. 

“Sarely you don’t believe this, Mrs. 
Webster ?”’ 

“Indeed, my lady, Ido; but for all that 
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would not venture to look in. Best let spirits 


the cypresses, with their melancholy sugges- 


alone. I alwayssaysthey’re not unlike sleep- | tions. 


ing dogs.” 


“I am, dreaming—my fancy is. play 


ing 
Lanughi in at the seriousness: of the }S0me.trick with me, It cannot bo real! * 
woman's ach, Wisin duanedormng, andwalleed Bileon. murmured to, herself—a sick. terror, 


down the avenue, Womanlike, she wae more | batsling with hor natarally 
determined than ever to seo the wood, with | senea.;-andishe shut her- 

its mysterious pool; bat:aa she went, strangely t 

enough, one name-blended with her thoughts, | 
and repeated itself over-and-over again to the, 


of monotony, 
‘* Tionel P ae 
«ew mupidohy tae toca sto 





















seconditime 
of anything sietrold: ‘told mel?” she} / 
mormured! to herself aft ; mamiif'she rgetting how 
made o determined a ' e@ pool—into 
into # fresh: channel. of faoctyahe 
had food:enongh for the os “pete 
Befare- her father had heen a 
‘ 8 
of how 
ende-meet, and hoping for nothing 
some 


andimpparently better than bis own 


in, amfi he had succeeded to the earldom: and 


estates of Glenalien, 
The family seat was in Séotland; bat thes 


present Lord Glenallen did mot care fom the} ° 
north, so the first investment of his newly} 


E 
é 
i 
4 
= 


or two, As the, 
time he and ye leo 
alone at the Court. 


the rock by the nun’s Jover, for: 









r ‘of excite vficphed shoes! through her 
excitemen 
the spoke to him, 


“I thonght I aaw-the form of a nan on the 





were | Other side of the -pool, and it looked so tn- 


canny that it alarmed me,” she said, trying 


In less than half.an hour she reached the ! to speak in tonesas quiet as his own. 


wood, where the brown and golden leaves still 


It was his turn to start now, and it seemed 


clung to the sturdy oaks, and the bare branches | t0 her~but the light wae so deceptive that 
of the beeches made a delicate, dark lacework | #he could hardly be certain—thas he grew a 
againet the blae of the sky. Although it was | 8hade paler. 


by po.meanes anextengive. plantation. it was 


decidedly an inttisate ane—the 
and recrossed each other ina 


‘*Ah!" he.muttered, and he went closer to 


ths crossed | *he pool and strained his eyes until the out. 
t labyrinth, 


lines cf the nun grew familiar to them; Then 


gnd several times Eileen loss her way, and bad | b® came back to Efleen. 


to retrace her steps. 


Yes," he said, “ yon are right, the nun is 


One. glence sufficed to convince her of: its 


more to hinsself than to her, ‘‘ whas new 


idantiiy, nad ahe wae bound to confess thas the trouble she forbodes ? " 


usekeeper's. description, had. new been: in- 


correct, 


ih dai ible to. i 


imagine; aed seen in the P 
waningdight of the-Deaomber pfternoon--tor | °° Might have 


Fe was silent for a few, secandg,, his, head 
bent as if fost in thonght, and; apparently 


Amore lonely, and desolatelooking place gaits unconscious of his companion’s presence. 


erbaps, under other conditians, this indiffer- 
ued Eileen; bus.now the 


qonade only feeling of which she. was. conscious was 
pata tis ds a ee aon — & great and overwhelming interest ir she man 


enough to daunt.evem the boldest heart. 


The, pool itself ..was aismall.sheet of dark, i 
motionless water—not a ripple on its surface, } 178 


before her. No idea of fear came te har— 
though she might well have entertained it, seo- 
atghe was eo far from home, andalone in 


nots: trogmant.of .weed, not w sign of life. So the winter darkness with a perfect.atranger. 


abterly still was. it.that, one. involantaril: 


’bougbtof fathomless. depths, and. wondered, reusi 
with ».shudder, whas -horrora there might | °P*° 


boas tha 


Atone end of it -wasa rook, whose front rose Peter fot toe pes 
perpendicnlarly. from the water; and above 


thig, anohed two tall, solemn. looking 


whiok, even at mid-day, cast a deep s iw. 

Just fopaiminute oes thovgtrt-of turning 
‘oack; then, ashamed of bar fears she advanced ” A : ‘ 
doid|y, end .seod. quite lous to the margin, | “CUS” she rejoined, simply. +! 
trying! to.-persn&tle herself that she wag ready 


“Tbeg your pardon,” he said, as last, 
himeelf. with an effort, and waking 
©.exigencies of, the. sitaation—for one 
glance had sufficed to show him that Eilean 
g and pretty for it:to be wise 
wander about alone in. the 
wood at this time of the evening. ‘¥, aup- 


yore 798 have lost yonr way,? I dixeot 
you?” 
“Tt would be. very kind of 


on. if. you 
have. not 
exactly lost my way, for I came. to the. wood 


40 lacyhta' seen: Ali @ torah’ sa with the intention of seeing the pool ; but I am 


whith Mre: Webster lad hinted. 


not quite sure that I could get back again with- 


Jas then the curved avo of tee young moon out a good deal of difficulty.” 


none above thetres tops, and sents long, strag- 
sting ray of light athwart the stagnant water. 
Wileew started violently: What was it that 

shaped itecif against the blacknes. 
et the rock-as the tremulous moonbeam fell 


suddendy 
Uponris? 


The figureof a nun! The hands clasped 
and uplifved‘es if in prayer, the head bent, 
‘the vait sweeping backwards in heavy folds, 

inct with deepair- 
jag eaveeaty, ‘aud above, the dark bonghs of 


to the feet, the attitude inst 


“* Your home is——-? " interrogatively, 

* Penrhyn Court,” 

Was it fancy, or was there a sudden catch 
in his. breath{? 

“You are Lord. Glenallen's daughter, 
then?” 

*Yes,—Eileen Stuart.” 

He bowed gravely, a2 if in acknowledgment 
of the introdnetion, but made no effort to 
imitate her. candour, Shonidering his gua, 
and whistling a couple of dogs that had been 
sniffing about somewhat tneasily, as if they 





= 
Were not over-pleased with their whereabonts 
he walked by her side for some little distanoe 
without speaking. Indeed, it was Eileen who 
finally broke the silence. 

‘* You are well acquainted with this wood 7” 

i I know every inch - it.” 

‘Then perhaps you can tell me so; i 
= the Nana. Pool?’ muting 

“Yes,” id again quietly. “ W i 
you want.to know?” cue + 5 

Eileen was a little confused: Tt was noi 
quite easy to formalate. her thts with 
those dark, indifferent eyes:lookinginto hers, 


“T can tell you what has been told to me, 
but: whether the story is a true one I do not 
pretend tosay- The -Ont-of 












“ Bot you—you-do not, it?” she 
xebneaba, surprised: by histone, 

“Lady Bileen,” he. xeturmed’ inpressively, 
“ surrounded as we are —— forces, com- 
passed about by the meshes of a mysterious 
fate which impels us onward in spite of onr- 
selves, how shall we say what we believe—how 
draw a hard-and-fast line between what our 
senses understand, and what is beyond our 
ken? Five years ago I should have scoffed at 
the notion of the supernatural. Now—well, 
now I have good reason to dread the appear: 
ance of the Black Nun!” ‘ 

Dileen wassilent. Indeed, it was rathendifi- 
cult to make a reply to such a speech as this, 
especially as her-companion quickened his 
pace, and walked a little ahead of her asit to 
put an end to the conversation, At the gate 
of the wood he . 

**Now I willleave you,” he said. ‘ Youare 
in your father’s grounds, and no one is ey 
to molesé you. If you walk quickly you. 
reach the Conrt in less than:five minotes.” 

“Bat will you.not come. to the Conrt, and 
let my father thank you for your eavors? 
she sand, with a quite onusual timidity. 

He laughed. soornfal langh, thas was very 
a hank Na, I y where, and 

= on,. Na, I never go an 

it is not on ali likely that Lord Gienallen 
would, see any, oceasion for thanks in the fact 
thet I was hia danghter'sescort. On the con- 
trary, he would probably, forbid.you to even 
mention my meme, or confess to the heinous 
crime of knowing me.” t 

‘Yon. are mistaken, Indeed youare!” oried 
the gizl, with an earnestness of whieh she 
waa utterly umconacious, ‘My father. wou 
be geatelal, aglam. Indeed, yourestimaton 
of him is a.wrong.one |” ; 

“Tg is? Mention my. name to him, Che, 
Lady Ei and you will,see that; the last 
man in the world he would desire to cres-hié 
threshold is.Lionel Penrhyn.’ 


€ 


Baying. which he, removed his hat end 
abroptly lefs her. 
CHAPTER II. 


Lapr Exeex waa far too much-interested in 


the man whose acquaintance she had, 60 
strangely made:not eet to. solve the my story 
whioh asemed. to surround: him, That —_ 
night atter dinner, when she and the - 
wers sitting alone in the daawing-Fe0ms 9 
told him of her afternoon. adventare, 





ending. 
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ord Glenallen was intlined to be angry, 
yon have no business to take long walka 
py yourself. It isimprndént, to say the least. 
as to Me. Penrbyn, he bstaved very properly 
in not taking advantage of your rash invita- 


venput why, papa ?”” 

“ ian te would be impossible for me to 
receive hico,”” 

“What has he done, that you should 
ratase?’” demanded Eileen, a swift red 
epringing up into her delicate cheeks, 

The Earl's brows knitted themselves to- 
gether, He wasa tall and singularly handsome 
man, still in the prime of life, but with 
cermin lines in his face,.that a physiognomist 
would. no? have admired—a man who had 
obiained the reputation, of being an. egotist, 
and was yet, by — of his charm of manner, 

iyercally popular. 
nm Pesrhyn is banned by society,” he 
retatped, coldly, ‘and for very good reasons, 
whieh. it ia not necessary to explain to you, 
Let 08 change the subject. You remember 
¢bat Mra, Clifford arrives to-morrow ?”’ 

Yes,” answered the girl, with a markéd 
coldpecs.‘' I am sorry you invited her, papa.” 

“Why, may Lask?” 

‘Beoanse she is a. woman; don’t like,” 

Lord Glenallen put down his coffee-cup, 
and. looked. at bis daughter with mild ocon- 


tempt, 

«My. dear,’ be said, gently, ‘in isening our 
invitations we oan’t always consult our likea 
anddistikes, We must ask those people who are 
ost Jikely to arause and reflect credit on us, 


Now-Mrs.: Clifford is an extremely charminy;, 


wothan, in. whose company I never for one 

moment feel: dull. I think I have given you;a 
ood reason for asking her here,” 

ileen- wae silent, her mind busy—not with 


the Henenrable Mrs. Clifford, but with Lionel, 
Pembyn; and.ig was quite natural that-he, 


ehynldoncupy-.ber thoughts, during the time 
that intervened between their meeting and 
the.arrivad, of the expected guest,, which. took 
place early the next afternoon. 

4. oarriage bad been. despatched to. the 
station; to meet the fair widow ; and as. the 
sound of wheels announced its return both the 
Darl and Eileen went. out on.the terrace to 
meet it 

Ontoot it stepped a tall, queenly woman; 
whose age might have been about twenty-eight 
or'nige-=s woman with flashing dark eyes, 
sedan élive-+tinted complexion, touched with 
cumsén om:tips and cheeks. She was dreseed 
io rioederk velvets, and sables that trailed 
after he¥on the marble steps as she came 
tobwatd) For although she had been a widow 
batvacfew monthe she made no pretence of 
Weaving weeds for her late husband, ‘The 
Hati's greetings’ were most cordial, and made 
op for thé*lack of warmth in Eileen; Indeed; 
*o o¢cupied was he in his inquiries concerning 


‘en’ who had foliowed her out of the carriage, 
wd new stood quietly watching the trio. 

Mb |’ exchimed Mrs. Clifford, turning 
rotnd,; with a rich rnstling of her silken skirts, 
“Thad: forgotten! Lord Glenallen, you. mast 
torgiveme. I-have taken she liberty of bring- 
{og afriend down with me;—I hope I have not 
exeeeded my privileges.” 

‘“‘ Any friend of yours must be weloome,” 
rejoined thé Earl, courteously ; and he turned 
40 the géntieman, who had tow come nearer, 
ahd Btosd with the light falling fall on his 
thee—a fair, pale face, thas would have been 
=. but for w pair of deep, steely blue eyes, 

“TI hope I oan claim a welcome on my own 
ae00tn Fal¢o—ne a friend of very old standing,” 


hie ssid) in a low, somewhat drawling. voice; 


holding ont hie baud, ‘Ie it not so, 
Glehalien 2” 

For s moment the Earl lost his composure. 
Hs fade-grew pale, and he drew backward, 
With @ quick catching of his breath, that was 
notat all suggestive of pleasure. 


“Why. Havkaley, what brings yon here?” 


le’ ¢xdeimed, at last, with an exaggerated 





assumption of cordiality. ‘I thotght you were 
abroad.” 

“So I was until a month ago, and the first 
news I reveivéd in England "was that you had 
aucteeded to the family honours. I con- 
gtatnlate you, with all my heart. Bat will 
you not present me to your daughter?” 

Lord Glenallen did so, but not with his 
customary ease, 

“Sir Richard Hawkeley, Lady Bileen 
Stuart." 

Tae Baronet bowed deeply, flashing at the 
same time a long, keen, admiring glance at 
the young gitl, which had the effect of making | 
her feel slightly uncomfortable, and'prejudie- 
gc, bs against him. 

ater on the’prejadice wore off a littlé, Sir 
Richard, of course, took her in to dinner; and 
oved himself so bright and amusing, so 
deférentjal and’ attentive to’ her’ slightest 
wants, thatthe coldness with which she had a 
first treated him gradually thawed, and she 
became her‘own frank, winning self: 

Bhe looked very charming to-night; dressed 
in virgin white, with a few violets nestling iu 
the laces at her bosom, her simplicity strongly 
contrasting with the magnificence” of’ Mrs. 
Clifford’s costume of ‘amber satin; and eap- 
phires, and deep red roses. 

The dinner was undoubtedly avery pleasant 
one. The table glittered with silver and ont 
glass; delicate exotios were grouped in low 
vases, and between them wax.candles in silver 
candlesticks threw a warm light from beneath 
their shades of rose.coldured silk: 

Loré Glenallen devoted‘ himself” to the 
beautifol’ widow, who received his attentions 
with a coquettish nonchalance that encouraged 
even while it pretended to repulse them. 

Hileen, however, was glad when Mrs. Clifford 
hafl eaten her last strawberry, and trifled with 
Her last bonbon, for then she was at liberty 
to give-the signal to leave the gentlemen ‘to 
a“ cigate, ee Geis to the ap ies Tee 
a long; low, 'o oned rootn, \ ng out 
on Be teentbe, . - 

The Widow went almost immefliately to" the 
window, sweeping aside the ‘heavy velvet 
otrtain with one jéwelled’ hand, and: gazing 
ont into the garden beyond, fajntly’ illumined 
by the moonbeams. 

It her companion contd Have’ read the 
thoughts thet surged through that restless 
brain, a8 the proud eyes Gwelt‘on the wintry 
landecspe, she wonld indeed have been startled 
ag well ag astonished. 

‘How do you like your new home?” ‘she 
asked, presently. 

* Very well, indeed, so far; but I havereally 
not thoroughly explored it as yet. That quaint 
old tower at the end of the west wing I have 
not even entered.” 

Mrs. Olifford let the curtain fall from her 
fingers, which suddenly seemed to have lost 
all power. She did not say anything for a few 


arr well-being that he did not notice a gentle- eens tak Wate Se Shee See = 


aware of gome subile change in}her voice. 

“Ah! The tower that facés the West! I 
remember noticing it as we‘drové up thé 
approach. You must take’me to look over it 
some day while I am here,” ; 

“With pleasare,” answered Lady Eileen, 
courteously, joining her guest, and looping up 
the curtiim so that a view of the lawned might 
be obtained. 

Mrs. Clifford was playing abstractedly with 
one of her bracelets—an Indian one of cutious 
workmanship, that attracted Bileen's atten: 


tion. 

‘How very pretty that is!" observed the 
young girl, and Mrs. Olifford held out her 
— nely moulded white wrist towards 

er. 


“Yes, it'is pretty, and ourious. I have 
never before seen one like it; An uncle of 
mine brought it to me from India when I was 
quite @ yonng girl. Uniuekily Ihave lost one 
of the pendants—the one matching this,” and 
she touched a tiny Indian god, carved out of 
the gold with the most delicate skill. 

It was some time before the gentlemen 


have’ been pleasantly spent-by the Harl, for 
his brow was clouded, and his eyes looked 
anxious‘ and fall of care. 

Sir Richaré@, on the contrary, was even more 
airily bright ana d/bonair than he had been at 
diner, and lost'no time in psraucading Kileen 
to take her placs at the’ piano end sing duets 
with him; His voice wae a fine baritone, and 
blended delightfally with hér sweet soprano 
notes, So pleasant wae the evening that she 
was quite sorry when it came to an end. 

The following day the other guests arrived 
—# Captain and Lady Rosamund Hanson, and 
a Mr. Wéemys—an’ old-yenng man of about 
sixty, very jaunty, very(gay, and very javenilé’ 
despite hig years. 

As it was still frosty weather, and the ice’ 
thick enough to bear, of’ comtse: everyone was 
rawa for'dketing, and a party’ was arranged 
for the next afternoon. There was some little” 
discussion as to where they should go. 

“ There are two lakes on the éstate;” said 
the’ Harl, at lancheon, when the matter was 
being ‘talkediover, “one istwo miles away, 
the.other atid larger one; is jast halt the dis- 
tance,”’ 

* Let-us go to the larger one, by all means,” 
pat in’ Sir Richard, who was promising to 
teach his young hostess how to out figures. 
*Taen we can walk there and back,'’ 

‘*There°is onty’one objection;” returned 
Lord Glenatlén,* with a slight hesitation.: 
‘The lage pond is just on the botindary of my’ 
estate, and belotiga half to Penrhyn, end half 
to me, His House, The‘Dower House, ad it’ 
is called, is close by.” * 

“ What difference does tat make?” airily 
inquired Mr. Wemys, twiéfing the ends of his 
waxed moustacte into afiercer curl. “ I emp- 
pose Penrhyn—whoever he may be—won't 
eat us,” 

“If he does he'll find you a ‘jolly tough 
morsel,” muttered a Hanson, sdtto voce. 

“Ag to that, he'll "hardly dare attack us,’ 

that weshall Bé six “to orice,” observed 
Lady Rosamund, a very petite woman, with 
won: f *példen hiir, and @com- 
pléxion of likes ‘and sosei—milk of rosé; 
some pedple unpleasantly called it. 

So fo the large pond they wert ;' bat at the 
last moment Mrs, Olifford beggéd to be excused. 
She had @onte letters to write, she said, and 
they would take her neatly all the afternoon. 
Lord Glenalien gallantly insisted on staying 
too—ninoh to ‘her diggust, Hifeen thought, ae 
she noticed the frown on the beattifal widow's 
brow. 

The ioe was pronotnced to be in perfect 
condition, although Sir’ Richard warned the 
others ‘not to’ be too’ Bangaine about the frost 
lasting. Already he declared the air felt 
warmer, and he prophécied that a thaw was 
about setting in. 

Of course it was he who buckled on Hiteen’s 
skates, and he contrived to remain near her 
for the first part of the afternoon. Once, while 
they were some little distancs away from the 
rest of the’ party, and close to the bank, he 
noticed asudden rosy colour rise to her cheeks; 
and looking in the ditection towards which he 
had observed her gaz3 turning he caw a tall, 
dark man leaning on’ his gan, atid watching 
them with quiet intentness. : 

‘©Now who the deuce is that'man ? ” he said, 
struck by ee a in the features. 
*]’'m stre I've seen him before:” 

Unconsoiously he uttered the words aloud, 
and Eileen replied to them,— 

“Tt is Mr. Penrhyn |!" 

« Why, of odurse—Lionel Penrhyn, the man 
who was mixed up with that sause célébre five 
or six yeats ago. I knew him in’ London 
before that. A very go-ahead young fellow he 
was; went in for horseracing and baccarat— 
went the pace altogether, indeed. So this is 
the end of it! Well; he is not the’onty man 
who has played a bold game—and lost.” 

Here was an opportunity for “Hileen to 
satisty her cutiosity. A few qhestions, and 
Penrhyn's history would be tiufoided to her. 

Bat some innate delidaty prevented: her 





came in, and the iaterval did not’ seem’ to 


from asking those few questions: She felt 
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instinctively that Penrhyn would have a hard 

judge in Sir Richard Hawksley : and, somehow, 

it seemed « sort of desecration to listen to idle 
sip concerning that grave, stern faced man, 
whose eyes & tragedy lay hidden. 

Already she had mentally constituted her- 
self his champion, though it seemed impossible 
for her to outwardly avow it. Not that Eileen 
was by any means a coward, but she had seen 
enough of the world to know that it laughs to 
scorn beliefs which are contrary to its own. 

“ Ah! Sir Richard,” pathetically exclaimed 
Lady Rosamund, lifting up one diminutive 
foot, as Hawksley and his compsnion joined 
the others. ‘See, my skate has got loose. 
Will you tighten it for me? I'm sure you'll do 
it ever s0 mach better than Reggie.” 

‘* Reggie’ was her husband. 

The Baronet knelt down to obey her request, 
and Eileen, after a moment's hesitation, and 
with a heightened colour, skated off again in 
the direction from whence she had just come. 

Yes, Penrhyn was still there, still in the 
same attitade, leaning on his gun, with a 
spaniel at his side, and his grave brown eyes 

= on the ice. m nines 
n expression ise came in them as 
Lady Eileen paused in tof him. He lifted 
his aan and advanced a few steps down the 


*‘Oan I do anything for you?” he queried, 
thinking that perhaps she wanted to ask him 
some question. 

The plnsh deepened to rosiest carmine in the 
young girl's cheek. She had come to him with 
some vague idea of expressing sympathy and 
friendliness ; bat when he spoke it rushed upon 
her, slmost as a shock, that she was well-nigh 
& stranger to him, and he would probably 
resent her advancer, 

“I wented to ask you why you were not 
skating?” she said, confasedly, saying not 
what she intended to say, but the first idea 
that came into ber mind. 

He smiled a little incredulously, and shook 
his head. 

“The pleasures of social life are over for 
me,” he said, a tinge of indescribable melan- 
choly in his tone, “and there is no special 
enjoyment in skating alone.” 

* No,” she returned, with her natural frank- 
ness, ‘ you are quite right, a pleasure is not a 
pleasure unless it is shared. I wonder,” 
gathering confidence, and lifting her lovely 
luminous eyes to his, ‘‘whether you will be 
angry with me for what I am about to say ?"’ 

She paused, and Penrhyn looked at her very 
earnestly. It was long since he had gazed on 
such a type of beautiful, innocent girlhood, 
very long since ® woman's eyes bad been 
raised in gentle friendliness to his, In- 
voluntarily his expression softened. 

** Angry with you!” he repeated, “I thiok 
it would be difficult,” he added, simply, and 
apparently quite unaware that he had paid her 
& compliment, 

He never forgot the picture she made, in her 
rich green velvet skating dress, standing with 
the red light of the winter sun shining fall on 
her face, lighting up the depths of thoge tender 
eyes, and bringing out glints of gold in the soft 
tendrils of bair that were straying in feathery 
love-locks round her face. 

Round the pool, the fringe of leafless trees, 
with their branches sharply d« fined against the 
aky, looked sirgalarly wintry. A robin wassing- 
ing in one of the branches, sweetly, sadly, a 
dirge for the departed summer. 

“I wanted to tell you that you seemed lonely, 
standing here all by yourself, while we were 
laughing and talking and making merry to- 
— she said, speaking rather rapidly and 

rently, for fear her courage should break 
down. “ And—and I was sorry for you. and 
felt I should like to tell you so, only I was 
afraid at first that you might misunderstand 
me,” 

Here she came to a fall stop. It was not 
easy to find the right words to express her 
meaning, and it seemed to her that her effort 
had been very lame indeed. 





“ You need have no fear. I understand you 


perfectly,” he said very gently, but with a 
great wonder in his eyes, “‘and I thank you 
with all my heart. Do = know yours are 
the first kindly words I have heard from a 
woman’s lips for fivelong years? Judge, then, 
how weloome they must ba to me.” 
At this moment an interruption came in the 
sbape of Sir Richard Hawksley, who was seen 
rapidly approaching. Penrhyn drew back. 
* Good-bye,” he said, hastily, anda minute 
later his tall form had disappeared behind the 
trees, while Eileen skated back to meet the 
Baronet, who did not look altogether delighted 
at the téte.d-t4e which he had been the means 
of bringing to an end. 
“So you are friendly with Penrhyn?” he 
observed, scanning the young girl's face closely. 
“Hardly friendly, if by that you mean 
intimate,” she returned, composedly. ‘‘ This is 
the second time I have seen him, bat,” with 
emphasis, ‘‘ I am very sorry for him.” 
“Sorry for him!” repeated Hawksley, 
with a disagreeable laugh. ‘‘ He is fortunate 
—more fortunate than he deserves, I fear, 
Lady Eileen.” 
« We need not discuss his deserts,” a trifle 
haughtily. 
“ Certainly not. We need not disouss him 
at all, I should prefer much pleasanter sub- 
oa ay my conversation with Lady Eileen 
tuart!” 





CHAPTER III. 

Sm Ricuarp's prophecy of a thaw proved 
correct, and the next morning dawned with 
low clouds, and a westerly wind, The morn- 
ing-room at the Court looked doubly cheerfal 
in contrast with the raw damp outside. It 
was a low room with oriel windows, farnished 
with spindle-legged chairs and Chippendale 
tables that were hardly in keeping with the 
deep, soft luxurious divans, wicker easy chairs 
upholstered in bright cretonne, and Persian 
rugs that Lord Gienallen had brought with 
him. Nevertheless, the general effect was not 


inharmonious, especially as the — 
was literally full of flowers—great hes of 
azaleas, pots of Roman hyacinths, and scented 
lilies of the valley being placed wherever 
room could be found for them, 

All the party were assembled there ; Lady 
Rosamund in the daintiest of morning gowns 
—white cashmere ornamented with lace and 
pale blue ribbon—toasting her toes in front 
of the fire; Mrs. Clifford in dark blue glancing 
over the newspaper; Lady Eileen, sitting in 
the cushioned window recess, playing with the 
silky ears of a collie—her own especial pet. 

The gentlemen stood in a knot in the middle 
of the room discussing the prospects cf a 
ity run.”’ 

* You'll come and see the hounds throw off, 
won't you, Mrs. Olifford?” said the Earl, 
sauntering towards her. 

“ Well, no, I think not,” with a bewitching 
smile. ‘It looks so uninviting outside that 
I can’t resist the charms of the fire and a 
novel. Bat pray don’t le} me prevent the 
rest of you from going.” 

“TIT shali most certainly go!" announced 
Lady Rosamund, who knew she appeared to 
best advantage on horseback, ‘' Lord Glenallen 
has promiced me a monnt, and I intend to 
— Reggie does as well; don’s yon, 

ear ” 


** Reggie” groaned out an affirmative. Sad 
py 2 eer had taught him what his wife's 
"following " meant. 

“IT will stay at home,” said Eileen, who 
had a slight headache, and who, moreover, 
hailed with delight the prospect of a few 
hours to herself. Of late her duties as hostess 
bad left her very little leisure, and on this 
especial merning she had much food for 
thought, 

So, about an hour afterwards, she and Mrs, 
Clifford found themselves alone; but hardly 
had the echo of the horses’ hoofs died away 
when the widow said, playfally,— 

** Lady Eileen, I have a fancy. Will you 


** Certainly, if it isin my power,” 


Tower, and let me explore it. Lord QI 
told me that they were in your possession,” 

“Then you have already asked him for 
them !” thought quiok witted.Eileen, wonder. 
ing @ little at this caprice on the part of the 
widow. Aloud she said, ‘I will give you the 
keys whenever you like—more than that, I 
shall have great pleasure in accom 
you, for I myself am anxious to see what the 
Tower contains.” 

From the expression of the lady’s face it 
did not seem as if she weloomed this 
tion on the part of her hostess ; but she was far 
too diplomatic to make any observation, and 
a few minutes later both ladies were standin 
at the end of the long corridor leading to the 
a Eileen with a big bunch of keys in her 
hand. 

The lock was a little difficult to turn, 
Evidently it was some time since it had been 
turned ; but finally Eileen succeeded in opening 
the door, which gave ingress to a sort of spiral 
staircase. 

The Tower contained four rooms, one above 
the other. The first, which was of very con. 
siderable size and octagon shaped, held nothing 
save @ couple of wooden chairs, and two or 
three old guns. It looked as if it had been used 
a8 ® gun room, and this was, indeed, the case, 
The room above was far more interesting, for it 
was fully furnished, except in the matter of 
books. These had been taken away, and the 
shelves, which reached from floor to 
were empty. For the rest, skins of animals 
and Eastern rugs were thrown on the oaken 
floor, anda writing table, a couch and a couple 
of arm-chairs, completed the farriture, 

Into one of these arm chairs Eileen threw 
herself, while Mrs. Clifford went to the win- 
dow, and leaned against the stone framework, 


Her face looked very 3; and if it had not 
been such an a ty, Hileen would have 
fancied her touched by some 


emotion. 

“ Aren't you well, Mre. Clifford?” she asked, 
rather timidly. 
“Well! Yes, quite well,” was the sharp 
retort, ‘“ What made you think otherwise?” 
** Beoause you are 80 very white.” 
“Perhaps I have seen a ghost in this old 
Tower, one of the dead-and-gone Penrbyns,” 
observed the widow, with a ghastly attemptat 
playfulness. 
Apparently something in her own words 
struck her, for she glanced round half 
nervously, almost as if she were afraid of the 
possibility at which she herself had hinted. 

** Ghosts don't walk in the daytime.” 

“Don’t they?'’ muttered Mre. O . 
“* When you have lived as long as I have ot 
will know that they haunt you day and night 
alike—that they resies your efforts to exorcise 
them as much in the light as in the dark- 
nese,’ 

Eileen looked‘at her curiously. 

The light filtering in through the stained 
glass fell in patches of gorgeous colour on the 
floor, on the rugs, on the widow's dress. Only 
ber face was in shadow, but it looked suddenly 
old and drawn, and haggard, as if 4 
hued fires bad been burnt before it, 

out lines that had been uneuepected before. 

A little exclamation broke from the young 
girl's lipe. 

“ See what I have found!” she said, coming 
over to where the beautifal widow was stand- 
ing, and extending her open palm, on whioh 
some small golden trinket rested. “It was 
between the stoffing of the seat and the side 
of the chair. I wonder how long it has 
there?” bending down to look at it more 
closely. ‘“* Why, Mre. Clifford, is is the missing 
charm from your Indian bracelet!” 

“ Nonesenee |" exclaimed the widow ; bat her 
voice was low and uncertain, and her fiogers 
trembled as she took up the little image be- 
tween them. . 

Yes, there could be no doubt of it. The 
bauble was much too curious and uncommon 





gratify is?” 


not to be at one recognisable, and hanging *0 


“I want you to give me the keys of the 
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it was the slender gold chain by which it had | lovely green holly bush, all on fire with its | housekeeper who may know how to revive 
wealth of scarlet berries. her,” he said, hastily. ‘ You had better walk 


led from the bracelet. 

 J¢ cannot be, it is impossible!” murmured 
the elder woman, regarding it in a halt 
siopefied fashion. “ How could my broken 
oharm have got here?" 

Eileen made no reply. She was much too 
gourteous to contradict the widow ; butin spite 
of the latter's denial she did not entertain 
the faintest doubé on the subject. Either Mrs. 
Clifford had been in the Tower before, and lost 
the charm, or it had got there by some other 
agency. Anyway, it had formerly belonged to 

6 


her \e 
Eleanor Clifford was too keensighted not to 

read all this in Eileen'’s expressive face, and it 

helped her to determine her plan of action. 

“ Listen!” she exclaimed, with an assump- 
tion of candour, while she placed one eager, 
trembling hand on the young girl's arm. ‘I 
think Ihave a clue to the mystery. Years 

I knew Lionel Penrhyn,” her voice 
filtered a little, ‘and it is not unlikely that 
he took the charm as a souvenir. You will 
repect my confidence, Lady Eileen?" 

“The girl bowed her head without speaking, 
conscious of a strange, cold at her heart, 
whose meaning she was too innocent to under. 


Mrs. Clifford's manner said more than her 
words, Lionel Penrhyn had been her lover. 

Well, and what difference did that make to 
Eileen? Nothing, she would have told you, 
and yet—and yet—— 

She was glad when Mra, Clifford said she 
was tired of the Tower, and they both retarned 
#0 the morning-room, where they found Sir 
Richard Hawksley impatiently awaiting them. 

“Oh, I did not care about the ran,” he said, 
in answer to their expressions of surprise at 
weinghim. ‘I just waited to see the hounds 
throw off, and then I came straight back. I 
want to take you, Lady Eileen, for a drive this 
alierncon. Will you give me the pleasure?” 

“I shall like it very much! Mra. Clifford 
will come too, won’t you?” 

“Thank you, no,” responded the widow; 
and as the hostess was away to decide 
oa where some shrubs were to be planted on 
the terrace, Eleanor added, with a shrug of 
her shoulders, “gooseberry is a réie I am 
not fond of."’ 

“And one you are seldom called upon to 
play I should imagine,” gallantly retorted 
Hawksley ; but, all the same, he did not press 
her to reconsider her decision, for the prospect 
ota téte 2-téte with Eileen was far too delight- 
ful for him to risk foregoing it. 

Boon after luncheon the carrisge was 

ht round—a high dogcart, to which 
was essed a very rakish-looking chestnut. 

“Why, it is the new mare that papa bought 
the day before yesterday!" exclaimed Eileen, 
sanding on the steps as she drew on her eg 
gauntleted gloves. ‘This ia the firat time 
have seen her. I am so glad we are going to 
have the dogoart. One gets such a good view of 
the country | "’ 

“That is why I ordered it. I heard you 
fay you liked it best,” returned Hawksley, 
who looked very handsome and distinguished 
a far.lined coat, with its beaver collar and 


4. 
He helped her up, then got in himself, and 
took the reins from the po co who, instead 
of jamping up behind, simply touched his hat, 
and walked off to the stables, thus earning 
= ~ye sovereign with which the Baronet had 
m. 
or the firat mile or so the Baronet thought 
his money well spent, for it was very delight- 
fal to have Eileen all to himself, though he 
ould not help confessing that she was jast a 
ttifle absent minded ; and he wondered what 
her eyes grow suddenly luminous as 
they rested on the wood where she had firat 
seen Penrhyn. 
In spite of the thaw, the afternoon was a 
t one, witha tinge of mellow warmth 
the air that reminded one of early autamn. 
hedges, it is trae, looked ragged and 
aatidy; bat now and again one came upon a 





* Sarely,” exolaimed Eileen, involuntarily, 
as they caught a glimpse of a long, low, gabled 
house, completely covered with ivy, that stood 
at the end of a short avenue, “ that must be the 
Dower House, where Mr. Penrhyn lives!" 

‘*' Very likely. It looks a sort of owl’s nest,” 
returned Hawksley, biting hia nether lip rather 
savagely, as he noticed the vivid interest 
expreased by her tone. 

He gave the reins alittle jerk, forgetting the 
very short temper of the animal he was driv- 
ing, and the result was that the chestnut put 
her head down viciously, and then began to 
kick with all her might. 

* Bit still, Lady Eileen, for Heaven’s sake 
sit still!” breathed Hawksley, setting his 
lips firmly together, and puiling his utmost at 
the reins, but with no more effect than if the 
mare's mouth had been of cast-iron. 

In a minute, however, she changed her 
tactics, and started off at a mad gallop that 
See every minute to overturn the dog- 
cart, 

A catastrophe seemed inevitable, and Eileen 
thought with horror of what being thrown 
out meant. 

It would be bad enough from an ordinary 
vehicle, but from this unusual height it meant 
— infinitely worse—death, most pro- 

ably. 

She clasped her hands tightly together, and 
though. no sound came from her white lips 
yet they moved in agonised prayer. 

Life was so sweet to her in her fresh youth 
—ita possibilities were 90 vast—the idea of 
parting with it so bitter! Oh, that some aid 
would come! 

“Good heavens, the mare is a perfect 
fiend !’’ muttered Hawksley, who was power- 
less as a child, and ready to curse his own 
imprudence for trusting himself behind an 

mal of which he knew nothing. 

Allin a second Eileen became aware of a 
man springing forward in the middle of the 
road, and making a desperate effort to grasp 
the reins; then—then came a swimming in 
her head, a noise as of the rushing of many 
waters, and after that unconsciousness. 

It was well for her that she was saved the 
momentary suspense attending Penrhyn’s 
courageous attempt, for it was he who had 
come to the rescue. 

To stop an infariated horse in the middle of 
ita mad career ig not an easy matter for any- 
one; bat, in this case, it sa » perhaps 
because Penrhyn was an unusually powerfal 
man, whose muscles were braced by outdoor 
exercise to the flexibility of stee!. 

Trembling in every limb, with wild eyes, 
and foam-fiecked coat, the chestnut confessed 
herself conquered; and while Penrhyn held 
her Sir Richard lifted down Lady Eileen's 
unconscious form. He himeelf was thoroughly 
unnerved, and, for the momeut, quite unable 
to grasp the situation. 

‘* Have you got any brandy with you?” he 
asked, depositing his burden on the green 
sward that bordered the road. 

For answer Penrhyn tossed him his flask, 
out of which the Baronet proceeded to take a 
deep pull. Apparently the idea that Lady 
Eileen might be more in need of a astimu- 
lant did not ovcur to him. 

“Take my place, and hold the mare. She 
is all right now,” Penryhn said, with some- 
thing of scornfal impatience in hia toner. ‘I 
must see if I cannot revive Lady Eileen.” 

Hawksley obeyed, with a somewhat crest- 
fallen air; and the other, kneeling by our 
heroine's side, tried to force the brandy 

between her pale lipr. 

Bat his endeavour was fati'e. The teeth were 
go firmly set that the spirit ran down as fast 
as he poured it in. 

Once, looking at her marble face, than which 
no statue could have been colder or whiter, an 
awfal fear smote Penrhyx’s heart. 

‘‘Great Heaven! Suppose she is dead! 
I will carry her to my house, It is not more 
than a hundred yards away, and I have an old 


the mare to the Court, and send a 
brougham over to take Lady Eileen back. 
Unfortunately I shall not be able to drive her, 
as the only horse I possess is at the Vet's.” 
Sir Richard by no means approved of this 
programme, but under the circumstances he 
had no alternative but to submit. He cast a 
glance of bitter malevolence on Penrhyn as 
the latter gently lifted the anoonscious girl, 
-_ bore her in his arms towards the old Dower 
couse. 
“I¢ is your turn this time, my fine fellow!” 
he muttered, below his breath. ‘Mine will 
come later on.” 
Luckily Penrhyn was unaware of the évil 
eyes following him, although, even if he had ° 
known, it is very improbable that he would 
have been in the smallest degree affected by 
the knowledge. 
Tenderly, carefally, and reverently he bore 
his precious burden, looking at the same time 
with deep anxiety at the colourless face. He 
could gaze as much as he liked now, without 
fear of bringing the rosy blushes mantling 
beneath the transparent skin. 

How fair she was, like some dainty haw- 
thorn blossom, as pure, and sweet! The heavy 
fringes of her eyelids swept her cheeks, and 
he marvelled at their silken laxuriance, while 
over his arm strayed a long tress of hair that 
had eacaped its fastenings, and hang down 80 
far that it almost touched the ground. 

Cynio as he was, cold and mistrustfal as the 
long solitary yeaca had made him, he was yet 
young enough to be stirred by her beauty and 
ita close proximity, even while he crashed 
down with an iron hand any new-born hopes 
that might have fluttered with brief existence 
under the intoxication of the moment. 

Osher men might dream of love, of a home 
brightened by a fair wife, and made musical 
with children’s voices, but for him these,things 
could never be. 

Strangely enough, as he reached the portico 
of the Dower House, Eileen's white lids slowly 
opened ; and with a long, deep sign she woke to 
life—woke to find herself in the arms of the 
man who had filled her thoughts since the firet 
moment she met him, and whose deep dark 
eyes were gazing down into here. 

“Thank Heaven you have recovered!” he 
exclaimed very fervently, setting her down, 
but keeping his arm round by way of 
support. ‘Let me take you indoors, and get 
you e glass of wine. It will revive you.” 

She submitted quite passively, yielding to 
his will with a perfect confidence, which, even 
to herself, she could hardly explair. 

Through a cheerless, half-farnished hall 
he led ber to the room he called his study—a 
room littered from end to end with guns, 
newspapers, fishing tackle, and the various 
odds-and-ends that a man who lives alone 
contrives to accumulate. Still it looked cosy, 
for a big log fire burnt in the grate, and an 
arm chair was drawn up close to it, while a 
couple of dogs lay on the rug in front of it. 

In this arm chair Penrhyn seated his 
guest, and then he gave her the promised 
wine, which had the effect of bringing the 
colour back to her cheeks. 

‘*Perhaps you would like some tea?” 
queried the young man, who seemed wonder- 
tully changed from the morose anchorite who 
had stood by the Black Nan‘s pool only a few 
evenings ago. ‘All ladies like tea. Do let 
me tell my housekeeper to make some! You 
will have plenty of time, for I don't suppose 
the carriage will come for you for another 
half-hour yet.” 

Eileen did not make a very strong resis- 
tance, for the prospect of a cup of tea was 
extremely inviting; so Penrhyn gave the 
order, and, having given it, came back and 
stood on the hearthrag, near his fair gaest. 

** You are sure you feel better?” he asked, 
anxiously, 

*Qaite sure; only I am rather ashamed of 
myself for having fainted." 





“There ig no reason why you should bs 
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ashamed! Your position was sufficiently 
alarming for anything.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, aii@dering. “ Death 
gseomed véty near $6 Me—was Very Néar to me. 
Tt it bad notbeetifor youn——” ‘She stopped, 
tears welling np to her eyes, and for a 
moment blinding her vision. ‘‘ And have not 
even thanke@ you! But ‘words seém poor 
when they have to express a gratitude as deep 
as mine.” ‘ 

Don’t pay another syllable about it!" he 
entreaated, “‘You are trying to make me 
believe I have done something heroic, whereas 
any other man in my place would have acted 
exactly as I did.” 

* Oh, no! Iam sute Sir Richard Hawksley 
would not!" she exclaimed, impulsively; and 
direvtly the words wore uttered shefelt. sorry, 
for the speech stemed rather an ill-natared 
cut at the absent Baronet. 

Penrhyn could not forbear « smile. 
Privatel y he shared her enlace 

Jast then tea was bronght in by a withered. 
Woking old woman, who stared with undis- 
gs curiosity at the visitor. After she 

departed her masier sat -dowm in front 
of the tray, and was abont pouring ont. the 
tea, when Hilésn aprang up with a little 
borst-of easy ladghter. 

"D5 lea me relieve you of what muat, I am - 
@urd, be a very uncongenial taskl If a man 
Tooks ont of place anywhere it is while he is 
ee cups and epnees? }7 aan by 

“ T entirely agree with you,” he said, getting 
up with a nigh of relief, "Then he added,in » 
more sombre dene, ‘‘ Bni:L.am so.uged to ponr- 
ing out my own tea.now, that it comesgnite 
natural io me, I have done it far five years,” 
agit ole moodiness main seme Papewnds: 

arted fora spate came aga ough, , 
a minute later, he made lebconieud effors.to 
ares eis AP 1. 2 ; , 

ethaps he was sirnc @ dali C) 
of novelty. in; his be sah atabeh abe 


“Partly, perhaps. Thats. to say, Iebould| It was brought:there by the tablean 
no doubt have regarded thepzophecy as-ailly | just witnessed thraugh the window, oe 
doggrel if events had not rather tended to} paseion was,ao great that even his. savoir fuire 
prove itgtrath. Tice before she waters have | was not aofficient to disguise it. - 
fallen, and I have. seen the Black Nun, and| ‘' Lady Hileen, the brovghem is Waiting for 
both times some evil bas followed. The first} you!" he said, shortly. “As tar you, sir,” 
time my mother was barnt to depth, the | be added,.turning to Penryhn, with. scorn. 
second—" Hestopped, then added with great |fol ouri of hia lip, ‘I cannot congratulate 
deliberation, ‘‘she. second time. was the night | you on the mean advantage you have taken ot 
before my uncle’s disappearance.” the accident that unforiunately broughs this 
It seemed to her there was something | young lady under your:roof.”’ 
specially ppiscein g in the intentness.of his| Penrybo .was silent. Hia conscience tole 
regard. He seémed; to be waiting for some | him.ke had baen wrong in yielding to.the im. 
change of her expression. If thia were co, his | puiss that had prompted him to sake. Hileents 
expectation was not realised, for there was | bands, although the temptation had been el}. 
nothing but innocent wonderment in her fave. | nigh irsesietible. 
“Your uncle disappeared!’ sabe repeated,| Hileen, however, turned #o she Baroni, her 
with a knitting of her delicate brows. ‘‘ What | cheeks glowing scarlet with indignation, 
do ag mean by that?” “ You have no tight to speak-in suck 
e answered her question by another. fashion to Mr.. Renrghn!”’ sho exclaimed, 
“ Then you have not heard the story?’ hanghtily. “ You-fargat that he has.just-aared 
“No. Do tell is me! That is, if you do|my life!” 
not mind,’’ “I temamber whoand what he is,” retnrned 
Adeepand red flash had risen to.his face, | Hawkelcy, with deep-significanne. “Yon, Lady 
extending even to the roots of the .enigp, | Hileon, sre.ignorams of thie man’s history,” 
waving haix, tossed back from hia brows, He} ‘ Trne,;but.ber ignorance -shall be,eniight. 
played nervously with. the ears pf one.of- the |ened,’' said Penryhn, calmly. .* With youcdo 
dogs that had come up to him and poked-its|me the favour, Sic Richard. to nepaat now— 
pose. affectionately into his hand; .then he} here in my prosence and before Lady Hileen 
paid, resolutely, — —the detuiisiof the unhappy circumajancés to 
“Yea, I will tell you. Yon will be bound | whieh you haverelerred?” 
to hear of it some time, and I would rather it 
were frome ra on Lie a pe aate Hileen, a ie 
on must know e ia some in my 
Tite that shats.me.out. from my meson CHAPTER IV, 
thing; that makes.it impossible for metd mix} Hawxstny looked, aa he felt, cumblonnded 
With them ypon terms of friendship?” as such ® request; bat Penrybo: mes hie gezs 
Her eyes drooped. She. munmured a pained | with perfect composure, while Hileen 
assent. eagerly and.anxiouslyjfizem. one man othe 
‘T\ will, tell. you. what thet something id. }other, i 
Five years. ago. was. acoused of murdering} Sas laid one hand.on the back of the chair 
my. uncle,” near whieh ashe was: standing, and istrogerto 
‘The words were brief, end atern, Invyolan. | ssill the mild boasting of herhaars, which was so 
tarily Eileen thonght of « soldier giving she | violent that it almost frightandd her. 





slender white fiogers busy amongst the;onps | signal.for.bis.own deashs shot, “You .ste talking . nansease!” .said the 
and eanesrs. -How differens.the, xoom ‘\A mrarderer—youl ') ae. exolaimed, and | Baronet, at last, roughly. “‘ Why whould! 
looked, brighieged by that young |. it is impossible to desoribe the contempsuous | be the maxrator.of euch a story?” 


presencs,! 


* You arelike a barat.of sgeehion be a dail}. 
with aq ro 


wititer's.day |’ he. asid, 
truthfulness that red the. words trom 
any suspicion of: compliment, Eileen, blushed 
divinely, bus shook: her, head .with a.charm- 
ing litsleair of, rebuke. 

* You mingt.net-day such flattering things to, 


m6, or will eme . 
ey iiok pg a will.not (fiend 
egain; add jndeed,’. he; added, ‘you need be 


SE peas compliments. . 
mé. I have lived too long out raph og 


know how to pay them,’ 

_ Bileen. never forgot .thes ,belf-hour in she 
quiet shadowa.of jhe oak.panelied room, while 
abe sat at she head of the sable; and the ruddy 
flames from the log.fire. daneed onthe walls, 
and lit up Peorhyn’s. davk face, and. quiet, 
fathomless eyes, What sad -eyea they . were, 
when the cynicism and. moroseness had faded 


igexedality of her voice. ‘' Who dared aeouse}| ‘! For twoxeasons. Firatly,.becansal wish 
a”? Lady Eileen to hear it; secondly; becanse, a2 
‘ All the world—or, so speaks more costectly | you have hinted 25 a disgrace in-eenneation 
-exeryoue who kaowaanything abont me.” |. with my name, is is your. duty to make good 
“Bat such. a .thing ds, monetrous—im. | your words.” 
..pogaible |. 16 ia the people who. know.some-} * Sarély youhsyve notthe nervedo deny the 
thing about you who shonld.-have been she |}teush of. wast I bave said?” demanded 
= to scorn one wt one = Why, even ——— ~ np ar ty 
an scqueintanee- of four days’ ‘atanding,|, ‘‘I demy nothing!’ was quiet «reply. 
wauld give it-the lie |’ ‘* Leimply ask you #0 give Lady ‘Kileam the 
She looked very splendid:in her indignation | benefit of your. knowledge.” : at 
~her grey eyes flashing a superb diadgin, ber} .‘‘ Very. well, then, since you will have it. 
cheeks glowing like seatles pomegranate | He smoothed the ends of bis monstache wit) 
flowers, her little palms clenched together | his fingers rather nervously before he. began; 
with passionate energy. bus when. he once sommenced -epeaking, ‘Pr0- 
A suddep change came over Penrhyn. Hej ceeded with greater asenrance, address 
aprang to his fect,.end advancing towards |himeelf to the young girl,, ‘I balieve 1am 
her, 100k both ber bands in his, while his|right in fixing the time of the eweot dan 
breast heaved with strong emotion. going to epeade of #3 five years ago. Dir. Pen: 
“Ig that true? Do you really mean is?’ |zbyn-had came down to the Couri te spend 
vhis voice hoarse and atYdined. | Christmas with his uncle, whose heiesbe -we2 


he demanded, 
from them—~the. eyes.of.a manwho has said} ‘I do, indeed.” aupposed to be, Previous to this he haf beou 


farewell to Hope! 

‘‘ How strange that I should be here poar- 
ing ont tea for you, when this time.last. week 
I oy not even seen you!’ she exclaimed, 
With a certain outspoken, gislish.andour that 
belonged to her. on 


“ Btrange. indeed!" he xeplied,. amiling. 
‘‘Let me see, is was four evenings ago that I 
firat met you.at she Nun's Pool. Have you 

there since? "’ 

No, indeed! I havea horgor of the. place, 
it ia eo feighsfally diamal, |More ¢han,that, it 
is uncanny.” 

. “ You are quite sight. It is anoanny. There 
is @ legead repeated by the country people con- 
necting the Biack Nan with my family, . They 
say, 

“ Tet Pearhyn bave fears, 


“Thank Heaven— thank Heaven!” ho/| staying in London, and-if was petty senerally 
murmored. Thensthe fire suddenly died from|known that he was in money siticulie 
his face, “Bat you thave not heard the| brought about by the rate at whieb) be ha 
favis,” be epid, sorrowinily. ‘When you| been living. Correct me if I am wrong, Mr. 
leazn. then perbepa even your faith will| Penrhyn!" turaing to Lionel with a fainl'y 
waver.” seornfal smile. i 

“I. thiak, 20. Try me!” she returned,| ‘So far you have atated the aase with per 
almost astonished at her owa temerity, and | fect accnracy,'’ was the steady reapnnse. 
| mailing brightly up.at him under the deep| ‘' On Christmas Eve,” continued Hawksley. 

friages of her, lashes. “the two men qaarrelled, and the you C 

At.shis moment # shadow darkened the| afterwards admitted that he had sppue’ © 
window, ‘and a man’s face peered in from|his uncle for money, which the later ra 
between she ivy boughs that straggled across | refused—the old map, Lmnat tel! yon. heds . 
it. Penryho immediately dropped the yonng |. reputation of being a miser. Alshongh howe 
} gitl’s hands, and retreated « few steps further | sapposed to be wealthy he lived very quietly, 
away. shntting up the greater part of his house, . 

“It ia Sir Richard Hawksley,’ he said,|.keeping only a couple of servants. Lionel, 


hastily. ‘‘Come,.mo doubs, with the carriage | however, had inherited a stnall fortane from 





When the Black Nun-appears,”’ 


to take youbome. How quickly the time has|his mother, bat thie he had dissipated 
; passed!” iwhatI fear I must call riotous living.” Anotne 

Ie shat why you were go startled the other)! 
évening?'’ she asked, bending slighily forward 
as ahe aaked the quession. , 


), The words were hardly out of hia mouth be- | venomous glance from under his lashes 4 _ 
pfere.the Barpnet entered, a deep frown dis-| quict figure standing opposite to him: aaah 
‘ figuring his-handaome face. you Will understand that it was of thea 
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importance to bim that he should obiain a 
‘Joan from his uncle, a5 at this time his cre- 
ditors bad grown pressing, and he was 
¢hreatened with ruin. Well, on this Christ. 
mas Eve the household retired for the night, 
put at about one o'clock the butler, whose 
name I have forgotten——” 

“ Willis,” pat in Lionel, impassively. 

“Thank you. Willis fancied he heard the 
sound of voices, and being & nervons sort of 
man, he got up, and came downstuirs, Then 
he saw two figures advancing along the 
corridor from the Tower, and Mr. Lionel 
Penrhyn called ont to him,— 

‘+ All right, Willis. It-is only my uncle 
and I going to look after the pheasants. I 
fancied I heard a shot just now, and we may 
pe able to’ nab the poachers.” 

The batier tvought it strange that his 
master shonid venture: out on a night like 
this—for it was snowing fast; but it was not 
his business to make any remark, eo he closed 
the door after the two, and then sat-up-to let 
them in. To hia surprise, Mr. Lionel re- 
4orned alone, and the next morning there 
was @ terrible consternation in the house, for 
the old Sqaire was not to be found. 

“ His bed had-not been slept in; his bat-and 
coat were gone, and he, too, had vanished— 
yes, Vanished as completely as‘a°dream. Of 
course, & thorough search was instituted. The 
house Wad examiged from top to bottom, the 
well was sounded, the walls were investigated 
with a view to the discovery of a secret door 
or panel, but all without avail. - 

“The police took the matter up, ‘bat, sin- 
gulatly enough, Mr, Lionel Penrhyn refused 
# give them any informetion that might 
help them to solve the mystery ! 

“When questioned concerning his midnight 


ition with bia uncle he remained silent, - 


tying that he wag utterly unable +0 throw 
any light on the subject;and therefore he 
preferred holding his peace, 

' *'Phis very extraordinary. eondust ae | 
fave rise to considerable astonishment an 
suspicion, especially when it became known 
\that.on Christmas Eve,.at. six: o'clock in the 
evening, old: Mr. Penrhynbad had in his 
possession gold anid notes to the amount of 
: five hundred pounds. 

“This sum had been broaght 40 -Him‘by his 
, and was the: proceeds of some lucky 
invessment. \The solicitor gave information 
tothe effeotthai Mr. Lionel Penrhyn was in 
«thé room while ‘hs paideover the money to the 
‘Aquire, and that the latter locked up the gold 
in his eecritoire, while he put the notes away 
in his: pooket-book.. Hawe I stated the :case 
@trectly, Mr. Penrhyn?’ 

“Hotirely, Sir: Richard. I congratulate 
you on-your exeellemt memory.” 

The complinient waachardly deserved. As 
& matter of fact the Baronet had the night 

looked aup.an old copy of a newspaper 
he possessed, in. which the whole history of 
the Penrhyn murder oase—for so it-waa called 
Was, given, 
beso soon called upon to eix his knowledge, 

Before proceeding he stole & glance at 

nm, Her eyes were now fixed on the 
carpet, and her hands loosely clasped together 
in tof her. The colour had all.faded from 
her cheeks, leaving her deadly. pale, 

Penrhyn bad: drawn farther back, and rested 
Que elbow on. the oak mantelshelf while he 
thaded his face with his hand; but from 
between his fingers he watched the young girl 
very closely, not the faintest variation in her 
€xpression being lost opon him, 

, “This money,” continued the Baronet, 
“eould not be found. ‘The escritoire was 
ourely Jocked, but it contained. no gold... As 

tly aad mysteriously as the old Squire 

disappeared so bad the five. hundred 
botnds vanished, and the inference was that 
“a — been murdered for the sake of his 


, “Aal said before, ik snowed on Christmas 


ve when the.two men wens out, bat it ceased 
snowing some little while after; and in the 


Morning the prints of Mr, Lionel Penrbyn’s | the whole of the evening. Bhe wanted to be 


Helittle thought, that he would 


‘eteke my life on his innocence |"’ 





footsteps were traced as far as the plantation 
in which is-sitnated the Black Nun’s Pool— 
that is, they Were coming from the plantation 
in the direction of the Court. 


** Unfortunately, it began to snow heavily | 
again on Christmas morning, sd all traces were | 
see that ocir- | doubt, and yet it seemed difficult to find one 


obliterated. You will readily 


cumstantial evidence pointed clearly to the | 
missing man’s nephew as the author of his, 
disappearance, for he alone reaped any benefit 


from the old man’s death. Of couree it was 
possible that the Squire had been murdered 
by a stranger for the sake of the notes he 
carried in his breakt-pooket ; but, on the other 
hand, it was very improbable, as no one knew 
they were there except his nephew and the 
solicitor, who on leaving the Court Had gone 
straight up to London. 

“Finally, the feeling in the county ran so 
high that Mr. Lionel Penrhyn was arrested, 
but ho still persisted in his refusal to make a 
Btatement, although he was opénly acoused of 
having led the old Squire to the Nun's Pool, 
and thrown him in. The fact that the pool 
had been dragged, and nothing found, went 
for very little, as it was known to be fall of 
deep holes; where a body might lie till Dooms- 
day without being discovered. 

“To ont the matter short, Mr. Panriyn was 
brought up before the megistrates, but they 
refused to commit him for trial on the ground 
of insuffiviency.of ovidence—a technical objeo- 
tion, that was supposed #6 be due to their 
reluctance to serid one of their cwn order—a 
member of one.of the oldest county families— 
‘to stand asa felon at the dock. 

‘Since then no further has been 
‘thrown on the affair, neither has “Mr, Pen- 
thyn made any efforts to jastify himself from 
all taint of suspicion that has ever since 
clang to him. To tell you that he is an out- 
cast from society is to tell you a thing you 
already know!"’ Eileen at this point held up 
her hands with a gesture, as if she were ward- 
ing off a blow; and, indeed, the words hurt 
her more than any physical pain, “And you 
know, too, that he continued to résite at Pen- 
rhyn Couts until a few mionths ago, when he 
sold it to-your father. I think‘now you are 
in possession of all the facts. Isit not so, Mr. 
Penrhyn?” : 

“You have omitted one, Sir Richard,” 
replied the gtave, ‘measured tones. 

be Ah!” politely. ‘(I am sorry. What is 
it?” ; = ——" 

‘*Only this, that through it all I asserted 
my innaeence-of having, had anything to do, 
with my uncle’s death,” 

“Ah!” said Sir Richard again, ‘' Do you 
know," he-added, with a sanye smile, ‘' that 
seemed to me so utterly unimportant an. item 
that I forbcre to mention it. That-you would 
deny your guilt was a foregone concluaion, but 
it does not follow that anyone wonld believe 
your denial !"’ 

“ You are mistaken," broke in the. sweet, 
clear iones of Hileen,, and she moved forward 
into.the full light of the flames shat were still 
leaping fom the pine-scented logs, ‘I for 
one ieve Mr, Penrbyn’s denial. I would 


She threw her dainty head back, and looked 
defiantly at the Baronet; then with a swilt, 
sweet smile, she crossed over to Penrhyn and 
held ont:-her band. 

“' Bee,” she said, * I offer you my friendship 
now with ag perfect a trustas if this hideous 
thing had never taken place. It iafor you to 
refuse or accept it,”’ 

he, with a strange. misb in his eyes, 
a the little hand in his, and raised it to his 
ips. 

‘* Taccept it!" he said. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 


Exrgtyn depnted her duties as hostess to 
Mrs, Ciifford that night, and, on the plea of 
indisposition, remained in her room during 


alone, free to think over that -eventfnl atter- 
noon and its revelations. 
What conld be the secret of old Anibrose 


' Penrhyn’s digappearance ? And what, too, the 


secret of Lionel's silence ? 
That he had a'good reason for it she did not 


powenfal enough to prevent his making an 
effort to dispel the cloud of suspicion that atiil 
lowered above im, cutting him off from 
friends, society, and love, and turning the best 
years of his life into a wearisome burden. 

Sitting in-her bondoir, clad in a loose silken 
gown, and with her hair falling in brighs 
tinted waves over her shoulders, she wentover 
the story she had heard again and in, 
vainly trying te find some solution of. a 
moeery that five years had only tended to 

eepen. 

In the midst of her cogitations, there eame 
a knock at the-door, followed by the entrance 
of Mrs. Clifford—a magnificent figure in maize- 
coloared silk, with geraniums making a soarlet 
fire at her breast, and in the meshes of her 
night-black hair. _Round her throat was a 
riviére Of diamonda, that sent out sparkles of 
starry light with her every movement.. 

Pe It _ so dull posers mimeo you,” 
she said, seating herself opposi young 
hostess, and. placing two #iny-slippered feet on 
the brass curb. ‘Lady Rosamund was so 
sleepy after her ride that she conld not, speak 
two conseentive senteness—woree, still, could 
not.Jisten to them ; and Captain Hanson was 
playing billiards with Mr, Wemys, while your 
ather and Sir Richard were, closeted together 
in the study.. So I thought. I would inflict 
myself on you. You den't mind, do you 7.” 

Eileen was bound to give a polite negative, 
though, in effect, she would have infinitely pre- 
ferred solitude. Bat Mrs. Clifford wanted to 
hear all about the accident—how it was. Pen- 
rhyn came to. the rescue, how. long she 
paralaed in the Dower, House; in fact, every 

10 e . ’ 

Eileen had some difficulty in :sgatiina ber 
inquiries, so pertinaciqgus were they; but, 
clever as the widow was at the ari,of fenciag, 
she had about meb her match in eur little 
heroine, who was quite resolved to give no 
hint of the story she had heard from WES- 
ley’s lips. 

Presently a silence fell between. the «two 
women, during which Hileen's eyes were fixed 
dreamily on the red heart of: the. fire, while 
the beautifal widow's gaze was tivetedrom the 
fair face opposite to her. Ontaide 4he; wind 
had. risen, and went sobbing. and sighing 
round the Coart, while the ivy sapped against 
the window like g ly fingers—a® -sonmd co 
eerie that Mrs, Clifford shivered... 

“TI feel nervous and desponding 40-nighs,” 
she said, in excuse: ‘I suppose.avary body 
gets attacks of low spirits somesimeg.. .] must 
take some red lavender’’— with a forced 
smile—‘tand gee if I can drug myeali into 
forgetfulness.” 

“ Forgesfalness—of what ?.” asked Joleen, 

‘OF the dead past, Ah, child, be. thankful 
you have no past. to haunt you !’’ and, saying 
this, the widow somewhat hastily Jeft. the 
boudoir. 

Eileen might have wondered at her words 
if her thoughts had not been so preoccupied ; 
but a strange feeling possessed her ahat a 
crisis in her ownlife had come, and ¢hat.all 
her fortitude was required to mest it. ; 

Little wonder that bens abe vent to fae 
sleep’s gentle poppies refqsed to. viait.her i 
a Her pesin was in such a whirl.of 
tumult and excitement that all her efforts 
were inenfficient to calm it, and at lagt.abe 
got up, and lighted a candle to look for some 
eau de Cologne with which to bathe ber throb- 
bing brow. 

She could not find the flask, and then, she 
remembered that. she had had .it..do the even- 
ing, and had, left it.in the.boudoir, .Thisher 
ahe went accordingly, first of all throwing a 
fur-lined dressing,gown over her—for -the 
boudoir was just across the corridor, .. 





As she opened the door the-stable clock 
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struck two, and she paused a moment, listen- 
ing to the hollow reverberations of the strokes 
on the chill night air. 

There was a dim light in the passage— 
which was a long one, leading from the central 
landing of the Court to the tower at the West 
Wing—and in it the fi in armoar, placed 
2 regular ae ofl _— hout _ length, 

singularly g y and suggestive. 

Eileen could not forbear a little superstitious 
shudder, but a momant later her very heart 
geemed to stand still; for advancing towards 
her with a measured, slow tread—asilently aa 
a shadow, without a rustle of garment or fall 
of footatep—came a black-dra form, with 
head downbent and hands beneath 
the sombre drapery. Over the shoulders 
floated a long black veil that almost reached 
to the ground ; and as ahe looked upon it there 
flashed across Eileen’s mind a remembrance 
of where she had seen a drapery exactly 
similar. Yes—this must surely be the Black 
Nun, whose restless spirit continued to haunt 
‘the scene of her crime! 

Perhaps if her nerves had not been so over- 
wrought the idea would never have ocourred 
to Eileen ; bat when all that had happened on 
that exciting day is borne in mind there will 
be little wonder that her imagination should 
seize on such an explanation of this strange 
midnight visitant. 

Involuntarily she drew back inside her bed- 
room, and locked the door behind her. A 
minute later, and, ashamed of her fears, 
she opened it sgain, and advanced into the 
passage—bat there was no one visible, and 
‘the quietude of the night was only broken by 
the tapping of the ivy against the stained. 
glase windows. x . 

+ 7 * 

In the morning Lady Eileen took her 
accustomed place at the breakfast-table, 
where she was the only lady present—Mrs. 
Olifford and Lady Rosamund having both 
elected to breakfast in their own apartments. 

The meal was unusually dali, directly it 
‘was over Eileen escaped to the morning-room, 
whither she was almost immediately followed 
by Sir Richard Hawksley. 

“You look pale this morning, Lady Eileen?" 
he observed. 


“Dol?” with s forced smile. “I had a 
‘bad night. I suppose that is the reason! ”’ 
I, too, failed to get any reat; but I hardly 
any ” 


‘* How was that?" absently. 

“I will tell you. Your manner to me 
during our drive home yesterday was distinotly 
cool, and made me fear I had offended you.” 

The girl made no reply, but reached a basket 
of bright-coloured wools from the table, and 

to busy herself with them. She was 
$00 truthfal to tell the Baronet he had been 
mistaken in his surmise. 

“ You must remember that I was very much 
“averse to eine you the history of Penrybn’s 
crime until he himself insisted upon it,” went 
on Hawksley, bent on exculpating himself. 
“* He placed me in asingularly awkward posi- 
tion, from which I found it impossible to extri- 
Cate myself."’ 

A faintly, soornfal smile curved the young 


girl's lip, and her eyes encountered his in a | 


ateady gaze, beneath which his fell. 

“Of course I may be mistaken, Sir Richard, 
but I fancied you wished me to know of what 
Mr. Penrhyn had been accused.” 

** Yes, I confess I did think it better you 
should know; but I should not have selected 


exclaimed, vehemently. ‘ Sarely, Eileen, you 
muat gee that I love you—that my thoughts, 
sleeping and waking, are always of you—that 
you have filled my life so completely as to 
leave room for no other hops than to call you 
mine!” 

He forcibly seized her hands, in spite of 
her struggles to prevent him, and before she 
could speak, went on rapidly,— 

«Ah! Eilsen, be kind to me! Try to love 
me! I will be devoted to you as no man was 
ever devoted before. You shall be my law— 
the whole effort of my life shall be to make 
you happy. You shall be a very queen among 
women! Say you will be my wife!" 

“Loose my hands, If you please!’’ she ex- 
claimed, wrenching them from his grasp. 
* Your wooing, Sir Richard, isa very angentle 
one.” 

“Ig it?” he interrupted, humbly. ‘‘ That 
is because I am well-nigh distraught at the 
fear I may not win you. But my fears are 
groundless. Tell me so, Eileen?” 

* Unfortunately, I can tell you nothing of 
the sort. I have no intention of marrying 
at present ; and even if I had, I could certainly 
never become your wife |” 

** I will wait for you. As longas Jacob waited 
for Rachel, so will I serve for you” 

‘* I¢ is useless, Sir Richard!'' and she rose 
with gentle, bat chilldignity. ‘ Nothing you 
can urge will make any difference to my de- 
cision. I neither love you now, nor shall I 
ever love you as long as I live!” 

She walked towards the door. Then, 
stricken by some sense of pity, for hia manner 
had vouched for his earnestness, she turned 
round to try and soften her refusal by some 
kindly words of regret. 

Bat the sentences died on her lips—frozen by 
the look of evil determination with which he 
was regarding her. 

There was no sign of dejection in bia atti- 
tude, only s sombre resolve that somehow 
frightened her. 

** I have not given you up, my fair lady!" 
he said, with a mocking laugh, encountering 
her surprised gaze. ‘‘Oh,no! You are much 
too fair and precious to be relinquished with- 
outa atraggle! The struggle is coming, and 
it remains to see who will win it|”’ 


(To be continued.) 








—_— 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
—o— 


“No, indeed!” said Dora, giving her lace 
parasol a significant twirl, ‘‘ you don’t catch 
ms marrying a poor man! No oatmeal, old 
shoes and made.over gowns for me, 1’d rather 
die an old maid any day.” 

“ That is putting it very strongly,” said her 
Cousin Jessie, who was quietly hemming the 
edge of a surah sash for “ Once [heard 
you say that if you were not married at 
thirty you would take a dose of landanum.”’ 

Dora laughed and tossed her pretty head 
till her ostrich plames danced disdainfally. 


driven to a violent death. 

“TI tell you what, Dora,” said Florry Ford, 
looking up from her chocolates and her novel, 
“you ought to make a dead set at that 


half a million at least—and he owns that 
pretty yacht down the inlet, too.” 





that way of telling you. However, the mis- 
chief is done now—if mischief it were, and I 


am here to ene for your pardon if I have | 


offended you.” 

As he spoke he dropped on one knee before 
her, his handsome face a little flashed, as if 
with excitement. 

Eileen drew back slightly. 

“ Certainly, Sir Richard. I have no right | 
#0 constitute ——_, a >.” she re- 
tarned, coldiy, an out i 
— - y at looking op from 


“ Bat I want you to have that right!" he | 


“The Gypsy 
animation. ‘“ Why, I didu’s know that ! Who 
told you?" 

**Oh, I don't know,” Flossy replied, care- 
leasly, ‘* You know, dear, since I am engaged 
myself I don’t pay much attention to these 
new men,” 

** Who is that Mr. Lake?” Dora went on. 

‘“*What Mr. Lake? The one who was so 
sweet on Jessie? Qh, they say he is a bank 
clerk somewhere. He is a friend of Mr. 


| Howard's, you know. I believe Howard pays 


all hia bills.” 


She thought there was no danger of her being | id! 


?"* said Dora, with growing | ch 


“I don’t believe it!” said Jessie, wi, 
sudden animation, “ He is notthat kind of y 
man atall. I don’t know him very well, ba; 
I am sure he is too manly a fellow to 
too——”’ 

Dora barsé out laughing and Jessie pauacd, 
‘‘ Jessie, my dear,” she said, in a patronic. 
ing way, ‘‘don’t go and fall in love with 
bank clerk now—please don't! I should thick 
you'd had enough of poverty in ail these yeara 
that you have had to teach and sew and strug. 
gle along. For pity’s sake——” 

“TI shall marry a man whom I can love, no 
matter what his circumstances are,” gaid 
Jeasie, firmly. 

“ Be atill, both of you!” Florry inter. 
rupted, changing her pose. ‘‘ Here comes Mr, 
Howard now!” 

Jesse gathered up her work hastily and 
went into the house. 

Dora's face wreathed with smiles, 

‘*Bo glad to see you, Mr. Howard!" chs 
said, sweetly. ‘‘ We were getting so horribly 
dull! You have jast come in time to cheer ug 
up.” 

Jessie tossed her work into the basket under 
the window, seized her hat and went out the 
back door. 

** Dora will drive me frantic!” she said, 
as she dashed across the meadows down to 
the strand. ‘Ob, if I were only rich enongh 
to refagze her patronage and rid myself of this 
humiliating servitude! She treate me like her 
maid, and I must bear it!” 

‘* Why, Miss Graham,” some one exclaimed, 
at this moment, “I was jast going to hunt 
youup! The Gypsy is up at the landing, 
Won’s you take alittle with me?” 

Jesse stopped in confasion. Some one with 
@ fine brown face and rather stabborn dark 
hair that grew straight up from a high, smooth 
forehead was smiling at her in the bright 
morning sunlight, 

“Oh, Mr. Lake!” she began, and stopped. 

* You are ont of sorts, aren't you? " he said, 
easily. “Wellsoam I. It willdo us good to 
have a sail this morning. I feel as thongh I 
wanted to get away from everybody—every- 
body except you!" he added, softly. 

‘‘Is Me. Howard going, and—and all the 
reat?” Jesse said, dubiously. 

“ No, indeed!” he said, with emphasis. “I 
want you and nobody else. Will you go?” 

Jeese assented gladly. It was jast what 
she wanted. She wondered how Mr. Like 
took the liberty of ranning off with the Gypsy, 
but it was too delightfal to puzzle over, and 
she gave herself up tothe pleasure of it. 

“Now I want you to tell me somethizg. 
said Lake, as they went ~~ over the 
water together. “Where is it that I have 
seen you before we met here? I feel as though 
I had known you for yeare.” 

“I don’tknow. I used to teach, you know. 
I was governess at Mrs, Elmer's before | came 
here—Mrs. Eimer, you know!" 

“ My sister's!” he cried. “I know I bad 
seen you somewhere. Mies Graham, I hope 
you are going to be a friend of mine.” 

“ Do you believe in friendahip? ” she asked, 





y- = 
And the Gypsy soudded along, quite unmind- 
fal of them bosb. 

The hours drifted by as lightly as the foam 
on - waved swelled under the yacht's 0¥y 


Howard man. They say he is awfally rich— | kee 


“ Where on earth have you been?” esid 

Dora, sharply, when Jessie came in after lan- 
eon time. * 
« ailing with Mr. Lake,” was the qvist 
reply. 
“In the Gypsy? Hamph! I think be has 
@ great deal to do to ran away with Mr. 
Howard's yacht. He wanted to take a3 fish- 
ing this morning, too. I declare some people 
have the cheek of an clephant!"  __ 

‘I am very sorry,” said Jessie, quietly. 

“ And you haven't put the fringe on my & 
yet. You know I want it to-night, t90. 

‘It will be ready for you.” 

Dora floanced ont of the roo n. 
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eS 
“ wish I hadn't promised to go to- 
morrow,” thought J easie, with a sigh. 
Bat on the morrow her regrets had van- 


The Gypsy lay at anchor at the landing for 
qeeks. One day it was Howard who went 
giling; the next is was Lake, They never 


together. 
pc was absorbed in her new admirer. 

« Your cousin seems quite kindly disposed 
to my friend Howard,” said Lake, one day, 
down on the a. “I rather think it will be 

"t you ” 
+e Very likely,” Jessie said, stitching away 
at the embroidery she had brought with her. 

“Pat that sewing away, won't you?” 
[ake poreisted, impatiently, ‘You are 
always at it.” 

J have to do it,’’ Jessie said, quietly. ‘I 
am paid to do it.” 

“Well,” said Lake, pulling is out of her 
hands, “I'll pay you to put it away. Do stop! 
{ want you to listen to me, Jessie.” 

He had caughé her hands and held them so 
she could not pick up her work again. 

“Listen to me!" he persisted. ‘I love 

If you will only marry me you shall 
never be forced to do anything you don’t like. 

to me, Jessie. You can care for me 4 
little—jast a little, can’ you? Oh, Jessie, if 
youknew how much I love you you would not 
jaro away from me!" 

Jessie lifted her shy face and smiled at 
hin. 


“You—you won't give mea chance to blash,”’ 
the said, with a forced laugh, by which she 
tried to hide her excitement. 

“No!” he said, drawing her towards him. 
“Jeanie, speak quickly. Is it joy or woe that 
isin store for me ?"’ 

“You may change your mind,” she said, 
wih o touch of roguery, “after we are 


Lake caught her in bia arms. 

“Jeusie,” he said, joyously, “ tell me in 
plain English that you love me a little.” 

“Not a little,"” she whispered—‘'a very 
great deal.’ 
= bow of the Gypsy was grating on the 


“Don’s!” Jesse cried. 
and Mr, Howard.” 

Lake scowled at the intruders. 

“Don’t speak,” he said, in a low tone. 
“They haven't seen us.” 

Dora went up the beach, leaning lovingly on 

sarm. 

When Jessie came in, rather late to luncheon, 

- lying, up in her room, srying hysteri- 


‘There are Dora 


" What on earth is the matter with Dora?” 
ttied Jessie, who had tried to get in her cousin's 
Se 

y Ford was ea olives and drinki 
coffee in the ~s Mee g " 

“Ob,” she said, in a disgusted tone, ‘' Dora 
tas made a fool of herself! She and Me. 
Howard went over to the village this morning, 

they were married there.”’, 
‘ “Well,” said Jessie, with a curl of the lip, 
wasn't that what Dora wanted ?” 

“Well, you see,” said Florry, slowly, ‘‘ she 
has married the wrong man. It appears that 
people have gotten Mr. Howard's affairs 
rather mixed * It appears that he ia onl 
& bank clerk. He isn't rich at all, and 
the Gypsy belongs to Mr, Lake.” 

“Oo!” was all Jessie had to say. 

She did not dare tell of her own engage- 


Dora went home that afternoon, ab her 
my as 
“You w it all along!’ she cried, . 
a : “That is why you were so eet 
as J Eake, I don't se how any one could 
eesie went to her lover in great trouble. 
Why didn't you tell me?” she said, piti- 


tall ,. 
“ didn't think it made any difference to 
¥0u, darling, whether I was rich or poor.” 





“ That is true,’ she admitted. “It didn’t. 
Bat Dora ia so angry!” 
** Never mind her,” said Lake. ‘' Jessie, we 


will be married right away, and we will take 
our wedding journey inthe Gypsy No; don't 
refase me, love! Why.should we wait? You 
don’t want a trousseau for a yachting mS 
besides, you oan buy it afterwards jast ae 
as before, and if you will consent, dearest, 
= have my oheock-book as long as you 
Jeasie hesitated, and was lost. Two days 
later, the Gypsy put out to sea with the owner 
and hia bride, 
‘Well, upon my word!” said Flossy Ford, 
and went on eating chocolates. 








MISS SILBY’S FATE. 
—o— 


“ Hess! hear! hear!" oried a chorus of 
merry voices. ‘‘ Mias Silby wouldn’t marry the 
best man living !” 

“No, I would not,” reiterated Miss Martha 
Silby, a plamp maiden lady who sat in a low 
sewing-chair ; and after this second declaration 
she ecratched more vigorously the gathers of a 
dainty white apron she was making. ‘I have 
never yet seen the man I would give up my 
freedom for."’ 

** Bat you haven't met your fate yet, Misa 
Silby,” said Lou Merton, spreading out the 
bright worsted-work in her lap, and stroking 
it lovingly with her white hand. “It will 
surely come—your fate, and then you will be 
jast like other mortals—marry and live hap- 
pily ever after wards,” 

Miss Silby shook her head slowly and sadly. 

“ The fate of falling in love seldom comes 
to @ woman on the shady side of thirty.’’ 

Miss Martha folded up her work neatly, and, 
rising, left the room. 

‘*I hope she wasn't offended,” said Lou to 
her companion. 

“No, indeed,” replied Jessie Creamer. 
“ She is too sensible a little body to get angry 
with our nonsense. I do wonder why she 
never married, I think it must be because she 
could not find anyone good enough—certainly 
the fault must be her own, for she would be a 
treasure to any man, with her sound common 
sense and industry. She would be an orna-, 
ment to any man's home too, with her quiet, 
ladylike ways and sweet face, so restfal to 
look upon ; and her hair—did you ever see 
lovelier, girla?—s0 soft and wavy, with those 
rebellious little curls on her forehead. I have 
seen her brash them back, but it ia of no use ; 
they will have their way, and the few silver 
threads only make her more interesting.” 

The above conversation took place 
eee of a boarding-house ia B——, jast 

dinuer, when the gentlemen were away 
to business and the elderly ladies were in the 
quiet of their rooms, leaving the parlour to 
the young girls and their spri3htly chatter. 
Miss Bilby often occupied a low chair among 
them with her sewing. 

This boarding-house at B—— had been the 
only home she had known for a number of 


After Miss Silby's d the converssa- 
tion drifted into other 8, and soon the 
dinner-bell rang, and the merry group gathered 


in the dining-room. 

That afternoon a new arrival broke in upon 
the monotony of the life at the - house 
—& distinguished-looking gentleman of about 


forty-five years, who gone at once to the 
room assigned him, and there quietly remained 
until the tea-bell rang. 

The yoo among the boarders soon 
learned all the landlady knew concerning him, 
and imparted it to the rest. He was a 
bachelor, very rich, had travelled a great deal, 


and at last settled down in B—— for a few | nigh 


monthe’ quiet. He was handsome enough for 
the girls to don their sweetest smiles when 
they gatifered around the tea-table that even- 
ing. He courteously acknow the intro- 
duotions, but all the sweet 





were lost ! 


upon him. His eyes only sought one faca 
with interest—the fac3 of Miss Martha Silby. 

Lou Merton nadged her neighbour's elbow 
and whispered,— 

“* Mies Silby’s face." 

The days passed quietly away. Mc. Fenton, 
the new boarder, seldom songht the company 
of the others who gathered in the parionr 
during the evenings; bat when he seemed 
disposed to do so was gladly welcomed, for he 
made a valaable accession with his interesting 
talk of foreign travels, 

Oae night, a few weeks after his arrival, 
when all had retired to rest, he was suddenly 
awakened and very much disturbed by the 
plaintive mewing of a cat, which seemed to 
proceed from the hall. He lay for some time 
wondering why some one else was not dis- 
turbed enough to remove the cat; then he 
remembered that the house, which in the 
palmy days of B—— was large and well 
patronised, now was only scantily filled by the 
few boarders of the present time, and hia 
room wasin a portion of the house almos: 
iaolated from the others. The plaintive mew- 
ing ceased, and was renewed again at intervalr, 
until Mr. Fenton, becoming positively nervoue 
felt about for his garments and slippers, an‘, 
donning the former and thrusting his bare 
feet into the latter cautiously stepped oat 
into the darkened hall, closing his room door 
behind him. 


The mewing had entirely ceased, and he had 
no doubt the troublesome feline was skalking 
somewhere in the hall ready to disturb him 
should he again seek his couch, so he oalied, 
softly: “Kitty, Kitty;” bat there was no 
response. Then he thought of another plan; 
he crouched upon the floor and uttered an 
exact imitation of the plaintive mewing which 
had £0 distarbed him, hoping this would call 
out the dist bar ; then hejwould cesure it and 
put it out-of-doors by way of the door he re- 
membered to have seen at the other end cf 
the hall, through which, by an open stairway 
one might descend into the garden below. 

Presently a light patter of feet resounded 
through the hall, His plan had succeede’, 
and Mr, Fenton crouched in readiness to 
pounce upon that oat, when something pounced 
upon him. : 

**Soat, you animal!’ said a female voice, 
as the brush end of a broom descended oa his 
unlucky head. ‘ Soat, scat, I say!” 

* Meroy, mercy!” ed Mr, Fenton, and 
before he could stop her, Misa Silby’s voice 
was rending the air, 

‘Help! Tnieves—robbers! Help—help |!’ 
and in an incrediably short space of time the 
hall was crowded with the inmates frcm the 
Other portion of the house, s2me of them 

ing lights, and all having the appearance 


in the | bearing 


of a hasty toilet. 

Mr, Fenton has risen to his feet, and Miss 
Bilby, after glancing into his face, burst into 
tears and rushed to her room; therefore, it 
fell upon him to make some explanation to 
the wondering beholders. 

‘*Miss Silby and myself, it seems, were 
both intent on finding a cat which had dic- 
turbed us, and she, encountering me in tie 
darkness, supposed m+ to be a robber.” 

Some laughed and others looked incredulous. 
and without stopping to convince these Mr. 
Fenton retreated to his room and closed the 
door. 


When alone, he flang himself upon the bed 
and mattered through his teeth,— 

“You old fool, Sylvestus Fenton, what 
possessed you to crouch in that hail aid 
imitate a cat? Misa Silby will alwaye thiok 
you were the only cat. What must she think 
of you? And that crowd of idiots! I never 
will face them again! I will leave by tie 
very first train in the morning. Thank 
Heaven! I settled with the landiady las: 
t ‘ad 
Poor Misa Silby was equally as miserable. 

“ What shall I do—what shall I do’" she 
moaned, hysterically. ‘I oan never sta’ 
here and face him again. And yet, whuas 
business had he to be orouching there 
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imitating aeat? Lon.and Jessié tease enough | 


now; alter this 1 bball notihave one moment's 
peace. . Lwill not endure it--1 will leave shis 
very morning.”’ i 

Miss Silby had also been) anxioged: by ‘the 
mewing ofthe ont i the :hall,and after endur- 
ing ibsome time, exept outofl ie eee a 
Weapper,and going outinto 

the outesidedoor which. was at thie 
end of a emailer hall ranning into the nisin one, 
and possessing herself of the broem. which 
stood behind the door she» went: for. tht .oas, 
intending to: drive: it -out-oft doors,.. ‘with (the 
result already na 

The next moruingat the first streak.of dawn 
Mr. Fenton was astir,»-made.@ hasty : toiles, 
and was hurriedly thrusting the loose articles 
of clothing into his portmanteau, when, with 
& yawn and a gentle *\mew,” theoblack: honse 
oat crawled out from underneash the:valence of 
his bed, He seized the gause of this .dia- 
comfiture of the previous night with no very 
gentle hand, and thrust the félineintrader out 
of the door almost in the very face .of. ont of 
the incredulous ones, who chanced to be. pass- 
ing through the ball at that moment. 

The presence of the cat in his) reom iwas 
easily explained. When he. had opened his 
room door to.etep into the bali she had quietly 
slipped past ¢him, and -having «made dis- 
turbance enough for ons night, crawled away 
under the bed and remained quiet nuittikmorn- 


ing. 
A few moments’ after a plump, sprighily 
figure, with face clesely veiled, had passed 
down the road in the dissection of the depot. 
Mr. Fenton might have been seen atriding 
toward ‘the same destination. When he 
entered the oar there remained only \ one 
vacant place; and that-was beside a plamp 
little lady, witha veilhidimg her features. 

* Exouse me, madame ;:but aay iI .cocupy 
this seat-?"’ 

The lady started slightly; then nodded. her 
head, and shronk nearer the window. 

Tho wind blew in too treshly,.and she :tried 
to lower the window, but didnot succeed. 

“Allow me; madame,” said Dir. Kenton, 
politely, and, reaching forward, »pulled: down 
the window ; but in his arm: he 
caught the button of his sleeve in thei lady's 
veil, and dragged it-clear-from. her hat. 

‘Why, Miss Bilby } 'tcjaculased Mr. Fenton. 

Then, forgetting-his own agitation .in .pity 
for hers, he strove te enter indifferently into 
conversation ; but it tagged -in spite of him, 
and Mr. Fenton excused himselfand went into 
the smoking'’sar. 

Boston’ was © reached ab last, and | Miss 
Martha Silby was comfortably settled ini her 
room at one éf the best hotels. Her, cheeks 
burnedihetl y when sbethought. of her enconnter 
with Mr. Fenton in the cars, and-shewas won- 
dering where he waz going, when she disnmer- 
bell rang. 

Was it fate, indeed? Who-shonldher ris-2- 
visat the table be bat Mr. Fenton cbimaelf! 
The surprise was mutual, andhe imagined that 
thé look of annoyance had vanished from’ her 
face before they left4he table, «0 rs: 


k up ‘and+ ge again?) Noy) étuigedate, . (I 
Pat stay: ‘Miss Marthe decided) 


way, and waeprovoléd-whenabe foand her- | )° 


self wondering if be would seck -her side and 
talk to her, as he sometimes did in the parkear 
at B—., | She-would bdve:exjoyed itiaway 
from those testing girds; ' i 

The next afternoon, when sittingalond with 


“Yes—no—that is; Indon’# know.”’ 

“' Tvhate-it,-and yesterday: bqpurebasedva 
homie of my Own; atid Miss i@ilby-+Marths, 
won't you come‘end make it bright and plea- 
sant for me—yon are the only woman! isthe 
world who own Go iti?" 

And Marthw Silby,iocking.ap andaeceing 
trath‘and tenderness beomisg-fram Sylvestns 
Lan pe bandcome eyes ‘knewoske (had met 

ate, é od ba 


| ticular about the prisoner ?” 
bis Whiakers.”"" 


, seep atere ' 
us: ‘If you don’t give. it. to, me at: once | 
Lay EF ETS i : it; 


FACETIA, 

Some men bay umbrellas, some men achieve 
them, and .sqme: get-wet.and awear. 

A VERY ‘little food goes along: way with a 
giraffe. f 

Never travelwithout-a pooket-compation: 
A well. filled pecket‘bookis the best. — 

Never.kiss your sister before another girl. 
Make sure of the other girl firat. ® 
~ A man waa adVised not to let‘ bis son marty 
until he got.wiser. . The father answered, ‘If 
he gets wise he will never marry,” p 

Noruine suits a cross man more than to 
find a button off his coat when his wife has 
not time to.sew it on. 

Wuar is that which occurs once in every 
minute, twice in each ‘instant, and only once 
in a man’s exibtence? ‘The letter ‘'t,”’. 

CAwindigoant medical student denies that 
there is a skeleton in every oloset—he has 
pawned his, he says. 

“T ‘or snre,” said a confiding old lady, 
“¢hat'my eon never drinks anything at night, 
becange heis always so awfal thirsty in the 
Morning.” 2 

‘Tracuer : ‘*Tn what battle was Stonewall 
Jackson mortally wounded?” Papil: “Dan- 
Se guess it was at the,Jast ene he fought 


Lost Track or 1H ,.Paicr.—New. Boarder: 
‘What is the price. of good freah butter 2.’ 
Landlady : “ , Loonldn’t tell. Is's been 
80 long since I made any inqniries:about is;”’ 

‘Enz partionlar raison d fre of, the honey- 
Semen eens 

ve Deen; eene may have an 
tunity to find out:which one it is. 

“ Wett, what do you want?" ‘asked'the 
seronant of his:-assistant, who:had-begun to 
whimper. “I want the earth,” .wailed the 
young man, 

‘Mrsritess : ‘Didn't I- say that ‘I wouldn't 
bare elders in’ m "kitchear? New ‘Cook : 
. ou pleaee ’im, n’t Know’ as &-marin 
wae soldier.” cok e 

Vistron at a country house: ‘' Did yon say 
this wap a atene’s throw from the station?” 
**Yes.,’“ Well, I have great admiration for 
the man who t the stone.” 

Mas, Henprcx (bearing a rumpus): “ ¥ 
Charles, adie t0 know what you: are apie 
now?” Mr. a a (feebly): ‘* I suppose, 
my denn, 1 gan fall down the cellar stairs if I 
want to.’ 


a BR: dere yn doea not 
ma @BUCCERS 0} 8e cades.’’ 
Unsulted_Bandlady: “I think tnepennnene| 
nice,”’ ‘‘Humph } they are the flateeat failuzes 
ever I saw.” 

Tatxine Saor—Miss Blencher : ““That-was 
a@obeautifnl cateh you made yesterday, Mr. 
Infield.” «Enfield : "Yes, ‘twas ‘vyesterdwy ‘1; 
first met you.” Then there wae shortstop: 
in the convereation, pending’ blushes. 

Counset ? "Did you" notice ‘anything par. } 
tel: ear Min bot 
ct¥e With “teference do’ tie ‘whinkers?® 
‘Witness /-Dhat tre had none.” 

t cloud may Have a silver lining. 


soo eee ‘girl, atter she has been 

‘The pretty se she hag ‘Gig-, 
Rests + iy the bmallpox, finds herself in’ 
aniong J costs ish bsibatane ofa 


wage ee mat aledl 

r me Gas): 
 Gexbainly.” . Madge : .. “Well--you cans 
have, ia.” aand dale 3 “ ‘| 
»Paysicun (#ith: ear ito. patient's: chest): 
“Dhere.is a. curionaemeliing over the mee oe 
of the: heart, six, which - must -be redueed at 
-onee.” »- Patient danxibusly) : ‘' Thad swelling. 





ia. my «pocket-book,: doctor. Please den't ra-' 


Wwhitkers?” |. 


| hechad learned. it. at -school. 





= 7 oe 


A Scotcn divine. once took-<into 
sermon without,observing | that neat > 
OF.4wO Were go worn -ARd eaten Away -thatihe 
could not decipher or announce the text, 4 
brethren,” said be, ‘'I find thatthe micg ave 
faade free with the beginning of. my sergion 
80.that I cannot fell. yon whaur the tex jr. 
but we'll just begin whaur the mice have Ist; 
off, and. we'll find out .the text as WO igo 
along.” ™ - ? . 

Noxz or Tura —'' Are you. gn Oddtallow 2" 
At Wo.eir, I- have. been | married.a week,” bit 
mean, do you belong to the. order.of Oda. 
tellowa?’’. “No; \I. belong to -the order of 
Maxried Men." ‘' Dear. me!. how.dall! ,Are 
you a) Masen ?”’ “No; I'm cy Oar penter.”’ 
‘sWorpsevand worse, Are you.a.soa of tem, 
perance?” ‘“ Confound it, no. I am.a,gop 
of Mr, John Gosling.” ‘The querist went his 
way. 

Miuma : ‘It ig -very wrong inyou, Joknzic, 
to. quarrel im this way.’* Johnnie (who has 
just had a fight wish shies «brother Tem) - 
** Well, I got wild, and:had to do something.” 
Mamma: “ But you must not let your temper 
Sede eed a 2 manner. Iwill tel) 
youa 6: When you.are angry, al 
count twenty before you strike,’ Su 
(the victor in the recent - unpleasantnes)- 
Yes, and he'd better count ‘forty beforahe 
strikes a fellow:that oan whip him.” 

A youne clergyman, receiving a visit’ from 
his retired clerical father, treated him to a 
rather long sermon at the Sanday moraing 
Betvice. ‘ What did you think of my:stmop 
this morning, father?” he asked his, reverend 
parent at the dimner:table, on their orstam 
home. ‘*‘Intolerablyilong, my son. I. would 
not’ blame any parishioner for going to-sléep 
over such an infliction.” ‘+Tast’s what I 
thought whemyanu first preached .it;father. I 
dug it up out-of your barrel shis-morning.” 

A CONSCIENTIOUS sportsman purokated “a 
mule that was warranted sound and. “qaiect. 
He roce from the ground very shortly after. 
wards with the severest reasons for doubting 
the latter qualification. ‘' You said themule 
was quite tame?’’ the buyer observed. ‘And 
eo he is tame, ien’t he? *’ asked:the dealer. 
‘‘ Not altogether—only partially eo,” the dis- 
contented ser-replied. *'He ie-tame in 
front, I daresay, but he's desperately wild 
behind.” 

‘Youna Mr. Hankinson had sat in embar- 
rassed silence for some moments ‘looking ut 
the shapely fingers of the lovely girl as if tak- 
ing the measure of one of them for. golden 
circlet. Presently he spoke. ‘* Misa Pinkie,’ 
he said, “‘-you will 1ot think I arm taking #00 
great a liberty, I hope, if I ask you a—a seme- 
what personal ‘question ?" ‘Cartsialy rot, 
‘Mr, Hankinson,” replied Miss Pinkie; softly. 
“ Then please tell me," he rejoined,’ “how 
you those warts off: yor knackie. ‘My 
little sister's hands are covered with them. 
‘“Beenr: Seoteh farmhouse, Time: -S20- 
day mene Pourist © (to farmer's wife): 
“Can you. let-'me 'bave a -glass ofemill, 

lease?” Milk da-produced; ‘and oonsame?. 
ARouriet (taking some coppers from his poeks') ; 
“A penny; I ?’' « Parmer’s ‘Wile: 
“Man, dae ye no-think- shame o’yer'ssl tad be 
‘buyin’ goeds'on the Sawbath 2” ‘Tourist {re- 

ting the coppers) : * Oh, well there's 00 
rm done. “I'm sure'l'm mueh obliged: “Bat 
‘won't’you have the nioney for it?” 
Lotanpite ee eee 
nce for brakin” the Sawbath.’ 
Pte wad a rollicking sailor cong, and inthe 
chorus, keeping time with the tap of tbe 
: ’g boot; the sboy.aang, * We'll All our 
wis and eat the toast—”’ At this pointshe 
} dather-étoppéd him, and .asked ims where 5° 
banddearned the aong. The béy replied. thst 
“I aaoe ikner 
that song,” said the father, *tbuteL = 
knew it. ran ‘ We'll fill our, bowla and ie 
toest,"” ‘It isn’t printed, thas way," «oid o>" 
boy, “but the teacher said she never heard, ot 
Lenybody's .deinking toast, so ahe,mage us 


than’ sax- 





iduce it#00 mneb."’ 


ecreteh out drink and ping it eat,” 
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Girdtina-the Czat's Bonte, ‘contains seven 
hondred rooms. “are 

"gous Paris firms profess to nidke wedding 

worth £3 000. 

z title ‘Her Royal Highivess™” ‘meane 

wanbing in the cage of the Crown. Princess 

Denmark, She is six feet, three inches 


tall. 

Tis ‘deason thete ia s tefidenty towards 
jaced'and bespangled and.embtoidéréd gloves ; 
but they are certain y:not so becoming: to the 
hande-as the quite.plain kid,.and should be 
severely discouraged. 

Somm ladies are weating véty 1! bonuét.- 
strings, twisted twice round ihe neck, and 

knotted at the back, with ends hanging 
pelow the waist. 

‘Tie Czar has grown 80'fat that he is obliged 
fo. wear uniforms: that ‘ appéar. grotesqae, and 
he rides a heavily-bailt, sturdy. brown horse, 
qhith is capable of carrying his-immense 
weight. 

A szancu for the oldest clergyman in 

d: shows that -the-Rey,. John Ellidts, 
vitat 6f Randwick, will be one hundred years 
old in two months. “He' preached up to the 
age of ninety-five years, 

Tae Queen of Roumania ‘has greatly bene- 
fited by her visit bbe nes a. 
ness hat entirely ppeated,* and she never 
seemed in more robust health than’ at the 
musical and dramatic entertainment with 
which she electrified the Ardkduohess Maria 
Therésa and some’ twenty other distinguished 
at the ‘Imperia! Hotel*while passing 
omen Vienna. 

Tus Emperor of Germany bas justiesned a 
book of ‘ regulations,” ‘whieh, # other 
matters of detail, ordaina that ‘the distance 
between the rows of gold lace on a field officer's 
sleeve shall. be -277559 of.an inch!”’ 
oe clerk has not omitted a repeating 


Loviss Gautiez, who. has jnst passed with 

pine colours the fine art examinations at 

, both written and oral,‘ has been deat 

and dumb from her birth. It is a striking 

instance of what pefseverance and’ a+hirat 

for knowledge oan accomplish -tnder the 
greatest difficulties. 

Like Time, the witob is: the “rounds. 
Ithas been at the belt wad eae helt, in. the 
parasol and umbrella-ban@le;’ in the clasp of 
the purse; in the ring, loaket-and-braceles, in 
the topper of the vingigrette,»and in ‘the 
fang, plaqnes, pantls, cadkéts, and: ioifes 
cnses. Now it has been.placed.in the handle 
ofthe lorgnette. 

Reit lage is, ones ridte. dooming into tke, 
a —— i = mo and. ra 
t 6 will.not..be . possi in, thig 
burryieg-and variable age to reinenloate. the 
reveretice: inborn: in sake. Weowte uaa sowho 
treasured ip Soe M “Ponies snd Jappete 
ot old- needlepoint. as.-heirlooms; .atill, any 
je age that: is! in the: right-diréotion— 

: Teads“aWay from* sham ‘Of evety 


A’worp of advite*to women with , 
grey “hair, with whom it is be § 
customary to hasten the whitening by ‘the ai 
of powertal bleaches. Becoming as is. per} 
teotly-white' hair above a still young tace, 
this method should be need cautiously, It 
frequently kills out-all-the life in: the bulb 
8nd causes the hair to fall out by the bandfal, 
if you wish to hasten the whitening Withont 
somuch danger, though more gradually, wash 
hair every day or two in a rather strong 
on of ammonia. Ammonia is an impor: 
tant element in all hair washes, and stinsulttes 
Vigour and beauty.of the hair ; but where 
ig & prematare tendency to turn grey.it 
the process. Shampooing in water 
steengly impregnated with eologne, or rubbing 
‘Undilated cologne into the sontp, “will -alko 
Prove & potent help in the desired direvtion. 


We 


STATISTICS, 


To every 1,000 malesin London 
(1)123-females, 
Tr is ‘edtimated that” seal cousumeé 
about 10ib. of fish daily. ~ esate 

Accorpine to the recent census of “Switzer” 
land; the-repnblic contains 1,700;000- Protest- 
ants. 1200 000°Oatholibs, 8300 Tews, “and 
10.000 non-religious, pérsona, ‘ 

Tue production of coal in-Beitish India last’ 
yeatamonnted to 1 650 000-¢ons, ae comparad 
with 1,709 000 in 1888, 1°564,000im T8987, and: 
1,389,000 tons in 1896, “The .nuniber of col: 
lieries which have been opened. out.is-117, but 
of these only. 67 were worked last.year. 

Tre‘ time a telegram ‘needs “to: go from 
London to ‘Alexandria is twenty minutes ;' to 
Bombay about one hour, to Pekin fwo.and. to 
Melbourne three hours; from London to New 
York two and a-half minutes; from London 
to Paris very much longer. 





GEMS. 


Leisure ia sweet to those who have earned 
it, but burdensome to those who get it for 
nothing. 

Even more than a greater length of days we 
need ardour, perseverance,'and @ Glear"percep- 
tion of the rightfal ‘objects to beattained. 

Tue best rales to form a young are. to 
talk little, to’ hear mach, to-reflect-alone upon 
what has passéd in company, to-distrust one’s 
own opinions, and value.others shat.deserve 
it. 


Hzaurs, like success in fife, ‘is tobe gained 
by paying attention to details. Itdis better to 
try to keep from oatching cold«than to be 
always trying to avoid infection. More can 
be done to check cholera by Keeping houses 
clean than by using tons of disinfectants. 
Nature intended all to have fresh air, sufficient 
plain food, nncontaminated water and exercise. 
Let us accept Nature’s bequest, if.we prefer 
health to-diseate. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A pre or custard will not burn if ifthe oven 
with a dish of water, 

Merinove Poppine.—Line’a deep padding 
dish with slices of sponge cake, cover with 
rich fruit jam; pour over custard and bake, 
ice like cake, set in the stove to dry; take out 
ravi. “dover with ‘me Sérve * without 
sarace. : 

“Powsto” Retin. —One: quart” of tomatoes, 
“‘frésh or oanned; cock” until “soft, strain 


thi # sieve ; add one cup of rice one ‘tea: 
yapeat of ats, & lifile , and é fond 
dour and achalf, or antil dhe rice is.done, 
anew alt bap of batter: “To be #erved with 
phe we 


or apiece of ramp steak vbe -chopped, 


may 
¢@ with ‘salt; butter ‘and . putin 
& Dal pan, covered, and. pakedin quick 
‘oven twenty minutes. Serve .on it. which 
ou been dipped.in very hot Ferd water and 


Onrstititte Pe kent ie eres 
and pick all the, s &§ fgom the pine apple, 
cut it up into slices pnt Ei cmt fingers, 
Pat ist into preserving- pan, sugar in, propor: 
‘vion-of IIb. sagar toone iarge breakias 

wil, kad oiacaar tory gent 

He: very gen 

Tern all into . baain for twenty-four hours. 
‘Pour the syrap ito the and boil op; skim, 
and pour ‘it ‘over the 
‘twenty-four longer, and, do 


§.cup oO} 
inthe pine 


» Bawep, Hasu on. Toast,—The end of & sirloin |g 


ten minttes. | hou 


e apple. Let iv*tie |: 
a the ‘same | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


WestHER Proverss anout Cupistmas.—A3 
the sun ‘shines through the apdle treés on 
Christmas day, there will.be abundant crop 
‘the following year. 

A green. Christmas makes a fall graveyard, 

A warm Christmas, a cold Ester. 

~A‘preen’ Oaristmad indicates a ‘white Haster. 

A light. Cbristmas, a heayy sheaf. 

At Christmas meadows green,..at Jaater 
covered with frost, " 3 

Wet causes more damage thai fost before 
Christmas. 

Christmas wet gives empty gtanary “and 
barre). 


Jf Caristmas finds a bridge, he'll break it ; if 
he finds none, he'll make one. 

If ice will bear a man before Christmas, it 
will not beara mouse afterwarda, 

Hidt» snows .on Christmas night, we may 
expect # good ‘hop crop next year. 

December cold, with snow, brings ryeeyery- 
where. 

If windy on. Christmas day, treea will bear 
much fruit. 

The twelve daya/beginning with’-Christmac 
day and ending January fifth, are “said to ‘he 
the keys of the weather for the next ‘year. 
But‘some begin December ‘twenty-six arid*end 
January six. Probably one way is as good “as 
the other. 

Cunistmas cards are belisved'to have» been 
devised as a'subatitate. forthe songs of the:6ld 
heathen’ festivals.. The oldest’ printed coilec- 
tion of English Christmas carole bears the 
date of 1521. 

Tur enormous log now. placed on tha.hearth 
by each family.on Christmas: Eve is called by 
the French of ‘the Midi ‘the. few sacré. > Finis 
piece of dried wood is, as it’ burns, regarded as 
a symbol of the dead vegetation «which hae) to 
perish in order to*make way “for*the* coting 
branches which the redwakening of nature's 
forces will produce. 

Tax.mildest Obristmas Day-during the past 
half-century. waciin 1852, when the ther- 
mometer rose to 52 dega, while the coldest 
was in 1870; When the thermoimetér “never ‘ex- 
ceeded 28 . Inthe fifty years ‘theré’have 
been eleven aily fine. Christmas “days, 
ten fair, and twenty-six Christmas days when 
the weather, hag been ‘/dall.’’. Saow fall on 
only five Christmas: days.in.the fiféy years, 
though the ground msy have been white"on 
other ocoasions through previous falls. 

Ir is said that ‘the Ohristmar celebration ‘of 
the ‘Bost’s Head” at “Oxford is. eom- 

BY & 


memorative ofan act of valour performed 
colleges Who. sae 


atudent.of one of the y 
ping ‘im:the neighbouring. forest and reading 
Aristotle, was suddenly attacked bya wild 
‘béar. - Theturions-beast came: open-mouthed: 
' itpon the Yonth;“who, “however, “very” coutage- 
oualy afd with a happy presence of mind, 
rammed the yoluame down ita throat, orying 
fairly choking the. savage with 
"Si comes Holly, that i¢ so gent; To 
a n= ae mo a a. 
soever apainst ‘ory Ina rope 8 a 
hung fall high ; osoever againat Holly co 
sing He may weep..and, his hands wripg— 
Allelpjah!”’... ‘Thug . tong -the-.quaini., old 
Christmas: caroborecallivg the immemorial 
practice of adorning the interiors-of churches. 
and dwebli anid other éver- 

a at etide, ~--Atow, that « caréfn! 


" Gracum est.” feigly 
” 


f | chronicler of medix val London,. tella us, shat. 


againet the feast. of Christmas every man's 
se, amd- also the parish char mere 
G@eoked with:’*holme, ‘ivy, bayes, .and “what - 
soever the season of the “year afforded’ to bo 
een." > The favourite ‘plants: for » earch 
coration ‘at ‘Christmas ‘faye’ been in ‘more 





tWiée more, Then: pat ‘the pine apple on: a. 





sieve, and pat near the fire to dry. ‘ 


emodern. times. holly,.. bay, cosemary, »and 
laure). i gin 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lucarria.—A domestic servant need not give notice 
‘in writing’ 

Trrrety Wrrcnet.—Yes, the minister can refuse if 
he chooses, 


Dicx.—Four plrates were hanged in London on one 
scaffold 23cd of May, 1876. 


Jacg's Dartiso.—The ring is commonly worn on the 
third finger of the lefs hand. 


Bastt.—The Anglo-French control of Egypt was 
abolished November, 9, 1882. 

L T. &.—It is said that magicians “' to eat fire ancint 
the tongue with liquid storax.” 

Lzo.—The bodies of prisoners dying in gaol are 
delivered to their friends for burial. 


Ows ww a Fix.—It is not part of an editor's business 
to assist anyone in competitions. 

Crapock.—A landlord can follow goods fraudulently 
removed within thirty days of their removal. 


Lavas.—Imprisonment for default in paying a 
jadgment debt does not discharge the debtor. 7 


Vixan.—Pablicans keeping their premises closed on 
Sundays pay only alx-sevenths of the license duty. 

Peariaxtry.—A landlord may seize hired goods for 
rent, but he must not take goods belonging to a lodger. 

G. O. M.—Mr. Gladstone was born 29th December, 
1809. You can, therefore, make the calculation for 


a Eumum.—8Sir ¥. D. Pett 1, Vattminstor.chambers, 
London, ‘ the ne: for 
New Zealand. : “s 


Inaxu.—1. 12th Marob, 1861, was on a Tuesday. 2 
never was a ‘crown of Ireland” fn the sense of a 


A Lover or 7 Soon, Reaper. —1. Try = 
Lowther Arcade. oar is certainly not fit 
for business at present. _ 

PaviLis —A city is any place which is, or has been 
the seat of rayalty, #90 of a bishop, or has had a spectal 


Ornz.ia.—The steamship London, with Mr. G. V. 
Brooke, the tragedian, on board, was lost in the Bay of 
Biscay on January 11, 1866. 

Ones mm Dovsr.—1. eae cannot have 
brothers or sisters capa succeeding to his property. 
2. See answer to “‘ Oradock.” . - 

Bertsy.—A washerwoman cannot claim to be paid as 
wages for washing clothes by the dozen at her own 
house, She is an ordinary creditor. 


RB. D.—If he has not heard 


W. A.—We should not think of recommending it, 
because we have no knowledge of its exact position. 
Bat what does your friend know? Ask him for details. 


may 
ean be formed to take up the work where 
‘M. de Lesseps has left it, The old company is bankrupt. 
Amsition.—The climate of Ohio is excellent, and if 
you have acquaintances in Cleveland (which is a busy 
place), you may go out in the spring without much 


Ww. Meee ane qtte cmp & So wad genta, cutegt 
you some person good standing to becom 
soapiity in addition to the life’pollcy. These things are 
hard to manage. 


‘ings, London, EC. 


omg ee 2 know =e about the man you 

name, man may professor, but if 
he he is M.D. or doctor, and is not 

ee 4 #0, then he can 
Ong wx Dovusr.—An IMlegitimate 

any but its mother, and has no right to any other 

mame than ite mother’s. But you had better consult s 





lawyer on the subject. 
Hvan.—1. Sovereigns contain 22 parts gold and 2 of 
copper ; silver money allver to 18 of copper ; 





Bopicea.—The Queen recetves from_the Treasu 
annual allowance of £385,000; the Prince of 
£77,000, out of which he has to provide for his children : 
and rest of the Q.ceu's children receive £81,000 


5 
E 
: 
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TSE MOTHER WANTS HER BOY. 


Tuxre's a homestead waiting for you, my boy, 
wa: 


S.on may bs homeward 
For the mother wants her boy. 


She trains the vines and tends the flowers, 
For she says, ‘' My boy will come ; 


ik In the hall ; 


d dream you are home sgain ; 
For the mother wants her boy. 
She is gro old and her eyes are dim 
With @ day by day, 

For the children nurtured at her breast 
Have from her arms away ; 
Alone and ly, she names the hours 

As the dear ones come and go; 


Their coming she calls “' The time of flowers |” 
Their going, ‘ Tne hours of snow |” 


Work on, toil on ; give strength and mind 
To the task in your chosen place, 
But never forget the dear old home, 
the mother’s loving face | 
You may count your bleesings score on score, 
You may heap your golden grain, 
Bat remember w her grave fs made 
Your coming will be in vain; 
‘Tis now she wants her boy. 


tT. F. J.—The mee te pele fo 


Japanese Fasiyama. 
valle 4 in the empire, being 14,177 


: 
f 


Fi 
ig 


It is covered with perpetual snow. It was 
voleano for many years, but since 1707 has had no 
eruption. 
Barrasyia.—If the alleged nuisance is injurious to 
health, you cam ebook 1s by logal prosesdings "The test 
course would, in the first instance, be to appeal to the 
sanitary officer of your own district. As a private 
grievance it is not a subject for anonymous corres- 
pondence. 
Joax.—A person born on 29 ma: the 
Cire inne o ae 
either on lor February 28. We should say that 
your of apes wospsieg to dny tears the uantveran? 
Uf that of the actual birth. me 
Tap.—It is the fanciful name given by Ptolemy 
mountains which 





ae 





Oxtva.—-What you can do is to write to the Probate 
Registry, Somerset House, Chanvery-lane, 


Can say where 
the will has most probably been 
the rate of about 24 6d. per page. Coat is at 


Quzzniz —The custom of 

the origin of the word, is said to date bp 

180%. When s party of this sort was proposed, a list of 

nm pe hye ay ¢ whet Soeeald toma, = 
BC. ou! 

same Was than wished Sous the lish. te 

Rosz.—There is no od for nervousness fn 





of it ; but pass from one end of cable in no 
a all, inatantaneously. 2. Except you con- 
stantly renew all power of signalling. 


one at the best, and comparatively few achieve 
success in it. 

A Farzxp.—1. Goods legally belonging to the wife 
cannot be seized for her husband's debts. 2 It would 


have to be shown either that the goods belonged to 

Mineo 188%, that the ole wat } movy b-~ 
1882, or e 

chased by the wife, out of money which was hers 

wise than being given her by her husband. 


Horsz.—There is no society in the colony that 


Fe 


i is 
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i 
: 

& 
i 
Ee 
BB 
i 
He 


superior to what could be obtained for him 

he should be allowed to remain. Do 
forgotten that he does not miss friends’ 
for the time he has forgotten all about his 


By 
(FE 


ht be atthe Mercantile Marine Shippiug Offi 
cation the officials there, however, are not bound 
to search. 
test 


Lover or tne Reaper.—1l. We have not the fain’ 
idea what you mean by your first question ; it is quite 


heal ;" d ot epee wo send quel cane 
‘ye rose, $ 8 
ene, ihe tact ou of oesoemenien te bat 
cu’ an 
» 8 we never heard of sweet oll being used for 
such a purpose, 


W. D. 0.—1. We thiak you should take your through 
ticket to Denver. Qvlorado, or other town you have 
selected, at the offices of the “line” you sail with ; that 
ly found handiest. Intermediate cabin 
third-class train will cost about £14 10s ; steerage and 
third-class cate £12 Sepak teat warm, ashen 

ga tor g@ young men, but we hope 
you are going out to friends. 

H. B—The boys’ toy the “‘ tow-gun” is an air-gun, 
sa £0 308 e sives tn being dinkared, An eae 

a “pop” it gives iacharged. 
has a contrivance for cemprecing the ur inte onl tis 
being suddenly withdrawn the air returns to its original 
bulk, driving out the bullet before it. In an ordinary 

is the same. The combustion of the 
gases or air, which force out the 


B 


nan ae Me thelr geet Le 
from Janus; February, from februo, go 
funeral sacrifices were offered on the altars; Marcb, 
from Mars; April, from aperere, —badding 
season of year; May, from Maia; godden, Jane. from 
Juno, ag te ge deities ; Jaly, trom Jule 
an emperor ; an em % 
have names derived from Roman cuumeration—sevectb, 
eight, ninth, and tenth months, when the Romans 
began year in Marsh, and reckoned it of ten months; 
latterly they extended it to twelve, and began with 

anuary. 
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Christmas Bells. 


80; 


Peat on, peal on, with your joyous | Bells of the belfry, ye have seen 


2, Many a change on the village green. 
For ye carry me back to the olden time. Ye have seen the sire, with his silvery 


Yeoarry me back to the days of youth, | hatr, 
When my heart was free from care; | Pass to the grave away ; 
When my bosom was filled withlove | Ye have seen the brow lined o’er with 


and truth care, 
Which chased away despair. Return to its native clay. 
Ye have heard the widow and orphans 


Peal on, peal on, for my bosom swells 
Ye have listened to many a piteous tale. 


At the soothing sound of those Ohrist- 
mas bells. 
Mh | Hitle ye reck what thoughts arise— | Through many a smile and many a tear, 
West tear-drops bright now dim my | Your tones have rung for many a year; 
Ye have seen the heart, once blithe 
and gay, 
And light as a peerless morn, 











eyon. 
Oh! little ye reck how my thoughts 
fly back. 


As memory's page I scan ; | Left to repine in its winter's day, 
Iglance o'er the days of my wandering By the scathing hand of scorn ; 
track— Ye have seen the fairest of village 


(er the hours of my earthly span ; 
dnd the 77 flows quick through my 


velns I feel, 
sloatch the sound of your joyous peal. 


flowers 
Blighted and lost in a few short hours. 
Bat chime on, chime on, for ye cheer 


my pata, 
Ihurd your tone ring out so clear, And ye seem to gladden my lonely 
ulpressed to my side a form once dear; hearth. 
Ibeard your peal at the altar’s side, I love to hear at twilight hour 
When I pledged my vows to one, Your soothing sounds arise ; 
When I took to my heart a blooming Yo tell with some inspiring power, 
brid Of realms beyond the skies. 


e, 
When firat mv love begun. So bells, peal on, with your joyous 
‘Iwasa short-lived joy—ere long your toil chime, ; 4 Joy 
Sowly rang out for her parted soul. For ye carry me back to the olden time. 





Molly's Christmas Gilt. 


PROLOGUE. 


It was in one of the grimiest, least-inviting side-streets of the city— 
notthe miserable courts let out in single rooms to starving families, but 
‘eminently respectable thoroughfare, where people who could not afford 
thambers or offices in such world-famed parts as Cornhill or Leadenhall- 
iittet were given to congregate. It seemed as though the dust and smoke 
demturies had begrimed the gloomy houses. The uninitiated passer-by 
wuld never have guessed that some of them were rented by men who 
counted their wealth by thousands. 

It was Christmas Eve—not a seasonable, old-fashioned Christmas Eve, 
vith snow in the air, and the streets clean and hard from recent frost. It 
ws mud and damp, best described, perhaps, by that inelegant word 
muggy.” The pavements were greasy with mud, and the rain came 
down at intervals, not in a good soaking shower, but in a miserable drizzle, 
hardly sufficient toneed an umbrella, and yet steady and relentless in its 
persistency. 

There were very few people in New York-street, for it was not a thorough- 
fare to attract Christmas purchasers, There was not a single shop in its 
Whole length. For the most part the business carried on there was of a very 
ty and uninteresting nature. Various colonial banks had their London 
offices there. Newly-floated companies launched their first circulars 
“ne New York-street, and one or two enterprising solicitors had set up 

re, 

About four o’clock, when most of the offices were closing, a gentleman 
stopped his hansom at the corner, and, alighting, turned slowly up New 
York-street. He was a handsome, stately man, with the fresh complexion 
and broad shoulders which are the reward of a country life. He looked but 
little over fifty. It was a good, thoughtful face, but just now lacked its 
usnal ipteerfalnces. 

“Here, my boy,” he cried, stopping a little telegraph lad ; “‘can you 
tell me which is Mr. Hurst’s ?” ite ane / 

_“Number nineteen, top-floor front,” said 
disappeared, 

Number nineteen was just opposite, 


the boy, sharply, and 


Mr, Monkton drew a long breath— 





was it of fear ot relief ?—and turned in at the narrow doorway which faced 
a long flight of stairs. 

The houses in New York-street were not tall, but by the time he had got 
to the top great drops were standing on Mr. Monkton’s brow. It was not 
the exertion that had brought them there, but the thought of the interview 
which lay before him; for he had come here on this Christmas Eve a 
debtor, to ask leniency and patience from one he had too much reason 
to fear would prove an exacting creditor. 

‘* Hurst and Co.” was painted in black letters on the door. Mr. Monkton 
knocked, and it was opened immediately by a man about his own age—a short, 
undersized man, with sandy hair and small ferret-like green eyes. He was so 
shabby that the visitor decided Mr. Hurst could not reward his services 
very liberally. 

‘* Walk in,” said the little man, sharply. ‘‘I am Josiah Hurst. 
you have come from Mr. Monkton ?” 

The debtor's breath was almost taken away. That the man who had 
advanced him vast sums of money on the security of his estate! That the 
possible owner of his beautiful home! It seemed incredible. 

**Tt is rather later than you said,” remarked Mr. Hurst, glancing at the 
clock, ‘‘ but I have everything ready. The legal discharge is prepared, and I 
will sign it as soon as I have received the money.” 

** But I have not brought it.’ 

His throat felt dry and husky as he went on to explain. Times had been 
bad with him ; one or two farms unlet. To raise the half-yearly interest due 
to Mr. Hurst that day had been simply impossible. Ina very few weeks 
the rents would be coming in. If his creditor would wait till the end of 
January he should be paid to the uttermost farthing. 

The money-lender—such was his trade—listened in perfect silence. He 
waited till Mr. Monkton had finished, and then produced a copy of the deed 
of mortgage, and pointed to the clause which provided that if the interest 
were overdue, even four-and-twenty hours, he should be empowered to give 
six weeks’ notice for the immediate repayment of the principal, failing which 
he would take possession of Monkton Dale. 

‘© You cannot mean it,” said Mr. Monkton, gravely. 
in my family for centuries.” 

“ Well, I reckon it’ll have to change hands,” returned Mr. Hurst, coarsely, 
‘‘unless you find the principal and interest within six weeks. I shall post 
the formal notice to you to night, and you'll see I mean what I say.” 

Five-and-twenty thousand pounds !—more, counting the interest. How 
could he possibly raise it in six weeks? Oh! what a fool he had been to 
borrow money, and yet at the time he had seemed to have no alternative. 
The failure of a provincial bank, with some money he held in trust fora 
ward, had made it absolutely needful that he should raise enough to replace the 
lad’s fortune. Too proud to go to anyone who knew him, jealously guarding 
his miserable secret from friends and neighbours, he had had recourse to ad- 
vertisements, and this entanglement was the result. 

He had a sweet faced wife, who never even dreamed he was in difficulties. 
He had seven children, of whom the eldest regarded Monkton Dale as his 
certain inheritance ; and lo! in six weeks’ time this wretched, miserly Josiah 
Hurst would be master of all. 

He did not linger in New York street. He felt as though he could not 
trust himself in Mr. Hurst’s company. By five he had caught the train at 
London Bridge, and was speeding homewards. 

For years, éver since the time of his grandfather, Christmas Eve had beén 
kept by the Monktons as a festival. His wife bad been much troubled at his 
coming up to London on such a day, but he had convinced her of the 
necessity, and smilingly bade her not wait dinner for him ; he should be 
home in time to join in the sports. 

He had to change train at Red Hill, and he went into the refreshment 
room, and drank off some brandy neat. He was a temperate man, but he 
felt he needed some stimulant to help him to get through the next few hours. 
He had rapidly decided to say nothing to his wife of his disaster until the 
next day should be over. If it was the last Christmas his dear ones had to 
spend at Monkton Dale they should at least have a happy one. 

His own carriage met him at the station, and the footman mentioned his 
mistress had ordered dinner to be served for him alone in the library at 
eight. 

Basil Monkton listened as ina dream. Bynext Christmas, nay, by next 
February, carriage and footman, home and substance, would all have 
vanished. He wondered if Mr. Hurst believed in Christmas, and what kind 
of rejoicings hé would hold in the old oak hall. 

Driving homewards, Basil bravely tried to look his future in the face. 


I suppose 


** The estate has been 
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There were no debts—that itself was a comfort. The furniture of the house, 
the plate, and family jewels were, alas! included in the hateful. mortgage. 
iis wife had a few valuables, specially bought for her. ‘These they might 
keep. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Monkton had no marriage scttlement. She had been 
a portionless governess, and her lonely, position had hur-ied_on the wedding 
without waiting for legal provisions. Atthe worst, if \\r. Hurst claimed all 
he could claim, there would be forthe whole family n-timig but ahurdredoa 
year, settled on,the eldest son by an eccentric godmoth:r. 

” “Something will turn up,” reflected Basil, trying hard to feel hopeful. 
‘¢T shall defeat that old Shylock yet, aud, at least for these next two days, I 
will be happy. Noneed-to‘trouble(Hilda until the Yuletide isypver.” 

Now Hilda was his wife. ; 

It ull seemed like a dream to. Basil. 
ate what his servants set before him. 

He talked to his eldest daughter—-a beautiful girl (already engaged to be 
married)—who came running in from time to time to see ‘* Papa had all he 
wanted.” He told her ‘‘it was a horrid day in London—wet, fougy, and 
miserable ; that he was sorry not to have got home for dinner, and he was 
glad everyone had enjoyed themselves.” 

And Lucy, rather absorbed in her love-dream, did. not notice anything 
unusual in his manner. How could she guess, poor child, that all the time 
he was asking himself where they should be next Christmas, and whether the 
family’s ruin would spoil Lucy’s fair prospects ? 

He could not quite solve that question. 

Henry Fitzroy was a very promising young man, and had been frankly told 
already that Lucy would have no portion ; but still it was a different thing to 
marry the eldest daughter of a country gentleman, whose hospitality and 
worth were known throughout Sussex, from wedding the child of a ruined 
man, 

There were several people staying in the house—young Fitzroy among them 
—and all the neighbours, for ten miles roand, had drivenover. There were 
rejoicings in the servants’ hall ; for, after the early dinner at six, no further 
demands were made on them, the family waiting on their guests from a cold 
buffet in the dining-room. 

From time immemorial it had been the custom for the family to start the 
dancing. The Squire led off with the housekeeper, Mrs. Monkton with the 
butler. They went through one quadrille, and then retired to the great oak 
hall, where games and forfeits were played ; for it was above all things the 
children’s night, and none of the Monkton little ones, when once they were 
turned seven years’ old, were deprived of their share of the fun. 

Mr. Monkton got through the dancing, and led the way back to the oak 
hall, where the Yule log was burning ; but his wife’s watchful eyes discerned 
something unusual in his manner, and she whispered, — 

** Are you very tired, Basil ?” 

** Not at all,” said the poor fellow, simply. ‘‘I was only thinking. We 
have had a great many Christmas Eves together, Hilda?” 

‘* Five-and-twenty,” said Mrs. Monkton, brightly. ‘‘I fancy, Basil, this 
will be the last Christmas that all our children will really call this home. I 
am sure Henry will try and persuade you to let him marry Lucy at Easter.” 

Basil Monkton could have groaned aloud. Persuade him to let his child 
leave him! Why, by Easter he might not have a house to keep her in. 

The téte-d-téte was interrupted, There came a knocking at the door 
which opened directly into the hall. It was now long past nine, and visitors 
at such an hour on Christmas Eve were strange. 

‘Open it, Royal,” said Mrs. Monkton, to her eldest son. 
someone to ask for shelter. Hark, how it rains outside. 
dog turned from the door on such a night !”” 

Royal Monkton threw the door open, and they saw a woman with a scarlet 
eloak and a hood pulled right over her head. She carried a bundle tied up 
in a handkerchief. Her bright, swarthy face, her fantastic dress and long 
gold earrings, seemed to suggest she was no common tramp or beggar, but 
one of the better class gipsies. 

Her tale was very simple. Her child was ill, their cart was pitched a mile 
or two from the Monkton’s house, and the little one needed things that could 
not be obtained nearer than the town. It was ten miles off, and even if she 
tramped there the shops would be shut. Would the lady of her goodness give 
stuff for poultices, some beef-tea, and a little milk ? 

Evidently the gipsy was no pauper; doubtless, had she only been near 
a shop she could have bought and paid for the things she begged. Mrs. 
Monkton promised her all she asked for, and went off to pack the basket 
with her own hands ; while Zarah, perbaps to beguile the time of waiting, 
perhaps really thinking it a part return for the kindness she had received, 
offered the young people to tell their fortunes, 

They accepted at once. The Monktons were simple, open-hearted 
people. There was no tinge of superstition about them. When Royal 
extended his hand for the Sybil’s inspection, he did so simply for a bit of 
fun, The idea of pinning his faith blindly on ber prophecies never entered 
his mind. One of his sisters stood near, and Basil Monkton himself 
moved his seat so as to be within earshot. 

It was ridiculous, preposterous, he told himself again and again. It was 
absurd to put faith in a gipsys tale ; and yet, in his miserable state of 
anxiety, he was ready to accept anything as an oracle, to believe that he 
should be expelled from his beautiful home, or be permitted to end his 
days there just as the Sybil chose to predict. 

It was a witching hour for tempting the fates; the lamps were lit, but 
the brilliant glow of the wood fire shed a pleasanter radiance on the 
seene. Royal, with a careless smile, prepared himself to listen, while 
Henry Fitzrey gave Lucy a loving lecture against superstition, and the 
father waited with a suspense that was almost agony. 

‘“*No,” said the gipsy, with a shake of her head, as Royal prepared to 
cross his palm with silver, ‘* your lady mother gives me what 1 need more 


He sat in the familiar library, and 


**Tt may be 
I would not have a 
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than gold. I only read the fates for you in gratitude. Stretch 
hand.” 

But the fortuné was so long in coming Royal fancied her imagination 
failed her. At last she spoke. } ‘ 

‘<' Phere is trouble-in store,” she-said, slowly; and with a hard, sad into. 
nation, as though impressed by her own words, ‘‘sad trouble; but you. will 
bear it bravely. You will lose bride, home, and fortune at one ‘blow, but 
you will tecoverall these in the same hour...’ The fight will be long and 
heavy; but stecess will crown the struggle.;.it may be short, it may be long, 
but the victory will be yours, You will goforth from Monkton Dale in sad. 
ness—you will return to it in joy,” 

Considering it’s Christmas Eve, my good woman, I think you might have 
foretold me a brighter future.’ 

**T can but speak what I see written,’ “Who 
will be the next to test my skill?” 

Lucy stepped forward, but her lover whispered a word of remonstrance, 
and so the next inquirer into the future was Beatrice Leigh, the daughter of 
a portionless peer ; and, though no engagement existed between them, the 
one love of Royal Monkton’s heart. 

Zarah waved her away in anger. 

‘*T have nothing to say to you !”’ she said, angrily. ‘‘ Falser than a dream 
you are like to be a temptation to all who know you. You will have a rich 
husband and be miserable.” 

Mrs. Monkton returned with the basket. The gipsy took it with a sincere 
and fervent gratitude. As she went to the door, and Royal opened it 
courteously, she turned to him with a strangely softened face. 

* Young sir, take care of your father ; he needs it.’’ 

The gipsy’s visit over, other games were played, and then the party dis- 
persed, the guests from the neighbourhood to their own homes, those staying 
in the house to their rooms. 

Royal bid good-night to his parents and went to bed, but no sleep 
visited his eyes. Try as he would, he could not forget the gipsy’s warning. 
All through Christmas Day and the next he felt troubled ; and when, the 
following morning, all the guests had departed except Henry Fitzroy, he 
went into the library in search of his father, determined to ask him if there 
was anything the matter; for his eyes, opened by Zarah s last words, he had 
noticed that a strange melancholy seemed to have settled on the master of 
the Lochers, which was the real name of the beautiful manor house of 
Monkton Dale. 

Basil Monkton was sitting in a large armchair drawn close to the fire, a 
business-looking letter open in his hand, He looked up as his son entered, 
and motioned him to a seat at his side, 

‘*Ts anything the matter, father?” 

“Yes, I only waited till the visitors were gone to speak to your mother. 
Poor Hilda, it will go near to break her heart.” 

‘* Nothing can do that while you are with us,” said Royal, cheerfully. 
‘* Dear father, Iam sure you are not weil. You are shivering as though you 
had the ague. Let me send for Dr. Hastings? ”’ 

‘© Your mother has sent already. She declared at breakfast I looked like 
a ghost.” 

“ And what is the trouble, father ?” 

3asil hesitated. 

** You have been brought up to \think yourself the heir of the Lochers, 
my boy. What if I tell you the dear old home is ours no longer?” 

‘*You must be dreaming,” said Royal, gravely. ‘‘ Why, father, the 
Lochers is your own. It has belonged to the Monktons for centuries ! ” 

‘* But there was no entail! Royal, you are old enough to remember the 
failure of the Southshire Bank, in which I had invested every farthing of 
young Tempest’s property ?” 

**You paid hiv back to the last penny, father. 
so proud of you for that.” 

‘*T paid him back, but to do so I had to borrow money on the security of 
this place. Royal, the principal and interest are due in six weeks, and if! 
cannot piy them we shall be turned out of the Lochers.” " 

‘© You must have been tricked and deceived, father !” cried Royal, passion- 
ately. 

There was a strange gentleness in Basil Monkton’s face. 

‘*‘T have made a miserable failure of the affair, Basil ; but I have not 
been tricked or deceived. The man would only lend me the money o 
certain conditions ; they were written in black and white, and I signed them. 
He is but keeping me to my written promise. I grant you he has proved 4 
hard and pitiless creditor, but he is neither dishonest nor deceitful.” 

** Who is it father ? ” i 

**A man you have never seen—he lives in London. I don’t suppose his 
name even will be familiar to you. It is Josiah Hurst, and unless J cat 
find six-and-twenty thousand pounds by the first week of February, he will 
be master here,” 

**T hope the place will bring a curse with it! ” cried Royal, impetaously. 
“Father, he cannot have won it by fair means. I pray that he may be 
punished for his treacbery.”’ 

‘‘Hush !” There was a strange peace on the noble face. ‘* My boy, curses 
are apt to come home to roost. Josiah Hurst has conquered, and I have 
failed, He is hard and pitiless, but to him it is a mere matter of business, 
while to us it is almost like giving up one’s life blood. Royal, if you want 0 
curse anyone, curse me, The loss of the Lochers comes from my culpp e 
carelessness—from the false pride that prevented my consulting  busmess 
friends. I don’t like Josiah Hurst. I tell you plainly, he is a disagreeable, 
eccentric man, but he has done me no wrong.” F 

“*He has! ” retorted Royal. “ And it will be recompensed to him. This 
place will be like ill-gotten gains to him, His wife and children will never 
thrive here.” 


“*T fancy he is a bachelor,” returned Basil, with a strange smile ; ‘6 hut if 
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he had children they would be as innocent of all share in this transaction ‘as 
you and Lucy.” : . 

" Dr. Hastings came in then, and asked a few medical questions. He looked 
rather grave when he had finished ; and Royal, a little alarmed, followed him 
out and asked his opinion. ; 

“Your father is the most disobedient patient I ever had,’’ replied the 
doctor. ‘°1 warned him ; in the condition of his heart he ought to guard 
against all excitement, yet he has evidently suffered some great agitation 

tly.” 
end it is bad for him ?” 
“Jt is so bad that I will not answer for the consequences if it is re- 


a Monkton told his wife the bad news that night. She took a very 
hopeful view of the case—some wealthy friend would advance the money. 

Mr. Monkton drove over to Fitzroy Hall the next day, declining his son’s 
company. Royal, feeling he could not bear the suspense indoors, started 
for a long country walk. On his way he fell in with the gipsy encampment, 
and came face to face with Zarah. 

The woman recognized him at once, and began her grateful thanks. The 
child was much better; his mother’s goodness had saved him. Royal 
looked stern and cold; suddenly he confronted the woman with the 
uestion, — 

: “What did you mean on Monday night by telling me to take care of my 
father ?”” 

She hesitated. 

“Speak out!’ commanded Royal. 

“Sir, the master had death written on his face. 
who loved him, and yet they did not know it.” 

“You remember the trouble you predicted forme. Had anyone told you 
to say that? Had you learned from anyone that poverty threatened us ?” 

“From noone! It was written on your hand that the next five years 
were to be stormy ones ; but a day will come, sir, when you will thank fate 
forthem. They will save you at least from a wife whose heart is as hard as 
the nether millstone. Farewell!” 

Royal went home decidedly out of temper. His mother, who was sitting 
aoxiously watching for her husband, ascribed her son’s gloomy face to his 
aoxiety about the interview with Sir Francis Fitzroy. 

“Jt will all be right, Royal. Sir Francis has more ready-money than any 
oe I know, and he has been your father’s friend for years ; besides, there is 
luy. For her sake, you know, he could not refuse.” 

Royal sat down beside her, and together they watched and waited. At 
lst the carriage came in sight. Royal went into the hall to meet his 


He was among those 


"Tshall tell him you are waiting here; he will come and tell you his news 
himself, mother.” 

Alss! alas! Basil Monkton did not fulfil his son’s pledges. 
dor of the brougham was opened he made no attempt to move. 
footman fancied he was asleep. 

Royal ran down the steps and looked in. He was not deceived: the 
troth came to him at once. Sir Francis had refused, and the blow had 
killed his father. 

Itwaseven so. The dead master of the Lochers was ¢arried across’ the 
threshold into the home he had loved so well ; and his wife forgot all fear of 
future poverty in her bitter grief. 

No friend came forward to assist the Monktons; so on a bleak February 
daythey went forth from the Lochers, and the beautiful mansion became the 
property of Mr. Josiah Hurst, money-lender and miser ! 


When the 
The 





THE 


CHAPTER I. 


Irvas Christmas Eve—the day when, through the length and breadth of 

gland, there are preparations for enjoyment and merry-making—the day 
when éven the poorest seek to put off care, and to look on the bright side of 
things, Christmas Eve to the world at large was a day of rejoicing; to 
Dorothy Hurst it should have been even more, since on this particular twenty- 
fourth of December she came of age ; it was her twenty-first birthday. Hence- 
forward she escaped all control and authority. She was emphatically her own 
mistress, and mistress of something more important, namely, a yearly income 
of many thousands ; and yet in all the beautiful world there were few sadder 
hearts than Dorothy’s. 

There were no loving voices to wish her joy this morning, no affectionate 
relations had prepared birthday gifts for her. Miss Hurst was utterly alone 
Inthe world. Her father had died three years before ; and his executor, a 
shrewd and honest lawyer, being left Dorothy’s guardian, had decided she 
could not do better than spend the remaining’ years of her minority at school. 

Josiah Hurst, though a rich man, had been very sparing of his money. 
He sent his daughter to a third-rate establishment till she was fifteen, and 
then removed her, saying her education had cost quite enough. 

From then until her father’s death Dorothy had spent a very dull life in'a 
cheap and rather poverty-stricken house at Camberwell. She was quite 
Conscious of her own shortcomings, knew with pitiful accuracy the scantiness 
of her accomplishments, and fell in with Mr. Dyason’s suggestions about her 
Continuing her studies with great humility. 

No pupil at the fashionable western college had been more profitable, but 
none had been so unpopular. The teachers could not make anything of a 
girl who never volunteered an unnecessary remark to them. The pupils 
despised Dorothy for her utter ignoranceof the things which made their 
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amusement; Even the principal, who tried hard to befriend the orphan girl, 
admitted to her friends she ‘‘ could make nothing of Miss Hurst.” 

It was a thoroughly good school, and Dorothy had fair abilities, besides 
undaunted perseverance. ‘She worked so hard that in the three years she 
contrived to make herself’ thoroughly proficient in all a girl is expected to 
know. If she'made not a single friend, if in all that weary time she made 
not the least: advance to intimacy with anyone of her companions, it was not 
her fault so much as that of the fate which had given her a reserved nature 
and most sensitive feelings. 

And now she was free! By her father’s will she was to enter into full 
possession of her property at the age of twenty-one. Mr. Dyason had 
arranged to come to the stately house at Maida-vale, and himself remove his 
ward, 
The lawyer was very punctual. Just as the clock was striking ten. his cali 
stopped at Morton House; and a neat housemaid informed Miss Hurst she 
was wanted in the drawing-room. It was a very stiff apartment ;'the chairs 
had a way of getting into a long, straight row. No one had ever seen the books 
on the centre table displaced ; and Mrs. Tempest, with her partner, Miss 
Callet, always looked grimmer and colder in this room than in any other. 
A fire burnt in the grate, yet Dorothy was conscious of shivering from head 
to foot as she entered. 

‘*T am glad to find you ready,” said Mr. Dyason, as he shook hands with 
her. ‘‘If these ladies will excuse us I should like to take you away at once. 
I kept the cab on purpose.” 

Mrs. Tempest suggested Miss Hurst should take a biscuit if she were going 
a long journey, and Miss Callet offered to cut sandwiches if she would miss 
her dinner ; but Mr. Dyason evaded their skilfally concealed curiosity, and 
said he would see'to all that, The ladies shook hands with their ex-pupil, 
the elder making a peck at her cheek, which Dorothy bent her head to avoid. 
Then the luggage was piled on the cab, and guardian and ward drove off. 

‘* At last ?’.and Dorothy drew a sigh of relief. 

‘*T am afraid it has been a very dull life for you ?” said Mr. Dyason, kindly. 

‘*T did not mind. I always knew it would end to-day, and so you sce I 
had something to look forward to.” 

** And you are really twenty-one? 
very puzzled where to take you to.” 

He always called her ‘‘ Dorothy.” He was an old man, older than her 
father, and it seemed to him kinder than to use ihe formal ‘‘ Miss Hurst” 
which she heard at school. 

Dorothy flushed a little nervously. 

‘*T daresay they would have let me stay at Morton House till you made 
up your mind.” 

‘Thank you, I can-do better for you than that. Your father’s will 
especially directs that you should take possession of your own house as soon 
as possible after you are of age. It would be terribly dull for you to go 
down there alone. Besides, I have a great deal to discuss with you, and my 
sister at last suggested that we should invite ourselves to spend Christmas 
with you. Unless you object to this idea we willall go down to the Lochers 
by the twelve o’clock train.’’ 

**T think it is very kind of you,’’ said Dorothy, simply. ‘I did not 
even know you had a sister. Are you sure she won't mind being bothered 
with me ?” 

‘* Eunice loves all young people. Then that is settled. I will stop at the 
next post-office, and telegraph for her to join us at Victoria. And now, my 
dear, should you like to do some shopping? If so, my cheque-book is at 
your service, One of my first duties aiter Christmas must be to get you one 
of your own.” 

**Thank you, I don’t want to b»y anything.” 

Mr. Dyason opened his eyes. 

** You are the first young lady I ever encountered who had no wants. 
Well, you must help me to make my purchases. I will leave your luggage 
at Victoria, and then we shall bave a good hour to look at the shops before 
we need think of getting back to the station.” 

‘*Mr. Dyason,” asked Dorothy, suddenly, ‘‘ where is the Lochers? How 
is it mine?” 

** My dear, didn't your father give you any particulars of his investments ? 
He died a very rich man, and one of his latest acquisitions was the Lochers. 
It is a beautiful estate in Sussex. You have always put me off when I 
wanted to talk business, to you, but surely you must know you are very 
rich ?” 

**T don’t want to be.” 

** Pardon me,’ said’ the lawyer gravely ; ‘‘but as yet you have not tasted 
much of the pleasure of wealth, I prophecy you will soon change your 
mind. ’ 

“No I shall not. Were you a friend of my father’s, Mr. Dyason ! 

‘*No. I managed his property for years. 1 knew him intimately in busi- 
ness the last twelve months of his life, but I don’t think we were what you 
would have called friends.” 

‘*Then you don’t know what he was? Until the day of his funeral I 
believed he was’ poor, ‘miserably poor. My mother died because she had 
overworked her strength, and could not have luxuries and rest. I was taken 
from school at fifteen that we might dismiss our one servant, and manage 
with an occasional charwoman. I have often gone hungry to bed because 
my father had the key of the larder, and I dared not ask him for food. I 
have gone’ well-nigh in rags because he would not supply me with new 
clothes. Mr. Dyason, when I think of the misery of my youth I hate the 
very sound of money/” 

“ Hush‘! ‘hush }” ‘said the old man gently. ‘‘My poor child, you have 
suffered terribly, ‘but’ brighter days are in store for you.” 

She shook her head and relapsed into silence. She did not speak atother 
word until ‘they had left the eab and entered one of the most fascinating 
shops near Victoria station. But if Mr, Dyason hoped to interest her in his 
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purchases he was disappointed. She.sat motionless on a chair, and did not 
even seem to see what he was buying. ; 

She was a striking-looking girl as she sat there in her warm winter wraps, 
and soft, sealskin hat ; there was nothing costly about. her attire, To one 
unigitiated she might have been called plainly dressed. There was not a 
scrap of trimming on the cloth mantle, which followed every line of her 
supple figare ; but, then the cloth itself was camel's .bair, made by a Bond- 
street tailor, and the pretty toque was. of the richest, softest sealskin, two 
tails cuoningly twisted in the front, théir ends drooping over. on the bright, 
waving bair, 

Dorothy was neither tall nor short. Her hands and feet were small and 
well-shaped; her clear, healthy complexion bad a fresh; rosy colour ; her 
features were good, though just a little hard, but the glory of her face was 
ber eyes, They were beautiful eyes —large, dark, velvety. brown, and they 
were shaded by long black lashes, which set off her olear skin, Yet, with all 
these charms, there was something wanting. 

Dorothy's face would bear picking to pieces, but the general effect was not 
attractive. The truth was, the indifference and ligtlessness she felt to life in 
general showed in her expression, | She looked like 'q.statue that wants con- 
verting into life. 

She lacked energy and animation. Her thoughts had.flown far from the 
tray of pretty jewellery exhibited before Mr. Dyason. She. had declined to 
offer an opinion whether he should purchase silver ornaments or jet for his 
sister. , 

She was watching two persons at the oppesite counter with rather more 
interest than she oftea showed in anything, 

They were buying china, and Dorothy's private opinion was that they were 
engaged, and the dainty teapot they were trying to select was to be for their 
future home. 

Tt was not an unlikely fancy. The. man, though eight or ten years older 
than the girl, was still young. The girl herself. was a perfect fairy, with blue 
eyes and goldea hair; bat Dorothy noticed this—her dress showed signs of 
wear, and her gloves had been carefully mended. 

‘*This is very pretty,” she said, selecting, the cheapest of the teapots. 
‘Mother will iike it very much! She loves pretty things, Royal, . They 
remind her of the dear old times at Lochers.” 

The assistant departed to pack up the teapot. 
affectionately at his companion. 

**Mother doesn’t regret Lochers while she has us, Sissie, 
heart is quite content.” 

“* But yours is not,” said the fair giel, sadly... ‘Ob! brother mine, why 
will you waste your regrets after bricks and mortar ?” 

‘* You ean’t understand, dear’’—there was a great tenderness in his tone— 
*“you were so youny. To me it was like losing a part of myself, The day 
we left Lochers I fe't as Eve mast have felt when she was turned out of 
Paradise.” 

Dorothy had drawn her chair a trifle nearer in her excitement, but her 
curiosity was not rewarded. 

Sissie only said, fondly, — 

** Poor Royal!” 


And then the prezious teapot having-been packed.up, brother and sister 
left the shop. 


“* Come, Dorothy,” said Mr. Dyason, five minutes later, ‘‘we must be 
going. 

Miss Eunice and her maid were waiting for them at Victoria, and 
me Net old maid pressed a kiss on the young stranger's cheek, saying, 
cordially, — 

“ I hope we shall be good friends, my dear.” 

It was a long journey, not so much on account of the distance, but because 
bi station was 80 small and obscure that only the slowest of trains stopped 
there, 

So it was past two o'clock when they at length alighted, and then Dorothy 
first realised ber own importance, 

A footman was in waiting, and led the way to a handsome carriage and 
pair., 

The three travellers took their seats; a cart received the maid aud the 
luggage, and in a minute they were off. 

** Is it far ?” 

They were her first words since leaving London. Miss Bunjce, who had 
been wondering whether her silence sprang from timidity or bad temper, took 
the answer on herself. 

“It is seven miles, We sent the servants down a week ago.. The house- 
keeper is a most trastworthy woman ; I engaged her myself. If you are not 
satisfied, Dorothy, I am sure she will change anything you do not like.” 

_ “‘I like anything,” replied Dorothy, coldiy. * Notiring signifies when one 
is alone in the world.” 

Mr. Dyason made a sign to his sister not to answer. He pointed out some 
objects of interest to Dorothy, but she did not recover her cheerfulness. 

“You must look out now,” he said, kindly,. after nearly half-an-hour's 


ot, a this is yourown kingdom. You own nearlyall the land in this 
village. 


“Is it Lochers ?” 
**No, it is Monkt-n Dale. 
called after it.” 


On they drove. There were cottagers slanding at the doors as they passed 
down the village street, but no one spoke a word af, welcome. 

Dorothy, who knew from books (if not from real life) how important the 
family at the great house mostly are to eotts.gets, marvelled that no one so 
much as bowed or touched their hats; but she. was not prepared, as they 
passed through the Lodge gates, for a little tagged boy to deliberately aim a 


large stone at the carriage, lt struck no i i 
‘ one, and the coachman raised his 
whip threateningly, but the work wasdone. 


The young man looked 


Her loving 
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The large tears stood ia Dorothy's eyes. It was Christmas Eve. It washer 
birthday, and she was wel:omed to her own home by a blow. 

She knew absolutely nothing of the way in which her father had become 

of this property. 

Dorothy had told her guardian the simple truth. Until after the funeral 
she had believed her father a poor man. She was eighteen when he died, and 
for three years she had been forced to do the work of their house, assisted 
only by. an occasional charwoman because Mr, Hurst could not afford y 
servant. : 

She had seen her mother fade away; knowing that her life might 
be prolonged by gentler fare and usage and just as she had loved and 
reverenced that A young mother, so she shanned and feare1 her father, 

Dorothy knew very little of ber parents’ history, Her mother had been g 
penniless girl of seventeen when she married Josiah Hurst. 

He had loved her passionately, but he never forgave her because she did not 
give him a son. 

He almost hated Dorothy, because she came in place of the ardently-desired 


y. 

Mrs. Harst was only four-and thirty when she died—a weary, disappointed 
woman, so tired of life’s burden that she would have been thankful to lay it 
down but for her daughter. 

She had neither silver nor gold to leave her child. She had no relations or 
friends to whose kindness she could recommend her. The one sole gift she 
could give Dolly was the benefit of her own experience, 

She might save the girl from treading in the painful path her own feet had 
chosen, 

*‘ Dolly,” said the poor woman, when she lay dying, ‘‘I am going to leave 
you ; and I can’t go in peace, my darling, unless you promise me something,” 

Dolly pressed her fair, young cheek to that wasted one. 

‘* Mother, don’t you know I woul give anything I had in the world to 
keep you ?” 

*€ You can’t keep me here, dear; but you can ease my cares, and help me 
to leave you cheerfully. Dolly, promise me, whatever happens, that you will 
never marry a man you don’t love. You’re only a child now, dear, and maybe 
you don't understand why I am so anxious ; bat if you give me your promise, 
dear, I shall die happy, for ] know you'll keep it.” 

‘*«T shall never marry at all,” said Dolly, hastily. 
why you did.” 

May Harst smiled half sadly,— 

‘*T was only seventeen, dear, and I had no mother to advise me. The 
only relation I had in the world was a brother in Australia. It seemed to me 
easier to be married than to work for my own bread. Dolly, I soon found 


** Mother, I can’t think 


| out my mistake. Better get your living by sweeping a crossing than marry a 


man you don’t Jove.” 

Dolly stroked her thin, white hand. 

‘* You see,” went on Mrs. Hurst, ‘‘ when a girl’s free she's always hope 
before her. Work may be harJ, money may be scarce, but things may 
improve. If achance of being happy offers she’s free to take, but once 
married she’s fettered and can’t change. You'll be pretty. Dolly, and maybe 
there’ll be men who want to marry you. If one of them says he’s content to 
take you as you are—the love will come in time—don t listen tohim. There’s 
nothing dishonest in hard work, but there’s something sinful and unwomanly 
in standing at God’s altar with a lie on your lips.” 4 

‘I promise you, mother, I'll never marry anyone unless I Jove him and 
trust him, but I don’t mean ever to marry at all. If only I could earn a little 
money so as to buy a few clothes I would gu out as a governess, I know 
enough to teach little children, and then father would be saved the expense of 
keeping me.” : 

** You might go to Australia,’ said Mrs. Hurst, hopefully. ‘‘ Ladies often 
take out a governess, and pay her passage ; there, perhaps, you’d meet your 
uncle, my brother Duke.” 

‘* What is his name, mother, besides Duke ?” 

‘‘Grant, Marmaduke Grant. There were only us two, Dolly. My father 
was a country clergyman, and my bome was far away in a beaatiful 
Somersetshire village. I never came to London till I married. Often and 
often, when I first came here, I'd shut my eyes and fancy I could see the 
green fields and smell the fresh-cut hay. l’ve bought a bunch of lavender 
every summer just because of the lavender bushes in the old garden at 
home !” 

Dolly's eyes were full of tears. 

‘* And you never told me about it, mother?” 

** Dear, where was the use? Your father is so poor it’s all we can do to get 
along. I told him once I felt almost ready to go hop-picking just for the 
smell. of country flowers and fields, and the sound of the wind in the trees; 
but it only angered him.” F 

May Harst died that evening, her last words reminding her daughter 0 
her promise, 4 

Dorothy felt almost to hate her father when he bought sweet-scente 
hothouse flowers to strew over his wife’s still form. In life she would have 
loved them so, and now it was too late, 4 

Her mother gone, life seemed harder than ever for Dorothy. She aske 
her father to give her five pounds towards an outfit, and let her earn her ow? 
living ; but be only laughed at her, and said no child of his should work for 
hire. Poor Dolly would have ron away many a time had she only knows 
where to run to; and at last, when her father died after only @ _ 
days’ illness, the girl reproached herself bitterly because she could not fee 
sorry. ‘ athe 
Richard Dyason, who had managed the miser’s affairs, had accepte _ 
post of guardian to his child only to save her from falling into unscrapuo™® 
hands. He was not taken with his ward, whom he met for the first _ 
at the funeral. She seemed to him hard and unfeeling, and much older tha 
her eighteen years. 
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<= 
He tried to explain his position to her; but she refused to listen to 
pusiness-like statements, her one idea being to go to school, and become 
qualified to earn enough to keep hereelf. 

The lawyer told her, with a smile, she would never need to work, 
but that he really thought school the best place for her. Three years at a 
finishing college would form her tastes. She would naturally make friends 
among her companions, and be far happier than if he engaged a governess and 
companion for her alone. He selected Morton House because of its fame 
for receiving only the children of gentlemen. It seemed to him his ward 
needed of all things to learn ease and composure. 

She was not vulgar or common. Richard Dyason admitted at once she was 
a lady in thought and refinement, but she was painfully shy. She knew 
nothing of the hundred and one unspoken laws of etiquette which 

revail in good society. She was too desperately in earnest, and wanted, if 
such a thing were possible, to learn to be frivolous. 

‘J shall not complain,’’ be said to Mrs, Temple, when he settled the terms, 
“if you don’t make my ward accomplished, only teach her to hold her own in 
society, and not to be afraid to speak her mind, and I shall be quite content.” 

Mrs. Temple did not succeed quite after the lawyer’s model. She restored 
Dorothy to him a graceful, composed young gentlewoman ; but the lesson of 
frivolity was unlearned, Miss Hurst was always utterly indifferent or pain- 
fully in earnest, and among thirty girls she had not made a single friend ; 
not one of her companions felt really at bome with her, and yet Richard 
Dyason was pleased to hear this. In all those three years uo act of mean- 
pers, no word of discourtesy could be laid to her charge, 





_——_ 


CHAPTER II. 


In was four years, day for day, after the gipsy’s warning was spoken, that 
Dorothy Hurst entered the Lochers, The servants were all gathered in the 
old oak hall, and Mr. Dyason presented to them their mistress. Then Miss 
Dyason took Dorothy upstairs to her own room, and left her and her boxes 
to the care of a respectable young woman she had selected as maid for the 
heiress ; and as it was still early in the afternoon, she felt she bad time ‘to 
qarefora talk with her brother before she made any preparations for the 
late dimer ordered at six o’clock. The lawyer had expected her to return to 

him, He had a good deal to say, and was wuiting for her in the little study 
whist opened into her bedroom. The Dyasons knew a good deal more than 

Donthy of the previous history of the Lochees. It was only a year before 
MW. Hurst’s death that he came into the possession of the estate. Richard 
Dyason would never have undertaken the charge of his affairs had he gained 
an usfair advantage ; but the truth was, as poor Basil Monkton had told his 
son, “Harst had been hard and relentless, but he had used neither deceit 
nor fraud.” 

At the risk of offending his client, Mr. Dyason had been at the pains of 
pointing out to Basil Monkton the peculiar wording of the deed of mortgage. 

“The interest is fair and reasonable, but six weeks’ notice for the recall 
of the principal is not sufficient. It ought to be as many months.” 

Bat Basil Monkton thought otherwise. 

“T shall have the interest ready to the day always; and unless I am 
behindhand with it Mr. Hurst cannot recall the principal without twelve 
months’ notice.” ‘ 

“Then [ am to tell him you accept the terms; if 80, we can complete the 
matter here to-morrow. There is no occasion for you to meet personally.’ 

This was five years before the gipsy’s warning. 

If Basil Monkton had gone to the honest lawyer, and represented ‘his own 
need, Mr. Dyason might have helped him to escape the penalty ; but his 
sudden death threw all things into confusion. It was a month turned from 
Christmas Eve before his son—dressed in deep mourning—came to ask the 
lawyer's advice. 

“Tean do notbing now. It wants barely a fortnight to the date when 
Yr, Horst can claim possession.” 

“He must be a scoundrel.” 

“Pardon me, be is a perfectly honest man, but a very sharp one. I do 
not think anyone would ever get an advantage over him in business matters.” 

80 Royal Monkton departed, and the bereaved family turned out of the 
by though Mr. Dyason ventured one remonstrance on their behalf to 

T, Hurst. 

“Tt seems cruel to take an estate which has been centuries in the same 
haily, I suppsse you do not feel disposed to give them a few. months 


“No I don’t,” said the moneyed man slowly. ‘‘ Besides, they would have 
nochance of clearing off the loan. Five-and-twenty thousand pounds means 
4 good deal to screw out of an estate whose revenue even in good times is 
only four thousand.” 

He never went down to see his new possession. Perhaps the disease which 
was to carry him off within the year had already set its mark upon him. He 
gave all needful orders to Mr. Dyason. The estate was to be settled on 
Vorothy absolutely, and she was to take formal possession of it on her twenty- 
first birthday. 

“Tshall be dead and gone before then,” prophesied Mr. Hurst. “I 
expect I should have been hated pretty thoroughly by poor Monkton’s 
friends ; but it will be different for Dorothy. She is not too old to learn 
their ways, and, any way, she has gentle blood on her mother’s side.” 

Mr. Dyason had sent down an agent to look after the estate. He had 
Urged on the young man to conciliate tenants and labourers as much as 
Possible, to follow as far as in him lay the policy of the Monkton family, and 
bove all things to avoid any slighting mention of the former owners of the 










ers. 
To which Mr. West replied (when he came to London for his holiday, and 
lieved his feelings by a personal andience with his employer) that every- 





one in the village detested him. That he had been pelted with rotten eggs 
and other pleasant missiles; and, in fact, that if he had murdered Basil 
Monkton in cold blood he could hardly have been regarded with more scorn. 

‘*Tt's strange,” he remarked, ‘‘ for we've spent more money in the last 
six months than the late Squire did in six years. _ It’s no secret he badn’t it 
to spend, there’s not an estate in England more liberally dealt with ; but it 
must be a kind of feudal loyalty, for everyone adores the Monktons, and looks 
on Miss Hurst as a usurper. ’ 

** And the gentry?” 

Ronald West was the younger son of a country baronet, therefore he was 
not likely to meet with the cold shoulder from his equals. 

‘* It’s rather amusing,” said the young man frankly. ‘‘They’re awfully 
friendly with me, but they affect to despise my employer, and regard Miss 
Hurst as a valgar person.” 

‘* She is nothing of the kind.” 

‘*Ah! Well there is one person in the place who had more share in Mr. 
Monkton’s death than your client had—Sir Francis Fitzroy. I think he 
behaved shamefully.” 

‘In refusing the loan ?” 

“ Worse than that. His eldest son was engaged to Miss Monkton, and 
jilted her. Goodness knows no crime could be brought against the poor child 
but poverty, and the Fitzroys roll in wealth.” 

Knowing all this the Dyasons ‘had brought their ward to the Lochers 
with considerable uneasiness. They trusted to time having softened the 
popular feeling, but-when at the very gates of her new home a child flung a 
stone at the carriage, the Jawyer felt it would be impossible to keep her in 
ignorance. 

“T should tell her everything,” suggested Miss Eunice. ‘‘If people call 
on her they will certainly let it outs If noone calls, Dorothy knows enough 
of etiquette to guess there is some reason for their absence.” 

* It it was anyone else I should tell her, but she looks so desperately un- 
happy now I don’t like to give her a real grief.” 

**She will want to give back every thing to the Monktons; she is just 
that sort of girl I am sure.” 

**T doubt their taking it, but they cannot even have the chance. The 
property, together with all ber fathe~’s other investments, is settled on her 
and her heirs. She ¢annot dispose of an acre unless she dies childless, when, 
I suppose, she could make a will.” 

“Tt is a beautiful old house ! 
Miss Eunice. 

“‘ Unfortunately, my dear, Dorothy does not seem to know tho art of being 
happy. She has had a great deal of trouble, poor child, and little pleasure. I 
hoped they would have made ber into a lighthearted: girl again at Morton 
House, but théy have transformed her into a dignified young person.” 

‘No one would take her for a money-lender’s daughter. She looks far too 
noble.” 

‘*T fancy the mother was far above Mr. Hurst in position. Well, Eunice, 
what is your decision ?’’ 

‘* That you tell her everything.” 

But, unfortunately, the resolution was taken too late. Kate, the young 
maid specially selected to attend on Miss Hurst, had made some strange dis- 
coveries relating to the Lochers, and was longing to relate them to her young 
mistress. 

*“This is the oldest house’ for miles round,” she said, as she deftly un- 
packed the trunks, while Dorothy sat back in an easy chair with a cup of tea 
on a little table by her side, ‘* and it’s said to be haunted, Miss Harst.”’ 

Dorothy opened her eyes. 

‘*T hope the servants are not frightened ?” 

‘‘Oh no, miss. We all came from London, and we're above such foolish 
fancies ; but, for all that, the postman told my mother—she’s the housekeeper, 
please, miss—that it was haunted. A gipsy cursed it four years ago, and its 
been under a ban évér since.” 

Kate had rather perverted the facts, for Zarah had certainly not cursed the 
house, though she had predicted a sorry future for its inmates. 

‘*T don’t believe in ghosts,’’ said Dorothy, quietly, ‘‘and I don’t think a 
gipsy’s curse could have much power. What a very pretty room this is!” 

** Yes, miss,” replied Kate. ‘‘ Mrs. Monkton furnished it just as it is now 
for her daughter when she came back from school.” 

A faint flush of interest came to Dorothy’s face as she inquired, — 

‘* Who were the Monktons ?” 

‘The people this house belonged to, miss. They lived here till their father 
died, four years ago, and then went away to London. They say that the 
eldest son, Mr. Royal, him who had been called the heir of Lochers, cried like 
a child when he went away. The young lady hai most cause to, for she left 
her lover as well as her home.” 

Bit ‘by bit Dorothy pieced the story. The young man, who had been 
choosing china at Aldis’ that morning was the dispossessed heir of Lochers. 
That pretty, fair-haired girl was, doubtless, the young lady who lost her lover. 
But what did it all mean? Why was she, Dorothy, to reign in the Monktons’ 
house? What had they done to lose them this beautiful place ? 

The clock struck five while she was deliberating whether to seek an imme- 
diate explanation from her guardian. 

It was time to dress for dinner. Dorothy had more clothes than she could 
now wear—a bitter mockery, when she remembered the old times, and the 
difficulty of getting a frock or bonnet. 

She chose to-night'a pale pink nun’s veiling, its square neck and elbow 
sleeves finished off with dainty lace, for they studied the art of dress at 
Morton House. 

She gave one glance at her reflection in the long pier glass, and sighed. She 
knew that she was pretty—knew that some people would have gone farther, 
and called her beautiful. But what did it matter, since her whole life was 
aimless, and she was alone in the world ? 


She ought to be very happy here,’’ said 
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The servants waited at dinner, so there was no chance of inquiries. When the 
meal was over Mr. Dyason accompanied the ladies back to the drawing-room ; 
but questions and explanations had to be deferred again, for the butler came 
in, and announced that the carol singers bad arrived, It was their custom 
to go round to all the great houses on Christmas Eve and sing their carols, 
receiving in exchange for the attention a small gratuity, and such. refresh- 
ments as their hosts were disposed to offer. 

“ Oh, let them come! ” said Dorothy. 

Somehow, the fact that they had not struck the Lochers off.cheir roll of 
visits pleased her. She was not superstitious, but had. her. home been. the 
only left out one in the choral pilgrimage she would have felt like a pariah, 

“ There’s a fire in the hall,” suggested the butler,  ‘‘ Shall I,ask them to 
come in there, ma’am ?” 

Dorothy agreed, and ordered such abundant refreshments as would certainly 
impress the singers favourably. Then she went with her guardian into the 
great oak hall, at the further end of which about a dozen men and boys were 
assembled. 

There had been a mighty discussion in the village as to whether they 
should go to the Lochers. Those who were staunchest; to the Monktons 
were against it; others, who remembered the addition to their gains the visit 
might secure, differed. Old Michael Brown, the oldest man in the parish, 
settled it. 

‘The new lady; she’s young,” he. said simply. .‘f And besides, she was a 
mere child when things went wrong. She's come home,now to live her life 
among us; and if we make an enemy of her to start with, we. can’t expect 
much help from her in trouble. I served the old Squire and his family 
faithfully. I'd cut off this right hand to bring ’em back again, but I can’t 
see that by sending this young miss to Coventry we'll do ’em any good.” 

So the carol singers came, It wasa changed scene, indeed, from the. last 
time they had been there, four years ago.. Then.;the old Squire and. his 
family, their guests, friends and neighbours made a, noble gathering... Now 
one slip of a girl (as old Michael described her), was all.that, represented the 
‘*family” at the Lochers, Every one at Monkton Dale knew, that the old 
lady and gentleman with her were only her guardians... The; slight, bright- 
eyed creature in her pink draperies was sole mistress of the soil, 

She handed a golden sovereign to Michael the leader of the party, when 
the carols were over, and begged them to take refreshments. Perhaps, poor 
child, she expected a few kindly words of welcome... The old. man looked 
round at his followers ; they were dumb as sheep, Then he took courage, 
advancing to Dorothy’s side, he said with quaint dignity, — 

‘* You’re thinking we’re slow to welcome you, missie, hut folks’ minds move 
slowly in these parts. We loved the family that lived here—loved ‘em dearly. 
They're gone—one to a better place, ’t’other's up to Lunnon, We're never likely 
to see them back, and yet it’s odd to us to see.a stranger in their.place,” 

Dorothy's eyes were not quite dry. 

“T understand,” she said slowly. ‘‘ But, indeed, it was not my fault... I 
never even heard their name until to-day |! ”’ 

The singers moved off, marshalled by the butler. The Dyasons went back 
to the drawing-room, believing at first that Dorothy was following them, but 
the young heiress turned off in the. direction of the picture-gallery. She 
wanted to gaze on the faces of some of these dead and gone Monktons, who 
still lived in people’s hearts. 

Mr. Hurst had had no mind to possess himself of an empty mansion. . When 
the mortgage-deed was drawn up he had a clause inserted, that the house was 
tobe left in. its usual state ; that furniture, ornaments, ‘pictures, ; plate and 
jewels should go with it, unless there was proof that any; article, had, been 
bought for the separate use of Mrs. Monkton or her children.,., The exception 
did not include the family portraits. , 

No wonder Royal had said it, was like leaving his own flesh and blood to 
part from Lochers, , , 

Carrying a small silver lamp, the girl who had. known. -such, bitter poverty, 
whose childhood had been so full of sordid care, walked dewn, the handsome 
gallery and gazed on the portraits each. one from some master-brush—won- 
dering what strange fate had made the little.grub of Camberwell blossom into 
an heiress, 

**T hope it was honestly,” she breathed to, herself... ‘‘ I; will. make Mr. 
Dyason tell me ¢verything ; and if there is the slightest flaw, in my.,claim to 
the Lochers I will give it up and go away to earn my own living. What a 
nice face that is!’’ and she paused before Basil Monkton’s.picture.;, Next to 
it was a full-length portrait of his son, and she recogniaed.it,at.once as, th 
young man she bad.scen that morning... 

** Only he bas grown older and sadder.. How he must-hate me!” 

‘** Mr. Royal’s too good and true for that lady,”, Dorothy felt; a, strange 
fear seize her. At her side stood a gipsy--# dark..bandsome woman, in.a 
scarlet cloak, with short fantastic skirts, and’ long gold rings,in her. ears. 
Miss Hurst remembered Kate's story of the Lochers being haunted, and. of 
a gipsy having laid-the house under a ban, and felt decidedly, uncomfortable. 

‘*T came to see you,” said the woman, in her deep, foreign voice. , ..‘‘ Four 
years ago I camé to Monkton Dale, and visited, this house, . I, hawe; never 
been in this part of England since,” 

Dorothy looked at her bewildered. 

** And why do you come here ?” 

Zarah did not answer. 
face, 

** It’s little happiness you have known yet, lady; bat-the, tide is going: to 
turn, and there’s sunshine in store for you yet,, The last time 1 was here I 
told Mr. Royal’s fortune. It was the first hint he had of his father’s ruin, 
I saw the future written in his hand, Shall I tell you what it-was?, That 
someday he would come back to the Lochers and) reign in. the home of his 


fathers. When I heard the old place had passed toa bit lone Jady, I began 
to see how it would all happen.” 
Dorothy looked at her wistfully. 





She was looking thoughtfully at the grave young | 
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‘‘T should like him to come back. I don’t want this great house; J am 
not grand enough for it. I should like Royal Monkton to have his own again 

** He will have it,” said the gipsy, gravely. 4 

‘But how? He will hardly accept it from a perfect stranger, or I would 
give it him to-morrow,” 

‘* Ho;will have it,” repeated the gipsy. ‘‘And you, my bit lone lady, yjlj 
leave Lochers with a bitter heartache ; but the sooner you go the sooner the 
sun of your happiness will rise.’’ 

‘¢T_ must have, dreamed it,” thought Dorothy, as the gipsy left her with a 
slow, gliding movement. ‘‘I must have been asleep, and have thought about 
Kate’s strange, story till I dreamed of gipsies. I wonder what time it js? 
Well, the woman is wrong in one thing. I may give up the property tp 
Mr. Monkton and go away, but I should not go with a bitter heartache.” 

And yet she did, Zara might or might not possess the gift of prophecy, 
She might invent fanciful stories, and enjoy the fame of a soothsayer 
because once in a while they came true; or she might have some gift of 
reading the lines of the human hand. But she was not mistaken often, and 
she was quite right in asserting Dorothy Hurst would leave Lochers with a 
bitter heartache, 


CHAPTER III. 


Iz was too late for Dorothy Hurst to seek an explanation from her 
guardian that night. She was up early on Christmas morning ; and, turi 
into the library, found Mr. Dyason there before her. Dorothy went straight 
to the point. She did not allude to her dream (if dream it was) about 
the gipsy. She did not mention the child who had flung a stone at her 
carriage. She looked the lawyer full in the face, and asked, — 

“Mr. Dyason, am I justly the owner of this place’? Did my father win it 
fairly from; the Monkton family ? ” 

Richard Dyason was prepared with his reply. 

‘* Your father lent, Mr. Monkton a very large sum of money, and a deed 
was signed, giving him the Lochers if the loan was not forthcoming when 
he, demanded it.” 

Dorothy was not satisfied. 2 

‘*Do you know what the people say here—that Basil Monkton diel of a 
broken heart, and the house has. beea haunted ever since ?” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear! The Lochers has been shut up for four years; ind, 
no doubt, it has grown, dreary, but it, is haunted by nothing worse than the 
memory of brave men and beautiful women.” 

‘*T shall never b 


‘* IT should like to give it back,” said Dorothy quietly. 
happy here.” 

“ My dear girl, you, cannot give it back., To begin with, to offer it would 
be to. brand your father’s memory with dishonour. People don’t do Quixotic 
acts of generosity nowadays ; and if you attempted to despoil yourself of this 
property everyone would’ argue you knew you had come. by it dishonestly, 
instead of,its being a fair forfeit for a debt,” 

** Can such things be fair?” 

‘* They are generally sad,” acknowledged Mr, Dyason. | ‘‘ You see, Dorothy, 
down here people look at things only from one side. They loved the Monk- 
tons, and grieved over their rain. It never struck them that Mr. Hurst had 
paid five-and-twenty thousand pounds of hard-earned money for the re- 
versionary right to the Lochers; just as it never strikes them that in the 
last’ three years I have spent a small fortune of your money in improving and 
beautifying the place.” 

**T should like to give it back.” 

‘ Dorathy, believe me, you cannot. Even if you braved the public prejudice 
I have just spoken of it is not in your power. Mr, Hurst only left youa 
life-interest in the property. At your.death it passes to your children.’ 

Miss Eunice appeared to summon them to breakfast. It was a cheerful 
meal, notwithstanding the conversation that preceded it. But when the 
bells chimed for church, Dorothy would gladly have excused herself. 

‘‘T shall feel as though everyone hated me,” she said, abruptly... ‘All 
eyes will be on me.” 

** You must.face them sooner or later, dear,” said Miss Eunice, kindly. 
‘* think you had better take your place once for all as lady of the Lochers; 
half measures are no good.” 

The voluntary had begun when the verger escorted the three strangers to 
the comfortable, red-curtained pew, long sacred to the Monktons, 

Everyone looked at Miss Hurst ; and the general verdict was that, for a 
money-lender’s daughter, she was very presentable. 


Certainly, Dorothy was a pleasant picture in her velvet and furs, her face 


flushed a little by the fact of feeling she was being stared at. 

An old gentleman, with silvery bair, stopped the little party as they camé 
out,.and introduced bimself to Dorothy as Sir Francis Fitzroy. ly be 

‘“*T believe we are your nearest neighbours, Miss Hurst. My wife is 
great invalid, so I fear she will not. be able to call on you, but I hope to have 
that pleasure to-morrow. This is my'eldest son Henry.” 

It; was four years since Henry Fiizroy had been Lucy Monkton’s declared 
lover... The match had been broken off, but his name had never been linked 
with any woman’s since. 

He looked older and sterner than on the Christiwas Eve when he lectured 
bis sweetheart on her superstition. Taken altogether, it was not a happy 
face, and Dorothy decided he had regretted his fickleness. 4 

“*T suppose you know nothing of this neighbourbood?” said Sir Francis, 
suavely, as he walked down the churchyard path at Dorothy's side. “ There 
is anmnsers pleasant society here |” 

$ ow nothing of the country.” ee 

‘‘ Well, we and the Leighs wil’ be your nearest neighbours. Lord Leigh's 
place is four miles the other side of the Lochers. He has half-a-dosen 
daughters ; two of them are married, but the others are at home. They are 
pretty, amiable girls, and you are sure to be friends.” 
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He placed the heiress in her carriage, and bowed as she drove off. His 
on was waiting for him with manifest displeasure. — 

«J can’t imagine why you wanted’ to.be so gracious, sir,” he began, in a 
dissatisfied tone. ‘* As for the Leighs; they are much too proud to call ona 
money-lender’s daughter.” J 

“he Leighs are as poor as church mice. I grant Beatrice made a 
splendid match, but her family reap no. benefit. I doubt if he allows her to 

da silver sixpence on them, Mildred and her husband are in India, 
about as hard up as they can be. Those four girls at home will enjoy having 
y wealthy neighbour.” 

Henry looked at his father. 

‘And may I ask what benefit we are to derive from Miss Hurst's ac- 
quaintance ? Youvare far too rich, sir, to wish to benefit by a wealthy neigh- 


sir Francis faced round on his son. 

“J sappose you have forgotten that old folly about Lucy Monkton ?” 

“J loved Lucy as I shall never love anyone else,” replied his son, coolly. 
“You made me act an ignoble part, for what reason I never could imagine, 
since I was quite willing to begin my married life on the income you have 
always allowed me—four hundred a year,” 

“T mean you to marry Miss Hurst.” 

“And I refuse ! ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“You had the power, sir, to break off my engagement with Miss Monkton, 
tat you won’t be able to force me into accepting a wife of your choosing. 
joey had not a penny. You threatened if I married her to cut off my allow- 
aoe and disinherit me. I was completely helpless. I had been trained for 
w profession. Like the man of old, I could not dig, to beg I was ashamed. 
Jor her own sake I felt bound to give up Lucy, since to have married her 
wuld only have dragged her into poverty.” 

“You will ind Miss Hurst a very suitable wife. She carries herself well, 

atl bas remarkably fine eyes.” 

“She is not vulgar, and she knows how to walk, I admit that ; but I don’s 
neato marry her, and I can’t understand why you should wish it.” 
“Pekaps you think Iam a rich man, Henry?” suggested the eld gentleman 


“Jreryone knows you are the wealthiest man in these parts.. You came 
iss handsome rent-roll when my grandfather died, and you have made 
geval profitable investments since.” 

“T went madly into speculation,” observed Sir Francis, ‘‘and for a time 
{meceeded. The news of my prosperity oozed out, and great veneration was 
paid tomy supposed wealth. I took care that the belief should be kept up 
long aitet it had ceased to be a fact. One or two ventures turned out so dis- 
astrously, Henry, that I abjured speculation for ever, but first, to free myself 
from pressing liabilities, I had to raise a mortgage on the Hall. My case jis 
not so very unlike poor Monkton’s.” 

White to his very lips had grown Mr. Fitzroy. 

P You have said too much or too little, father,” he said, eagerly; ‘‘* Please 
me all,” 

“Tmean to. When Basil Monkton came to ask my help all the world 
condemned me for the refusal, but they little guessed I could not have raised 
oe thousand pounds, much less five-and-twenty.” 

“And the mortgage still exists ?” 

“Tt does, But for seeing what happened at the Lochers, I should ‘have 
let you have your way, and marry Lucy Monkton ; but'since the ruin there, I 
lave never had an easy moment. For the last four years, Henry, my one 
effort has been to reduce my expenditure so as to raise the redemption moncy, 
Itis thirty thousand. ’ 

“And you have done it ?” 

“Ah! my boy, when one has the réputation of being rich one has’ to 
My for it. ‘Try as I would to economise, it has been well-nigh impossible 
Without taking my neighbours into my confidence, which would have been 
fit, Ihave paid just four thousand pounds off the principal in as many 

Jean, Jt I am to see the Hall free before I die, Henry, you must marry 


Asso as Christmas was past people began to call on Miss Hurst. She 
might be a money-lender’s daughter, but she was also the richest heiress in 
the vicinity, and she was entirely her own mistress, unencumbered by any 
objectionable relations ; so that the upper ten thousand opened their arins 
vide to welcome her to their midst. And seeing her day by day among them, 
with her sweet voice and gentle ways, even the humbler folks began to falter 
in their allegiance to the lost Monktons, and to admit the Lochors might 
have fallen into worse bands, 
_ Miss Eunice and her brother were still at Monkton Dale. Mr. Dyason was 
tich and independent ; his partner and managing clerk got through the busi- 
ness very well in his absence. If now'and then some very special client 

desired an interview with the head of the firm the old gentleman went up 
o london for the day, returning at night to the Lochers. 

. © heiress’s future plans were often discussed’ between the three. 
orothy said frankly she could not stay at the Lochers by herself ; but she 

would not hear of a chaperon or companion being engaged for her. And when 
18s Eunice represented again and again that she and her brother must soon 

Teturning to their own home, and would fain see something settled first, 

thy only smiled, and declared there was no hurry. 

Gentle Lady Leigh; with her narrow means and ‘large faniily of daughters, 
Was the neighbour Dorothy most took to. She loved to have the girls at the 
lei ers, and make them thoroughly happy. The four remaining Misses 

igh were gentle, unselfish creatures. One married sister had taken the 
for beauty, the other for genius. The four younger ones were pretty, 
vennected creatures, honestly troubled by their mother’s cares and chronic 
a of poverty, but devoid of that love of gold which had possessed their 

er sister Beatrice. . 











‘©Yow «now, ’’ eid Cecily, the,eldest of the four, one day when she had 
come t0 junch» at: the Lochers,'*‘ th!’ nonse always seems like home to us. 
We six gitls wéro always.ia anc vut in the ime of the Monktons,. We had 
all made up our minds to hate you—only W¢ val Jo’t,” 

Dorothy smiled. It would have beew wossible to feel angry at the 
frank confession ; it paved: the way, too, tv a question she had longed to 
ask. 

‘* Do you ever hear from the Monktons, Miss Leigh? What are they 
doing ?”’ 

‘*T never hear from them. Royal was almost engaged to Beatrice, our 
eldest sister ; and when she n:arried an old vierchant rolling in wealth, only 
six weeks after tle Mcakton: left the Lochers, I suppose they thought it 
heartless. I know mother ie’: ashamed herself. She said she could not 
bear to write to Mrs. Movs’ vn after thax. But why do you take an interest 
in them, Miss Hurst?  . should have thought you would be weary. of their 
very names?” 

‘*This place seems so f:::i of them,” explained Dorothy. ‘‘ The first night 
I came here my snaid tol] me the house was hauuted. I have often thought 
since it was—haunted by memories of its late owners.” 

‘Oh! Ican explain that,” said Cecily. ‘-‘ihe last'time I was here—till 
you came—on Christmas Eve, a gipsy came in. Mrs. Monkton was very good 
to poor people, and this woman wanted somethiog for her child. | Partly 
out of gratitude, she proposed to tell our fortunes. It is very strange, but 
everything she said has been marvellously fulfilled, except one. She finished 
by'saying Royal' would return to Lochers: That seems impossivle, but all 
the rest has come true;' Some of the old servants were terribly superstitious ; 
and when so niuch trouble came after the gipsy's visit, they declured she had 
brought a curse onthe house, and that it would be haumted ever after. You 
heard, I daresay, ‘that it’ was kept shut'up for a long time, and of course the 
sounds of mice or rats running through the empty rooms were magnified by 
the caretakeis into ghostly alarms. That’s all.” 

“And you know nothing of the Monktons ?” 

**T know plenty aluvt them,” corrected Cecily. ‘‘ What I said was that I 
had never heard from tiem. Lucy and her mother keep a school for little 
children ; Sissie, the second girl, is teacher ina High School; Royal is.a city 
clerk (tbat seems awful, doesn’t it #) two of the boys are at Christ’s Hospital, 
aud the little girls stay at home and do lessons with their mother’s pupils. It 
must be a terrible struggle, but I pity Royal most. He is seven or eight- 
and-twenty, and was quite old enough to feel the change in his position when 
they went away. Lucy was but nineteen, two died between them ; Sissic 
and tbe others were:mere children.” 

‘* ’ow did you find out all this ?” 

‘* Our governess came tous straight from a High School. © Sissie had been 
educated there, and was to begin teaching the following term. Miss Marks 
had been to see Mrs. Monkton, and was delighted with her. ‘She said they 
had contrived to make even a dull suburban house look pretty and home- 
like |)” 

Lady Leigh and Miss Eunice ‘‘ took to” each other at once; and when the 
gentle peeress heard of ‘the difficulties about Dorothy’s ‘uture, she offered to 
take her to London for the season, and present her at Court with Cecily, who 
was to make her'courtsey to the Queen at the first Drawing-Room after 
Easter. 

Miss Eunice would have liked to jump at this offer. She knew Lady Leigh 
was a good woman, who would do her duty honestly by Dorothy, and to 
whom the handsome allowance made for the heiress would be a real boon, 
but Miss Hurst would not hear of it. 

**T am very fond of Lady Leigh,” she said, simply ; ‘* but I know I 
should be a nuisance to her, and I am not going totry to enter her world.” 

** My dear girl, you are a lady!” said poor Miss Eunice, deprecatingly. 

‘But Iam not the equal of Cecily and her sisters. They have been very 
kind to me, Miss Eunice, but I don’t want money to come between us.”’ 

Miss Dyason was at ‘her wit’s end. 

‘* My dear girl,” she said, despairingly, ‘‘ Richard, as you know, has gone 
home, and he says he cannot spare me after the ‘first of April, so we bave 
only ten days to settle something in; do let me advertise for a chaperon !" 

*“If you will take me home with you to Streatham we can think of some- 
thing at our leisure,” suid Dorothy, coaxingly. “Iam sure Mr. Dyason 
wouldn’t mind having me.” 

So it was settled. ‘The news spread through the neighbourhood that Miss 
Hurst was going to London. Everyone knew that such an heiress would 
certainly be asked to change her name before she returned to Monkton Dale, 
and Sir Francis Fitzroy made a last effort to spur on his son’s wooing, 

‘* You have known Miss Hurst for threesmonths! Surely you must confess 
you would not find a more eligible wife! ”’ 

‘*] will confess that if I have to sell myself she would be a handsome 
prize ; but I hate the very thought of being tied to 1 woman I do not love.” 

‘* It'is quite useless'for you to think of Lucy Monkton,” said Sir Francis 
harshly.» ‘*I:may live another ten years, and I will never allow you a 
shilling after you marry her. Besides; do you think she would listen to 
you now?” 

Dorothy was at homealone on this particular afternoon, and when Sir 
Fitzroy was shown in she sat at the piano playing. She welcomed him 
cordially. She was rather in the way of using Henry Fitzroy as a screen 
from other people’s attentions, regarding him as still bound in honour to 
Luéy Monkton—she thought him as perfectly a safe companion as his own 
fathér. Judge, therefore, of’ her surprise when, ina few well-turned 
sentences, he expressed his admiration for her, and asked her to be his 
wife ! 

For one moment she did not understand his meaning; the next she had 
started to her feet, and turned on him with flashing eyes. 

‘*You ought to be ashamed of yourself'!’’ she cried angrily. ‘* You to 
wish to marry me! Why, evenif you had not the courage and henesty 
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to be faithful to Miss Monkton in adversity, you might have more sense of 
the fitness of things than to propose to the girl who has unfortunately suc- 
ceeded to her home. Pray, are you a fixture, Mr. Fitzroy, like the family 
pictures or plate, that in taking Miss Monkton’s place at Lochers, I am 
expected to succeed to her fiancé?’’ 

Mr. Fitzroy felt annoyed. He had no spark of love for Dorothy Hurst, 
but be admired her as a clever, handsome girl. Only when she refused him 
in those scathing terms did he realise that, from her standpoint, his proposal 
must have seemed an insult. 

‘*T assure you, Miss Hurst, I had no thought of offending you. You never 
seemed to dislike me, and——” 

“I do not dislike your father, but I could never dream of expecting him 
to propose tome. I looked on you as free from all folly of that sort, as 
though you had a living wife.” 

‘* My engagement with Miss Monkton was broken off four years ago,” 
began Henry Fitzroy. ‘‘Surely you are aware that such arrangements are 
liable to alteration !”’ 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders. 

“«T daresay if you had proposed to one of the Miss Leighs it might not 
have seemed so wicked ; but to come here to the very room where you no 
doubt received her promises, to come here and tell me that, not content with 
having usurped her home, I was also to steal away her lover! Why, it seems 
to me terrible.”’ 

Henry went away disconcerted ; and, leaning back in an easy chair, Dorothy 
Hurst sobbed as though her very heart would break. The gipsy, Zarah, had 
been right. Here she was on the eve of leaving the Lochers, and with the 
bitterest heartache she had ever known. 

**T am glad I had made up my mind,” she thought gravely ‘o herself. 
“If not, Mr, Fitzroys offer would have driven me to do something des- 

rate."’ 

** Miss Marks, ma’am.” 

Lady Leigh's governess had paid more than one visit to the Lcchers at its 
mistress’s invitation. She was a quiet, pleasant-faced woman of not more 
than thirty ; but twelve years of teaching had given her a grave, staid look, 
and there was something almost motherly in the way in which she took 
Dorothy’s hand and inquired what had grieved her. 

‘Something I cannot tell you. Miss Marks, have you come to say 
our echeme has failed? If so, I think I sball never be happy again.” 

The governess smiled. 

**Tt has succeeded perfectly, so you may cheer up. I only wonder whether 
I am to blame in helping you to leave such kind friends as Mr. Dyason 
and his sister.” 

“* If you hadn’t I should have run away and swept a crossing,” returned 
Dorothy. ‘‘ Now I shall be grateful to you all my life.’’ 

‘* Will you read the letters ?”’ 

One was from a friend of Miss Marks, settled in a pleasant London suburb. 
She expressed herself quite satisfied with Susan’s letter of recommendation, 
and would be happy to engage the young lady as governess to her little girls. 
The salary she offered was forty pounds a year, and the hours ten till four. 

But it was the second letter which Dorothy took most interest in—a ram- 
bling, girlish effusion, in which Sissie Monkton thanked her dear Miss Marks 
for all her kindness. It would be perfectly horrid having someone in the 
house always with them ; but things had gone so badly lately, what with the 
boys’ expenses and the falling-off of the school, that her mother thankfully 
accepted the chance of a boarder. Miss Marks knew just how they lived, 
and if she thought it would satisfy the young lady, they would be glad to 
accommodate her. 

Dorothy clapped her hands. 

“They must get to like me in time,” she said eagerly, “‘ and then I can 
give them back the Lochere.” 

‘*My dear child, you will marry,and bave other claims to think of.” 

“I shall never marry. I was quite miserable when you came in, and now 
I feel a new creature.” 

Dorothy Hurst went all over the Lochers the day before she left it, and she 
lingered longest before the picture of Royal Monkton in the gallery. 

“ You will come back,” murmured the girl, wistfully. ‘* You will reign 
here where yonr fathers did; but will you ever cast a kindly thought to the 
poor little usurper who, for a few months, lived in your home. When you bring 
home a wife as beautiful as Beatrice Leigh, will you ever tell her the story of 
Dorothy ?”’ 

Perhaps Miss Dyason was not a very discerning woman, for she never noticed 
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beyond expression, Miss Dyason was on the point of getting out to look for 
her, but the guard declared they were just off. A porter suggested the yo 
lady was at the back of the train, and so her scruples overruled, Eunint 
Dyason was borne townwards, little guessing that Dorothy was already fap 
on her way to London. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Drasoy’s horror, when she reached Streatham without finding her 
missing charge, was great ; but her brother was standing on the platform 
ready to welcome her, and one glance at his face made the poor lady post. 
pone her confession, and exclaim,— 

**Oh, Richard, what is the matter?” 

** Something we cannot prevent, I fear, my dear, but which has grieved me 


la great deal. When did you part from Dorothy Hurst, and did she tell you of 
| her plans?” 


“‘She never gave me a hint. Oh, Richard, do you mean that sbe has run 
away, and that you expected it?” 

‘* Wait till we get home, my dear sister, and I will tell you all I know.” 

At two o’cleck that afternoon a letter had reached him, posted early in the 
morning at Monkton Dale. He opened it hurriedly, expecting to find his 
sister had postponed her departure ; but the long, closely-written missive was 
from his ward, and he had only just time to master its contents before he 
went to meet his sister. 

Dorothy began simply by telling him she could not live at the Lochers, 
For her the place was haunted by tbe recollection of its rightful owners, 
Since her guardian told her she could not give it to them, she had left it for 
for ever. She meant to earn her own living, and be independent, 

She thanked Mr. Dyason and his sister again and againf#for all their kind. 
ness, assured him if ever she was in any trouble sbe should come to them for 
help, but live as the mistress of the Lochers she would not. 

A short account of Mr. Fitzroy’s proposal was added as a proof that at 
Monkton Dale she was valued only for her gold. 

She wrote naively that she was not afraid of work ; but she had taken her 
cheque-book, and if she was in need should draw the money her guardian had 
placed to her credit directly after Christmas. : 

. It was a grateful letter, and an affectionate one, but it gave nd, the 
slightest hope that the writer would change her mind. 

‘* What are we to do, Richard ?” 

‘“‘There is nothing for us to do, Eunice, but to wait. We don't knor 
where Dorothy is. And if we found ber ever eo I have no power to contr 
her actions. That ceased last Christmas Eve.” 

“*But to think of her, with all her money—it must be five thousand a-year 
—actually working for her bread ! ’’ 

‘*The income is double what you say; but remember, Eunice, heaps of 
girls do work nowadays; and Dorothy has what most of them lack, poor 
things—a good substantial balance at the bank to fall back upon, even if she 
would not apply to us.” 

‘* Shall you tell the Monktons ?” 9 

‘*No. What good would ic do? This foolish child can't legally strip her- 
self of the property; and I am in hopes that she will marry, and for her 
husband’s sake learn to rejoice in her wealth.” . 

‘* She may marry someone dreadfully unsvitable,” objected Miss Eunice. 

‘*My dear, she has given us no idea how she means to earn her own 
living. If she takes up teaching—why, governesses are quite safe from 
matculine society. If she serves in a shop, I believe the proprietors keep 
the ‘ladies’ and ‘gentlemen’ severely separate. Besides, I have faith in 
the child’s instinct. I know she won’t marry without love ; and I dont 
believe she could love a ne‘er-do-well.”” . i, 

Dorothy Hurst would have been gratified by her guardian’s good opinion ; 
and she needed something to cheer her, poor girl, for she felt strangely 
nervous and heartsick when she alighted at Clapham Junction, and found ber 
independence fairly begun. ‘ae 

Dorotby had no settled plan of action. Her idea was to become intimate 
with the Monktons, and win their friendship. If she only could find her 
way into Mrs. Monkton’s heart sufficiently for the poor lady to consent to 
accept her restitution—knowing it came from her in her true character—It 
would be a brilliant success ; but Dorothy almost despaired of this. Sbe 
rather inclined to finding out the weakest of the family—they could not 
all have the same indomitable pride, and working on them to take as 4 right 
the at t she meant Mr. Dyason to offer. 





the restlessness of Miss Hurst’s movements all through the first part of their 
journey. No maid accompanied the two ladies. Miss Dyason’s Abigail had 
returned to Streatham two or three days before, to have everything in readi- 
ness for her mistress ; and Kate’s attendance had been declined by Dorothy, 
who urged it would be time enough for the girl to come to her when ber fature 
was really decided on. Miss Eunice was rather a helpless character in the 
cares of travelling, so Dorotby installed her in the waiting-room while she 
went herself to see the baggage labelled. 

“We shall have to change at Horsham ; but the boxes can be labelled for 
Streatham, and we shall have no more bother about them.” 

** Very well,” replied Dorothy, who did not think it needful to explain 
that she bad carefully sorted her own possessions from Miss Dyason's, and 
had them labelled for Clapham Junction. 

The train came up, and the passengers took their seats, Dorothy 
knew it was the slow Parliamentary, timed to stop at all stations, while 
a quick train for Victoria and Clapham Junction left from the opposite 
platform in a few minutes. 

‘I shall go and ask what time we are due at Streatham,” sbe said, when 
she had found a comfortable seat for Miss Eunice. ‘‘ There’s no hurry; the 
train won’t start for another quarter of an hour.” 
It was really twenty minutes, but Miss Hurst had not returned. © Anxious 





Dorothy was quite aware of the risks she ran. Once her identity 
discovered before the right time they would be honestly indignant at having 
had the sanctity of their home intruded on. : 

On the whole, Dolly fixed her hopes chiefly on the mother. She was 00 
usually a favourite with girls ; and the very fact of having had to listen to 
Henry Fitzroy’s proposal would make her ill at ease with Lucy. 

The’ Monktons lived at Landsworth, a cheap and convenient suburb = 
a mile or two from Clapham Junction ; and, collecting her courage, Dorothy 
called a cab, saw her luggage on the top, and gave the driver the address,— 

** Forty-seven, Ledbury-road.”’ 

She had a few minutes for thought as she drove along. ‘k 

Mrs. Marks, who was frankness itself, had told her she was sure to like 
and get on with Mrs. Tudor, a lady whose kindly heart showed only on¢ 
weakness—a great exclusiveness as regarded her children. She had but mm 
and, though not rich, preferred to go to the expense of a governess 7 
than send them either to the High School or a preparatory class like 
Monckton’s. if and 

This had engendered a little—a very little— constraint between herse = 
Mrs, Monkton ; consequently Miss Marks hinted to Dorothy she had we 
at first steer clear of the subject of the children at The Laurels to her hos 
at Ledbury-road. 
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The simple-minded governess, who had, perforce, been taken into Miss 
Hurst’s confidence, thought her romantic schemes almost impossible to carry 
out, even while she loved the generosity that had formed them. 

It struck Dorothy, during that short drive, that she had heard absolutely 
nothing about the person in whom she felt most interest. Miss Marks had 
never mentioned Lucy Monkton. Cecily nad said, briefly, she stayed at home 
and helped her mother in the school; but it flashed upon Miss Hurst as 
range that Miss Marks had never even mentioned her. 

Sissie, though four years younger, was, from her late teacher’s account, 
the prop and stay of the little family. It was Sissie, too, who had been 
with Royal at Aldis’, Perhaps Lucy was delicate, and did not go out in 
winter ! 

Ever since her father’s death Dorothy had enjoyed an extensive wardrobe, 
It never struck her that her attire was too costly for her new circumstances, 
or that, for a governess who earned forty pounds a year, it was not seemly to 
year a sealskin jacket. 

Ledbury-road proved a long, straight thoroughfare with prim, genteel 
houses on either side. No. forty-seven was at the corner, and therefore semi- 
detached. It was a great deal more imposing, than the little dwelling at 
Camberwell, where Dorothy had lived in her mother’s lifetime, but after such 
ahouse as the Lochers it must have seemed a miserable abode. Dorothy 
trembled as she walked up the steps and knocked timidly at the door. 

It was opened by a small servant, who seemed very much puzzled what to 
jy with the visitor ; but before the cabman had taken down the last box a 
eweet-faced woman in a widow’s cap appeared, and shook hands warmly with 
the new-comer, 

“Tam very pleased to see you, Miss Grant! Come in here, and we will 
hare some tea. I am sure you must be tired after such a long journey.” 

Dorothy bad just time to remember Miss Marks had described her as ‘‘a 
fiend from the North,” or she would certainly have exclaimed that the 

journey was nothing, and she was not at all tired. 

The little drawing-room was pretty and tasteful. A few violets stood in a 
yweon the mantelpiece, and a fire burnt cheerfully in the grate. Someone 
jgm the sofa, apparently reading a novel. She started up, and was intro- 
ied to Dorothy as, ‘‘ My eldest daughter Lucy!” Then before the new- 
cme could find her voice she had taken her book and hurriedly left the 


10. 
“Jum afraid I disturbed Miss Monkton,” said Dorothy, gently. ‘‘ Perhaps 
sens asleep ?” 
fe mother sighed ; she never put the feeling into words.. She would not 
silt Royal or Sissie to say such a thing; but she knew quite well that the 
wduet of her eldest daughter was a harder trial to her than the loss of the 
Lochers, 


Incy elected to consider herself a ‘‘ martyr,” and had been a dead weight 
ot her family ever since they came to Landsworth. She never lifted a finger 
o help herself or other people, but she exacted the giaut share of all comforts 
that eame to the family, asa kind of tribute to her ‘‘ misfortunes.” As her 
outspoken {sister once remarked to Royal, ‘‘ Lucy made capital out of her 
troubles.” It was quite true. ; 

Miss Monkton had bitterly resisted the reception of a boarder. They 
should lose cast, and sink to the level of common lodging letters. They 
should never have a moment's peace or quietness, and she would rather be 
dead at once. 

Sissie, provoked into anger, told her shortly they could not run into debt 
to oblige her, and that as she persisted in doing nothing towards her own 
maintenance, they had to try some other means of earning an honest penny. 

Incy retorted a common, loud-voiced young woman would be a perpetual 
blister ; and the dispute between the two girls ran so high that Royal had to 
settle it himself, by giving it as his opinion that Miss Grant should come. 

“Tt will be horrid,” Sissie confided to him; ‘‘ for though I’ve had to 
make the best of it to Lucy, of course I feel it as much as she can, but any- 
thing will be better than seeing the mother worried.” 

“Anything,” agreed Royal; ‘‘and really, Sissie, if the presence of a 
stranger helps Lucy to rouse herself it will be a blessing in disguise.”’ 

The Monktons had no description of their future inmate. Miss Marks called 
hera ‘* young lady ;” but then it is well known tkat some people consider young 
ladyhood only ends at forty. Royal had gone off that morning declaring Miss 
(trant would be thirty-nine. Sissie had promised to hurry home from the 
High School (where she went every afternoon to superintend the girl’s prepa- 
ration) to help her mother receive the visitor ; but Dorothy arrived earlier 
than they had expected her. 

Mrs. Monkton knowing, alas! that Lucy's ‘‘ peculiarities ” could not be hid- 
den long, thought it best to mention them at once. 

“My dear,”’ she said gravely, in answer to Miss Grant’s hope she had not 
disturbed her daughter, ‘‘I don’t think anything would do that. Lucy is 

not strong, and she has given way to weakness and low spirits until it seems 
as though she really cannot rouse herself.” 

The tea came in. Dorothy set herself to assist her hostess, filling up the 
‘capot from the kettle, and rendering other little services with gentle tact. 
Mrs, Monkton began to think Miss Marks’ friend would be an acquisition. She 
liked the frank, honest face and the clear musical voice ; but why was Miss 
(rant so sad? She was not in mourning, and she did not look as though 
poverty had touched her. , 

‘Were you ever away from home before ?’’ asked Mrs. Monkton, kindly. 
“And have you a mother to miss you ?”” 

‘*Mamma died six years ago, and I have never had a real home since. I 
have an uncle in Australia ; but except for him I am quite alone in the 
world,” 

* And you are a governess! Do sou like teaching?” 

**T hope I shall like it. My guardians spert a good deal on my education, 
and I hope to be able to turn it to account.” 





Enter Sissie, One glance at her face, and Dorothy knew she had suffered 


trouble since she saw her buying a teapot on Christmas Eve. That very 
teapot was on the gipsy-table now ; Miss Grant had recognised it at once. 

** Miss Marks says we are sure to be friends!’ declared Sissie as sha 
shook hands. “Isn’t she a dear old thing, Miss Grant ?” 

‘Yes ; she seems always ready to be kind.” 

rs That is just her. Mother, dear, where’s Lucy? Isn’t she coming to 
tea?’ 

**T will go and find her, The children are out, Sissie ; it was so fine I 
thought they might go as far as the common.” , 

Left alone the two girls looked at each other a little curiously ; then Sissis 
said impulsively, — 

“Tam sure I shall like you, Miss Grant; but do you know you are not 
a bit like what I expected? You don't look scholastic,” 

‘* Neither do you,” laughed Dorothy. 

‘* Ah, but I mean you don’t look as though you needed to work. 
not known, I should have taken you for some rich young lady.” 

Dorothy blushed. 

‘* My father left enough to give me a good education and something to put 
by, but I would rather work now while I am young than lead an idle life.” 

“*T understand,” said Sissie frankly. ‘‘ You've enough to prevent your 
fretting if you were without a situation for three months. I think you're 
very lacky. Do you know, mother and I go into agonies whenever a pupil 
leaves! We have got the proportion by heart. Twenty means prosperity ; 
fifteen security ; ten pinching, and anything below that—ruin.” 

“* And how many have you now, if I may ask without seening rude? ” 

‘<Exactly ten. Somehow, every one goes off to the High School now-a- 
days. It would be better if mother taught music ; but she has no taste for it, 
and I hardly ever get in till after five—the High School is so far off—so that I 
am no use to her.” 

‘* And your sister ? ” 

‘Lucy never does anything but look interesting. Hush! here are the 
children. We try to keep up their faith in their eldest sister ; so please never 
hint you think her idle before them.” 

They were pretty little girls of eight and ten—too young to retain much 
recollection of their former prosperity. They shook hands with Miss Grant, 
and chatted away with childish ease. Then Sissie recollected her boarder 
must be tired, and took her upstairs to see her bedroom. 

‘* Well,” inquired Royal of his favourite sister when she opened the door 
to him that evening, and waited to help him off with his great coat, ‘‘ Has 
our inmate arrived ?” 

** Why do you call her that ?” 

**To save Lucy's feelings, 

* boarder ’ or ‘lodger! ’”’ 

‘* Miss Grant has come.” 

‘* And is she very terrible? Seriously, Sissie, if you think she’ll interfere 
with the mother’s comfort we won't keep her, however much we have to 
pinch,” , 

‘* At this moment she is helping the mother te turn the children’s frocks,” 
replied Sissie, with a quaint smile. ‘‘She has already made Lucy almost 
happy by lending her some new music, while I have decided that she is out- 
and-out the very nicest girl I ever met!” 

Royal shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*T hate paragons. Depend upon it, Sissie, your rapture won’t last, It’s 
too good to be true,” 


If I had 


Imagine her horror if I talked about our 


CHAPTER V. 


Summer had come. Miss Grant had been domesticated at forty-seven Led- 
bury Road, for nearly four months, and Royal's prophecy had not been fulfilled. 
Sissie’s sudden liking for her new acquaintance, instead of vanishing, as her 
brother had foretold, on closer intercourse had ripened into a warm friend- 
ship. The boarder had proved not a ‘‘ paragon,” as Mr. Monkton had first 
scornfully called her, but a true, open-hearted girl with—it must be con- 
fessed—rather a hasty temper, but a frank, good will which would have won 
her favour in more critical households than the Monktons. 

But though she had spent nearly the third of a year in their house, though 
she was on intimate terms with them, Dorothy was just as far as ever from 
her desired end. The more she saw of them the more she realised the im- 
possibility of suddenly confessing her own identity. She found only one 
member of the family ready to speak to her of the Lochers. Lucy would 
relate the story of her wrongs by the hour together ; but Royal and his 
younger sister never willingly mentioned their old home, and it was only 
from a chance word, dropped here and there, Dorothy knew the wound still 
rankled. 

Miss Monkton had no scruple about telling of her broken engagement. 
According to her, Henry Fitzroy was a king upon earth, with the face of a 
Greek god. He would have married her on the spot but for his avaricious 
old father ; and their parting had—Lucy was quite convinced—wrecked his 
life as much as hers. 

When Dorothy remembered Mr. Fitzroy’s plump, comfortable appearance, 
his never-failing cheerfulness, his actual proposal to herself, she found it hard 
work to listen with gravity to Lucy’s bemoanings. As for Sissie, she said 
frankly she had no patience with them. 

‘* Really, Miss Grant,” cried the girl in rather an irritable way, when 
Lucy, after a longer lamentation than usual, had gone upstairs, and Dorothy 
sat thoughtfully stitching at her needlework, ‘‘ really, you provoke me some- 
times. Why don’t you snub Lucy once for all? ‘Tell her you are weary to 
death of Henry Fitzroy’s very name. Then, perhaps, she would be quiet. I 
feel positively ashamed of her when she goes on like this.” 

**T am very sorry if I have vexed you,” said Dorothy, rather sadly. 


‘*Now you’re as bad as Lucy. You haven't vexed me, but I don’t like to 
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is bound to listen to her worries at any time she chooses.” 

‘*T think it is better someone should listen to her,” remarked Dorothy, 
‘* or else she would think herself into a nervous fuss.” 

“‘ Do you know what I wish ?” said Sissie, putting down her book with a 
bang that would have frightened a nervous person, ‘I wish with all my 
heart that Henry Fitzroy would marry someone else.” 

** Why ?” asked Dorothy, laconically. 

‘* Because then, perhaps, for decency’s sake, Lucy would leave off talking 
about lim. As it is, she goes all on, fancying he is constant to her ; while I 
daresay, if the truth was known, he has _ been in love half-a-dozen times 
during the last four years, “Lucy protests his keeping single is for her sake. 
I’m sure it is a great deal more likely that no one would have him.” 

** Don’t you like Mr. Fitzroy ?”’ 

‘*No, I don’t. ‘I was only a girl of fourteen when we left the Lochers, 
and I suppose people thought I didn’t understand ‘things ; but. I was’ old 
enough to. know that my brother and sister had both thrown their hearts | 
away. Henry Fitzroy was just a puppet, who did whatever his father told | 
him, and Beatrice Leigh was like a wax doll,’ with about as much soul. On 
the whole, she behaved the better of the two. She married at once the 
richest man she, conld find, and didn’t keep’poor old Royal hanging on in 
suspense.” 

**Was he engaged to her?” 
‘*No; but we and the Leighs grew up together, and for years everyone 
had seen, how things would go. Depend upon it, Miss‘Grant, it is‘a great | 
mistake to fall in love,” 

**T never tried it.” ; 

**You are sure to try some day,” returned ‘Sissie, * bluntly,” ‘You ‘are 
much too pretty to go through life without someone persuading you to cate for | 
him!” 

**T might say the Same of you, Sissie.” 

Sissie shook her head. 

‘*‘T haven't time to think about it; bssidés, I couldn’t ‘afford it. The 
children will grow more expensive every year, and Royal sees no chance of 
ever being any richer.” 

** Don’t talk like that; it sounds so hopeléss.” 

‘Well, I feel hopeless,” retorted Sissie.  ‘*I don’t often look on the 
black side of things, but Lucy has made me feel downright miserable.” 

“You must cheer up,” urged Dolly, “‘ for your mother’s sake.”* 

“But how can I? You see what Lucy is! She'll be a dead weight on our 
hands always. The boys leave the Bluecoat School, at Christmas, and it'll 
be years before they earn enough to keep themselves, and the children’ are 
both under ten. Royal has a hundred a year of his own, and his cletkship 
brings in another hundred. _ I get seventy, that’s all,” 

** Still people do live on that income without much pinching, Sissie. And 
you have the school besides.” 
‘* Ah! but we have debts. You see I am letting you into all the secrets 
of our prison-house. The first year we did not know how to economise, and 
the expensds mounted up terribly. Then Lucy won’t remember how poor we 
are. She is always ordering pretty things—you must see how well she 

dresses ; and when the bills come in we feel quite wretched.” 

**T think you ought to speak to her,”’ 

“We should. Only’’—Sissie dropped her voice—‘*‘ you see Royal and I are 
the only two who earn aaything, and the very fact that it is our money 
makes it hard for us to reproach her.” 

** She would be better if she roused herself.’’ 

‘* But she won’t. I believe the habit of.idleness is so confirmed now that | 
she can’t. If she went away for a little while perhaps she might make a 
fiesh start when she came back, but that is hopeless.” 

se Why? | 


























T beg your pardon ; but so many people go away in summer-to | 
stay with their friends, you know,” 

**Only we have. nofriends! Don’t,look so sad. | We'have a good many 
acquaintances, but we zave up friends when we left Lochers."” 

A well-known footstep, a krock at the door, and Sissis jumped up, 
exclaiming, — t 

**There is Royal. What can have happened to send him hone two hours | 
earlier than usual ?”’ ote 

He came in looking very white and tired. He explained that he had been 
taken faint at the office, and the manager had sent him home. 

‘* He was most amiable, Sissie; informed me I could ‘take a fortnight’s 
holiday trom the beginning of August. I had a great mind to tell him I didn’t | 
want it. Luéy’s perpetual lamentations would be more wearying than copying 
letters.” | 

Dorothy had risen. Innately sensitive, she fancied they would prefer her | 
absence, but Sissie interposed, lightly, — | 

** Don’t stir, Miss Grant. Try and amuse this poor, tired brother of mine | 
while I go downstairs to see if Betsy can be persuaded to hurry with tea.” } 

Left alone, Dorothy carefully lowered the blind to shut out the sunlight | 
which was full in Royal’s eyes ; then she went back to her chair, but did not 
attempt to talk. Royal watched her in silence, thinking how fair a picture 
she made in the simple white frock, and wondering, as he had done many 
times before why there was such calm restfulness in her presence. | 

** Tt’s awfully foolish,” he said at last, ‘‘for a fellow gix foot high to be 
knocked up by a few days’ hot weather. Don’t you think the sex is degenerat- 
ing, Miss Grant?” 

**T think you want a holiday.” 

“Granted ; but would a fortnight spent at Landsworth be holiday.” 

‘*T should go away.” 

** Don’t put extravagant notions into my head, please, Miss Grant.” 

“Ah, but which is most extravagant, a few days change of air, or—a 
doctor’s bill?” 

He looked grave. 








*€ Why do you suggest that.” 

** You are looking very ill, and——.’ 

‘Please finish ! No, I will do it for you. I am getting terribly irritable,” 

**T was not going to say that.” 

** Tt is quite true, but what were you going to say?” 

‘Only that ; for your mother and sisters’ sake, you ought to take care of 
yourself,” 

His lip curled. 

*“Tucy has been demanding a change ever since June, and I have 
steadily declared we can’t afford it. What would she say if I went off by 
myself?” 

‘*Take her too!” 

**No thank you,” he smiled, “Sissie and I always were the pair in tho 
family.” 

“* Who is taking my name ‘in vain ?” deitianded Sissie, as she* canie’ ap 
carrying the tea-tray, when Dorothy began to clear the table. 

** Miss Grant has been recommending most fearful extravagance. She says I 
ought to ‘take’ a holiday! I have represented to her Lucy woald be broken. 


? 


| hearted if you and I levanted to'the seaside without her!” 


**T only wish ‘we could! “Fancy, Miss Grant, it will be five years this 
autumn since I have seen the sea.” 

** Shall you take a holiday yourself, Miss Grant?” inquired Royal, suddenly, 
“Surely your friends must want to sce you?” 

“*T have seven weeks’ holiday,”’ said Dorothy, ‘‘ and’ it begins on’ Monday; 
but I don’t know anyone in the world likely to invite me.’’ 

.. The next day a shadow fell on No. forty-seven, the little scholars had to be 
sen€ home again,’ for Royal was on Vis’ bed tossing in all the raving of delirium, 
the doctor shook His head, and talked of fever, brought on by fatigue and over. 
work. Lucy, for once in her life, forgot her own’ troubles, and Sissie went 
off to the High School; thankful the vacation was at hand. 

Dr. Stubbs always said there was no danger of Royal’s life ; nevertheless, 
those were anxious days. It was three weeks before he could leave his bed; 
and thé first day he came downstairs he ‘looked so weak and shadowy that it 
brought the tears to his’ mother’s eyes. ‘The firm had behaved generously, 
They had ‘paid his salary up to the Michaelmas quarter, and intimated they 
should not expect to see him ‘at the office before the first of October. It’ was 
mid-August then, so he had six weeks in which to recruit his strength, He 
lodked at present as though it would take six months. 

‘** Dolly,” said Sissie persuasively—the ‘‘ Miss Grant” had been dropped 
during those terrible ‘days, when Dorothy had taken the house and children 
entirely on her own hands, that Mrs; Monkton afd Bissie might be free to 
do their best as nurses—‘* Dolly, I want ‘to talk to you, will vou come into 
my,room or ask me jnto yours? I think that is the only way of securing a 
private interview.” 

** Come into mine ; but what is it Sissie ? You look worried to death,” 

The matter was that Sissie‘had determined, ' come what''might, her brother 
should have a change.’ The family resources were at their last ebb ; the 
expenses of’ Royal’s illness, ‘and of ‘keeping Lucy and: the bluecoat boys in 
country lodgings during the worst of their anxiety, had swallowed up all the 
available'teady-money ; but'there were ‘a few valuables they had brought from 
the Lochers, which, if sold at'a fair’price, might realise a few pounds, 

** Mother says I may'tty what they will fetch, but she can’t bear the idea 
of my going alone. , Dolly, it is a great thing to ask, but will :you’ come 
with me?” “"' 

** Of coursé T will.” 

‘© You' don’t mind ?” 

**Sissie, when my mother was dying, if I had -had anything worth even 
ten shiflings F Know I should have sold it for her. I can understand what 
you feel,” 

*« Phen you have been poor, tio ? ” 
~ T was niiserably poor until my father died ; then my guardian put me to 

a good school, and provided me with all I required. If you have some- 
times thought me extravagant for 4 governess, it js his fault. He gave the 
Principal of the school orders to get whatever she pleased.” 

It had ‘often occurred to the Monkton family that no one was ever 50 
friendless as Miss Grant; but this conversation explained her seeming 
isolation. 

Her guardian had been generous to her in all things till she came of age ; 
and then, after finding her a good situation, he had left her to fight her own 


| battle. 


The expedition was fixed for the next day, Dolly pointing out that four 
o’clock was too late to think of starting on such a momentous expedition. 
Her own private opinion was there would prove no need for Sissie to sell her 
much-cherished trinkets. 

She said not a word of her thoughts, but in her own mind she was pretty 
sure her services as escort would not be required. 

Nor were they! The first post brought a registered letter for Mrs. Monk- 
ton, which she and Sissie read together with mingled relief, consternation 


and amazement. 


** Dear Mavam,—As one owing mach kindness to you, as one who loves 


your beautiful home, and has pleasant memories of a visit there, may I beg 
you will accept the enclosed towards the unavoidable expenses illness brings. 


I have had the pleasure of knowing your son. Suffer me to attempt to 


repay a little the great kindness you and yours have shown to 


A Lover or THE Looners.” 


The ‘‘ enclosed ” was a bank note for a hundred pounds. 
Mrs. Monkton looked at Sissie. 


‘“We cannot keep it. Royal would never forgive me, But oh, child 


what a boon it would be to us!” 


Sissie looked unusually grave, 
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« ] don’t see exactly how it is to be sent back,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ Who- 
ever wrote that letter took care to leave no clue.” 

“Tt would pay all the debts, and give Royal the change he so much neods ; 
but—he would be furious at the idea of accepting charity. Need we tell 
him, Sissie ? ” 

Sissie’s eyes were full of tears. 

“T never had a secret from him in my life before ; but I think, for his 
sake, I could keep this one, You see, mother, we have no idea where this 
pank-note came from, however anxious we are we cannot return it. Don’t 

ou think we should be sorry if we let him get into confirmed ill-health, or 
perhaps dio for want of what this money would give him ? ” 

“But——” 

“‘ We must not tell Lucy or the children. Royal himself must be cheated. 
We must impress upon. him that the firm have paid up till Michaelmas, 
and all our scholars have settled their accounts. I think we can manage it,” 

“Sigsie, do you think Henry Fitzroy sent it ?” 

‘J am sure he didn’t,” returned Sissie, quickly. ‘‘He would have 
signed his name in fall, and requested us to write and say we got it safely. 
That would be Henry to the life. No, mother dear, I think the present 
comes, just. as it professes to do, from someone who was a visitor at the 

rs, and, in remembrance of the happy days he spent there, thought he 
should like to try and help us,” 

“But how would such a person know of Royal’s illness or our address ? ” 
“Well, a great many of our old friends are Mr. Upton’s clients, and you 

know it was he who got Royal his clerkship, He is related to one‘of the 
and so would be likely to hear of his protégé’s illness.” 

Mrs, Monkton gave way. A gentle, loving woman, perhaps she suffered 
less by yielding than her daughters. Sissie had all the family pride, and 
to accept charity was a blow she would never have submitted to for anyone 
but Royal. 

She followed Dorothy upstairs after breakfast, and said, quietly, — 

“T shall not need to trouble you, Dolly. I am not going to London,” 

“Not going? ’’ 

“Someone who knew papa ” (altering the text of the letter unconsciously) 
“has sent us a present. I should like to have put it in the fire, Dolly, but 
you see, I had to think of Royal.” 

You won't tell him?” 

"No, nor Lucy. Mother and I mean to keep the secret entirely to our- 
selves, only I felt I must tell you, Isn’t it horrid to be poor ?”’ 

Very.” 
«Mother is going to tell Royal, to-day. We must be off to the sea as 

soon as he is strong enough for the journey.” 

“How you will enjoy it.” 

“And you. . Surely, Dolly, you didnt think we should dream of 
leaving you behind ?’’ 

“Tt would be much nicer for you to be by yourselves,” replied Dolly, 
wistfully. ‘‘I could take care of this house, if Mrs. Monkton would 
trust: me.” 

“T daresay! No, indeed, you will go with.us, or I sball stay behind 
myself, Why, Dolly, dont you know we look on you quite as one of our- 
selves? Royal said, the other day, we ought to write a joint letter of 
thanks to Miss Marks, and all sign it ?” 

But the tears stood in Dorothy's eyes... She always felt the burden of 
her secret weigh extra heavily upon her when alone with Sissie ; the girl 
was go frank and outspoken. Dolly dreaded what. she would think of the 
concealment if she ever discovered it, 

“What's the matter ?” demanded Sissie. ‘‘ Dolly, you are nearly crying! 
Is it because you have lost your mother, and have no brothers and sisters, 
that the sight of all of us together makes you sad ?”’ 

“Not quite that,” said Dolly, wistfully, ‘‘only my life is so different 
ftom yours. My future looks so hopeless, Sissie.” 

Sissie opened “her eyes, 

“My dear Dolly, are you dreaming ? You are more accomplished than I am, 
ailprobably, if you left Mrs. Tudor to-morrow, you would get a far larger 
salary, Then you have no one to think of but yourself, and you possess a 
most indulgent guardian, who supplies you (you let out the other day) with 
very liberal pocket-money.” 

“It is not that. Sissie, don’t you see the difference? You have a 
beautiful past to look back upon. You are the child of an old county 
family, and no one would ever look down upon you.” 

“No one looks down upon you,”’ said Sissie gravely. 
my dear,” 

“The girls at Morton House did,” said Dorothy, quite forgetting what 
an admission she was making by naming the school, and thus giving Sissie a 
clue to the past, ‘‘ though my guardian paid as much for me as was received 
or any pupil in the college. I was one apart; not one of my schoolfellows 
ever cared for me, they seemed to think I must be different from them, 
because-—-because my father was not a gentleman.” 

Sissie stooped down and kissed her. ; 

“All I can say is, dear, that you must have taken entirely after your 
ay if Mr. Grant was not a gentleman, you are not in the least like 
im,” 

Dorothy swiled wistfully. When she was left alone she could have cried 
with vexation as she remembered her mention of Morton House. The college 
Was famous throughout England. It seemed well-nigh impossible the Monktons 
should not know some girl who at one time or another had been among its 
pupils, If Sissie had a friend in them, andanentioned Miss Grant to her— 
the hot crimson almost dyed Dorothy's face. There was a Miss Grant at 

m House, a very pretty, imperious girl with more than a trace of 
fastness. How bitterly she would resent it if she thought Dorothy Hurst 
had, so to say, stolen her name! It seemed to ‘Dolly her scheme had not 
exactly prospered. True she knew the Monktons, and wasa general favourite 


** Don't get fanciful, 











with them. Her hundred pounds would go far to restore Royal to health, 
but—what was to be the end of it all’? 

Dorothy was shut up im her own room all that morning, trying to think 
out her future. It seemed to her the well-meant deception had involved her 
in such'a labyrinth of mystery and secrecy that there was no escape. She 
could not spend her whole life as Mrs. Tudor’s governess. If she left Ledbury- 
road the Monktons would certainly inquire her destination and plans. 
She felt, in her own heart, the truth was certain to’come out some day, and 
yet she was most unwilling to confess to Sissie she was, in deed and truth, 
the true mistress of the Lochers. 

And that afternoon decided it. After a conversation round Royal’s sofa 
Dorothy felt she would rather die at once than reveal her own identity. 

* Mother thinks it would be tice if we went to Shoreham,” said Sissie, 
as they discussed the different advantages of various seaside resorts. ‘‘ She 
says the air there always suited you, Roy, and that it is so near Monkton 
Dale we might perhaps go over for the day and see—papa’s grave.” 

Royal shook his head. 

‘* Tt will do me no good to go anywhere near Monkton Dale; and as for 
visiting the dear old place itselfi—I would rather die.” 

Dorothy looked at him gravely. 

‘*T always thought people liked to see the places where they had been 
happy ?” 

“Ay, but not to see them desecrated,” cried Royal, speaking perhaps 
even more'bitterly than he felt through the fractiousness of convalescence. 
‘*Don’t you know, Miss Grant, that’ a miser’s daughter, the child of some 
Jéwish monéy-lender, calls the Lochers home. Bah! It maddens me to think 
of it.” 

Sissie was juster, if more cutting. 

‘* After all, Royal, she can’t help what her father was; but I daresay she 
is miserable enough there. No vulgar, dressed-up creature would be happy at 
the dear old Lochers. As to her being a Jewess, I don’t believe it. Hurst 
is quite an English name.” 

**No doubt she wiil soon change it,” said Royal, scornfully. ‘* Her money 
will be sufficient attraction, backed by such a place as the Lochers.” 

“ How old is she?” asked Sissie. 

‘*T don’t know. I never heard anything of her, not even ‘her Christian 
name, If she really is a Jewess she wouldn’t have one.” 

“T wonder if she has altered things?” 

‘‘The lawyer did for her. Everyone of our old servants were dismissed. 
Perhaps, though, it was no loss to them. After our mother, they would hardly 
care to enter the service of a miser’s daughter.” 

“ Let’s go to Dovercourt !"’ said Sissie, suddenly. *‘ It’s quite away from 
all the places we've ever been to, and when you get stronger you can row us 
all up and down ‘the river. We'll consider that settled, good peovle. Next 
Monday we’re off for Dovercourt,” and they were. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was September ; and only a pleasant freshness in the air, only the 
shortening of the sunshiny days, warned people that summer would soon ‘be 
over. Dovercourt looked its best and brightest, albeit the crowd of visitors 
had departed. Families with children’ of school age had‘ had to set their 
faces homewards. However, there remained quite enough people to—as 
Sissie expressed it—prevent the place from feeling deserted, and the little 
party from Landsworth were thoroughly enjoying themselves. The boys bad 
gone back to Christ’s Hospital. Very soon the High School and the little 
Tudors would claim their respective teachers. ‘There was all the charm 
about these days of knowing they were the last, all the strange fascination 
of feeling that this halcyon time might never come again. 

‘Royal looks more like his old self,” said Sissie, brightly, one day, to 
Dorothy Grant.  *‘ Do you know, whenever I think of that hundred pounds 
I feel inclined to bless the person who sent it.” 

A mist seemed to swim before Dorothy’s eyes, Things were not going 
entirely smoothly with her, poor child. She was coming to the conclusion 
she had made a fatal mistake in becoming Mrs. Monkton's boarder. She 
liked her new friends more and more every day, and yet every day taught 
her the plunge she had taken in the early spring had been emphatically a 
false step. 

It was the day before their return to Landsworth that Royal proposed a 
row. He would hire a boat and take them across to Felixstowe. The sea 
was as calm as glass. It would be a pleasant farewell to their happy month 
at the seaside. Sissie exclaimed, in dismay, she was too busy packing to 
think of such a thfng. No powers would have induced Mrs. Monkton to 
trust herself on the water. So it came about that Miss Grant found herself 
starting on the expedition téte~d-téte with Royal. They had grown intimate 
in these weeks of summer idling ; but their intimacy was not of the fraternal 
kind. Dorothy always felt the constraint of her secret. She was never 
thoroughly at ease with Mr. Monkton; and Royal, for his -part, had been , 
waging a hard battle lately between duty and inclination. The first bade 
him keep silent, since he. was bound to provide for his mother and the 
children, and it would be years before he had the means to start a home of 
his own. Inclination, on the other hand, always whispered of hope, and 
hinted that if Dorotby Grant cared for him she would rather wait for his 
love than lose it. 

They started just below Harwich, the little boat looking so trim and 
cheery in the sunlight. Dorothy was steering, and Royal had both the oars. 
Perhaps their respective duties required a great deal of attention, for until 
they were out upon the open sea neither of them spoke. 

** Dovercourt never looked lovelier ! ’’ said Dolly, as she watched the white 
stone houses rapidly receding from their view. ‘‘Do you know I shall be 
quite sorry to leave it ?” 
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‘* It is a dear little place, Landsworth will seem fearfully like prison 
after it,’ replied Royal. “The worst of a holiday is, it makes one dis- 
contented ; and the hardest part of saying good-bye to Dovercourt is, we shall 


never see it again.” 
‘*Why not? It is not a hundred miles from London. Why should we 


never come again ?” 





Royal looked at the blue water thoughtfully. 

‘We are not likely to come again ever quite the same party, and it is the | 
people, not the place, that make the charm. By next year the boys will be 
out in the world. Sissie may have gone abroad. She often threatens to go 
and teach in a French school, for the sake of the language, and you, well, 
I don’t expect we shall keep you long in Ledbury-road, Miss Grant! ” 

*T had a letter from Mrs. Tudor this morning,” said Dorotby, simply, 
‘and they are going to move at Michaelmas—going to live in some little 
country village. I shall be sorry to leave the cbildren.” 

‘Then you won't go with them ?” 

“Be.” 

A long silence. Then he said, suddenly, — 

“ That means we shall lose you.” 

**T don't know. I haven’t thought. 
day.” 

We should miss you very much,” said Royal, thoughtfully. ‘‘ You seem 
to have become just like one of ourselves!” 

Whether the conversation was too engrossing for him to be careful of 
his rowing, or whether the boat had been disabled when taken out, despite 
its fair appearance, they never knew, but the water had been slowly coming 
in. It rose now above Dorothy's feet, and she pointed it out to Royal. 

‘* Can there be a hole anywhere ?” 

A hole there was, as it proved, large enough for two of his fingers to pass 
through. 

Somewhat dismayed, he concluded he must have struck against a piece of | 
rock. 

They tried to stuff it up with their handkerchiefs, but the attempt 
was useless. They could see the dim outline of the land on the Felixstowe | 
side, and Royal pulled away with desperate speed ; but the water gained on | 
them, and at last he took off his straw hat, and gave it to Dorothy to bale | 


You see, the letter only came to- 


the water out with. She was quite calm and cheerful. She never seemed 
even frightened. 

‘* What are you thinking of? ” he asked presently. 

‘*T am glad your mother is not here. She would be in an agony.” 

“Ay. I don’t think there is any real danger. We do not seem to make 
much progress, but we must get in soon.” 

“Do you know,” said Dolly slowly, ‘‘I can’t lhelp fancying the tide bas 
turned, and that it is against us now? Wouldn’t it be better to turn round, 
and row straight back to Dovercourt ?”’ 

** All right,” agreed Royal. ‘‘Sit still, and I'll turn her head in a 
minute.” 

But perhaps he was too anxious; perhaps he put too much effort into his 
stroke, or the illness which had been so recent had left him weaker than 
they thought. 

A kind of sudden cramp attacked his right arm. Dropping the oar 
hurriedly in his pain, it fell into the water, and it was not till Dolly had 
chafed the arm and hand between her own, and so restored the circulation, 
that they realised what had befallen them. 

‘‘T think it is not cramp only, but that I have sprained it,” said Royal, 
gloomily. ‘* How in the world shall we get on?” 

“Oh, we shall manage,” returned Dolly, quickly. 
done much rowing, I expect I can take an oar.” 

But there was only one left. Never very clever with his left hand, and 
finding his other wrist useless, Royal had perforce to let Miss Grant do her 
best with the only remaining oar. 

Dorothy accepted the task bravely, but their position was not cheerful. 
Midway between Harwich and Felixstowe, their only chance was to fall in 
with one of the steamers plying between the two places, or else to try and 
attract the notice of one of the other rowing boats. 

Meanwhile they had to go on bailing out the water. 

‘**T think,”’ said Royal, slowly, ‘‘it is no use your troubling yourself with 
the oar. If we keep the water out, and let ourselves drift, we must get to 
land in time. If you go on rowing you will only yet exhausted.” 

‘© T am afraid you are that already.” 

He looked at her. A sudden message seemed to go from his eyes to hers. 
What beautiful soft brown eyes she had! Royal forgot all his scruples. 
Stretching out his’ one sound hand, he took hers, and held it fast, saying 
earnestly, — 

“T should ask nothing better, my darling, than to drift down life's stream 
at your side,” 

And for that moment Dorothy forgot everything, except that she loved 
hing just as be loved her. For one moment sbe let her hand rest in that 
warm embrace, and wished that death could come to her then and there, 
saving all cruel partings or bitter explanations. 

**T am selfish to speak,” confessed Royal, sadly. ‘‘ You know what my 
position is, how terribly I am encumbered ; but, oh! Dolly, the years that 
wust pass before I can make a home would seem to me as nothing if that 
home has to be made for you.” 

She looked at him wistfully. 

** You really love me? I never guessed it.” 

**T love you better than life itself. Dorothy, if I might hope for you asmy 
reward, I could bear any privation, suffer any pain.” 

It was a strange position, the little boat alone upon the sea, the two in it 
drifting helpless along—to what ? 

**Tt can never be,” 

*Why not?” 


*€ Though I have never 








Do you not care for me enough to wait. Ob, Dorothy! I | 


ns 


will struggle as man never did before to get on if only I may have your 
promise.” 

** You don’t understand,” said Dorothy faintly. ‘‘I love you dearly, 
woul! wait years for you, but—-I can never be your wife. You are proud ; 
you ought to marry someone of high birth and family.” . 

‘*T am proud,” he said simply, ‘‘and I shall be proud of you.” 

‘* Listen. There is a secret in my life. I cannot tell you now what it is, 
I have deceived you, your mother, and Sissie. Iam not what they think 
me. Does not that frighten you?” 

‘* Not at all,” said Royal, composedly ; ‘‘ because I know you are yourself, 
Tell me your secret, Dorothy, and let me show you nothing can part us,” 

**T will tell you in three days’ time.” 

** Why not now ?” he persisted. 

“Let me be happy still,” pleaded the poor girl. ‘‘ Let me have the 
memory of this perfect time unspoiled by jar or blemish. I will go to my 
guardian to-morrow instead of returning to Ledbury-road ; and then I yill 
write to you.” 

‘*T am sure you are exaggerating some girlish scruple,” Royal said eagerly, 
‘Dear, why not tell me now, and let all donbts be hushed to rest ?” 

“Ob, no! I could not look in your face while I told you, Royal. 
not be near you, so that our love might plead for me. 
you will despise me, but I will not read your scorn.” 

He bore with her with a wondrous patience, born of his great love. 

** Listen, Dolly,” he said gravely. ‘‘This is Tuesday. You say that you 
will go to your guardian’s house to-morrow, and write to me from there, [ 
am a shockingly bad match for you, sweetheart; if I am to have time to 
reflect you must have it too. Do not write to me until Friday. Then, on 
Saturday, I can come to your guardian’s, and explain the whole position to 
him.” 

** You will not wish to come.” 

‘* You are a very provoking girl,” said Royal, trying to speak lightly. 
‘I believe you are fancying you have robbed a church, or broken into 4 
bank!” 

** No—but ——” 

‘* Listen, Dorothy,” he said, pressing her hand tenderly. ‘‘ You shall 
write to me on Friday, and I will read what you please, though I tell you 
now nothing will change my faith in you ; but, dear, as you said but a while 
ago, let us be happy now, Don’t spoil our happy time together, dear, with 
visions of coming trouble. Whatever you tell me I shall love you always,” 

Their feelings were so strained that perhaps it was a relief when a friendly 
voice rang out over the water, and a party in a large pleasure-boat, who had 
noticed the stationary appearance of the Bella, demanded if there had been an 
accident, and whether they could be of any use. A rope was flung, and 
Dorothy made it fast to the bow of their little craft, after which they were 
eafely, if rather ignominiously, tugged back to Dovercourt by their friends in 
need. Sissie was waiting on the beach to welcome them, and there was no 
chance afforded them of another word alone together. 

Mrs. Tudor’s letter afforded Dorothy the excuse for allowing her friends to 
return to Landsworth without her. She told Mrs. Monkton that night at 
supper she thought it would be wiser for her to see her guardian than to 
inform him by letter she was losing her pupils, From some strange fancy 
she had all her luggage with her at Dovercourt. It would, therefore, only 
mean her remaining in the train and going on to Streatham after the Monk- 
tons had alighted at Clapham Junction. 

The most unsuspicious of women, the gentle widow agreed at once that it 
was certainly Dorothy’s duty to consult her guardian promptly, but she started 
a difficulty. 

** Are you sure it will be convenient to your guardian to receive you? Re- 
member, Dorotby, come straight back to us if you find no room for you at the 


I could 
I know quite well that 


She paused, and Dolly, with a sigh, had no excuse but to fill in the blank. 

‘*My guardian's name is Richard. His sister lives with him. They have 
a large house at Streatham Common, and I am sure they will make me wel- 
come for a month or two!” 

‘We shall miss you very much,” rejoined Mrs. Monkton ; and then, com- 
plaining of fatigue, Dolly went to bed, leaving the widow and her son and 
daughter still sitting in the pleasant parlour loth to retire. 

**I am afraid she is very much upset, poor child, at leaving Mrs. 
Tudor’s,”” said Mrs. Monkton, thoughtfully. ‘‘They ought to have given 
her longer notice.”’ 

“Dolly stipulated she should be free to leave at any time after a month's 
notice,” said Sissie, quietly, ‘‘ I wonder what she will do next ?” 

‘*T hope she will find something else soon,” replied the mother, consider- 
ately. 

Royal carefully held his peace. He felt that he could not speak of Miss 
Grant without betraying his own secret, and so it was better not to mention 
her at all. 

‘*I don't believe she will go on being a governess,” said Sissie, rather 
bluntly, ' 

3 ‘Why not?” demanded Royal, surprise conquering his resolution of 
silence, 

** Because I have thought for a long time now she only took Mrs. Tudor’s 
situation as a temporary thing, My own belief is she had had a quarrel 
with her guardian, and resolved to do something to show him she could be 
independent.” 

‘*[ thought you liked her, Sissie ?” said her mother, reproachfully. | 

‘*T love her dearly, but I have never quite understood her. She is #0 
silent, Long ago I had told her everything about us, but she hardly ever 
speaks of herself. So I came to the conclusion there was a secret in her life, 
and that she was not the poor, friendless little governess she seemed.” 

‘*You should certainly haye been a detective, Sissie,” said Royal, scorn- 
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————— 
fally. ‘‘ You would have been a credit to the force. 
do you suspect your friend of hiding ¢” 
Sissie opened her eyes. 
“ How very disagreeable you are to-night, Royal. I don’t suspect Dorothy 
Grant of any evil secret. I had made up quite a charming romance about 
” 


Pray, what evil secret 


r. 
: ‘Pray, let us hear it.”’ 

“Well, the only two facts she has ever mentioned to me are that her 
guardian paid for her education at Morton House College, and that her father 
was nota gentleman. She let both these escape her by accident, and on them 
Ihave had to build up my romance.” 

“And what is it?” 

“JT think that Mr. Grant married some one mnch above him‘in position, 
aod that all her family disowned her in consequence.” 

“Well!” 

“When he died his child was left penniless, An old gentleman, who had 
been in love with Mrs. Grant, came forward, and took care of Dorothy for her 
mother’s sake.” : 

‘Meaning Mr. Richards ?” 

“Precisely! Well, I expect he put her at this expensive school, and pro- 
vied for her just as though she had been his daughter. ou have only to 
look at some of her things, Royal, to tell they have been bought regardless of 
expense. I can’t tell why she and her guardian quarrelled. Perhaps he had 
awn, and wanted Dolly to marry him. Perhaps she wanted to marry some- 
meelse, and he wouldn’t let her. Anyway, they hai a tiff, and Dolly went 
sat into the world to seek her fortune,” 

“She deserves a good one,”’ said Mrs, Monkton, kindly. ‘‘I never met a 
girl tho seemed so sweet tempered and unselfish as Dorothy Grant.” 

‘ We shall miss her terribly,” said Sissie, ‘‘ But we had better get used to 
the idea, for I strongly suspect when once Mr. Richards gets possession of her 
he will never let her leave him to go wandering about the world 


again.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Porry-srven, Ledbury-road, looked very dingy after that delightful month 
at Dovercourt, and it was astonishing how terribly they missed Dorothy 
Grant when they sat down to the meat tea which Lucy (who had returned 
home two days earlier on purpose to see to things) had ordered. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t have believed it,” said Sissie, frankly. ‘‘She has not been 
vith us six months, and yet we feel lost without her!” 

Lucy looked displeased. She could not bear to hear anyone else praised ; 
and though, at first ,she had taken a fancy to the boarder the fancy had soon 
died out, and had changed into a little jealousy when she perceived of how 
much more use Dorothy was than herself all through Royal’s illness; but she 
had her revenge ready to hand. 

“T think it’s a good thing she’s gone,” said Lucy, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. ‘‘In our position we can’t be too careful whom we associate 
with,’ 

Royal bit his lips to keep in the indignant protest that rose to them. He 
was glad he had left the field open for his mother’s quiet rebuke. 

“My dear, youshould not talk like that. Dorothy Grant may not be of 
high birth, but she is as true a gentlewoman as I ever met, and I shall be 
quite content to see your little sisters resemble her when they grow up.” 

But Lucy was not to be put down. 

“Mrs, Carleton was here yesterday,” she announced, as though that lady's 
visit had had special reference to Dorothy. ‘‘She stayed nearly an hour, and 
vas 80 pleasant ! ”’ 

Now, Mrs. Carleton was deservedly a favourite with the Monktons. She 
was the wife of the Vicar of Landsworth ; and not only had she welcomed 
the family very warmly to the parish, but she had done her best to find pupils 
for the school, while Sissie owed her position at the High School very largely 

wher influence. 

it had been remarked at No. forty-seven that for months past Mrs. 
Cueton had never been to see them—though friendly and cordial if she 
changed to meet Mrs. Monkton or Sissie out of doors, she seemed to have 
tried forty-seven, Ledbury-road, from her visiting list, though she had 
feat to inquire for Royal often during his illness, 

: “Has she been away ?” asked Sissie. ‘‘ It is ages and ages since shecame 
see us.”” 

“Oh no. She explained to me the reason she had not been able to call 
lately. That is whyI say it is such a good thing that Miss Grant has gone 
away.” 

Royal’s patience was exhausted. 

“Really, Lucy, there is no sense to be got out of you. You run all your 
fentences together. I suppose you don’t really mean that Mrs. Carleton 
thinks herself too good to make Miss Grant’s acquaintance, but that is what 
your rambling speech would imply? ”’ 

“That is what I meant.” 


“Then Mrs. Carleton may stay away !” fired up Royal ; ‘‘and next time | 


you see her you can tell her I said so, It is an abominable insult! ” 

Mrs, Monkton looked distressed. 

“Lucy, will you explain clearly what you mean? I cannot think Mrs. 
Carleton would object to know any friend of ours,” 

“She said she was not sure at first,” said Lucy, still speaking with her 
Pronouns in great confusion ; ‘‘ but she thought she had not better meet her 
until it had all been cleared up, and she really came yesterday to ask me if 
it was the same Miss Grant.” 

Down came Royal's fist on the table with a bang. 

“*You had better hold your tongue, Lucy; you are only muddling things 
hopelessly. It is early still, mother, and I will go round te the Vicarage to 
Mquire into the rights of this. Miss Grant is a defenceless orphan. She 


7 





stands in the place of a sister to the girls while she is here, and I will not 
look over any insult to her.” 

Very white and pale he looked as he gave vent to this declaration. 

Sissie, who had been lost in thought, suddenly exclaimed,— 

‘**T don’t believe that Dolly ever did anything to be ashamed of. Mother, 
if you have no objection, I will go with Royal. Mrs. Carleton has often 
asked me ta go in of an evening, so that will take off anything strange in 
his call.” 

‘*T don't care how strange my call looks!” thundered her brother. ‘‘I 
don’t choose Mrs. Carleton to slander anyone who lives under my roof.” 

But whon they were out in the clear starlight night he settled down into a 
grave silence. Sissie had much ado to keep up with his hurried strides. At 
last she said gently ~ 

‘* Royal—does this mean so much to you? 
mean she was more than a friend to you?” 

‘* She is the love of my life. Sissie, don’t speak of her in the past tense. 
I can’t bear it.” 

‘*T will never believe evil of her,” said Sissie, warmly ; ‘‘ but I always felt 
there was a secret in her life. Mrs. Carleton may have got hold of some 
wronz version of it. Royal, I wish you would let me speak to her ?” 

“ Why?’ 

**T could make it seem less. And, Royal, you don’t wart to betray your 
feelings to the Carletons.” 

The Vicar was out; his wife sat in her pleasant drawing-room. She 
greeted them kindly. Her manner was so simple and earnest, her face so 
true and womanly, it was hard to think of her as a slanderer. 

“ Mrs. Carleton,” said Sissie, when the first greetings had been exchanged, 
‘*this isn’t a mere call. Weare in trouble about a—a mistake of Lucy’s, 


She was my friend. Do you 


| andI thought you would help to set it right.” 








Mrs. Carleton betrayed not the least embarrassment. 

‘“*T had quite a long talk with Lucy yesterday! She seemed much more 
cheerful.” 

‘*She has taken up the notion you warned her against our friend Miss 
Grant,” said Sissie, speaking eagerly in her anxiety. ‘‘ Lucy thinks you 
meant she—Miss Grant—was not a desirable person to know.” 

Mrs. Carleton looked vexed. 

‘*T wish I had never mentioned the poor girl,” she said, with genuine re- 
gret ; ‘‘ but I never meant toimply harm of her. Lucy asked me why I had 
been so long without calling, and I told her I had feared I should not be a 
welcome visitor to Miss Grant.” 

The two young people looked so perplexed that she explained the matter. 
A young cousin of her husband’s, a medical student, of rather wild habits, 
had fallen desperately in love with a young lady whose acquaintance he made 
by accident. She wasan orphan, and having no home remained at school 
past the usual age for leaving. Her guardian positively refused to hear of 
young Carleton’s suit. Miss Grant was pretty, wilful, and the finale of the 
romance was an elopement from school, a pursuit, and separation. 

‘‘The affair was hushed up out of consideration for the principal of. the 
school, She refused to receive Miss Grant back again, and her guardian 
sent her into retirement, refusing to give Will her address. She ran away 
from the refuge chosen for her, and there our clue to her fails. A week or 
so later I heard a young lady of the name of Grant had come to live with 
your mother, Miss Monkton, and I not unnaturally wondered if it was the 
heroine of poor Will’s infatuation !” 

** Grant is not a very common name,” said Royal, with what seemed to his 
sister unnatural quietness. 

‘* By no means; but it was strange that one Miss Grant, a beautiful 
orphan, should suddenly disappear, and another Miss Grant, also beautiful, 
and an orphan, arrive in our midst. I knew from Will his flancée was very 
clever, and also fond of children. I confessI thought in my own mind there 
could be ny doubt of the identity of your Miss Grant, and thinking the name 
of Carleton might have a painful ring in her ears I kept out of her way. 
Yesterday Lucy told me your friend had been educated at Morton House, and 
was called Dorothy. The frustrated elopement took place from that very 
school, and its heroine was called Dora. I feel, therefore, certain the two 
Miss Grants are one and the same ; but so far from thinking the young lady 
one to be avoided I have felt the greatest interest in her, She was mother- 
less and without a home, an heiress, and spoilt by an indulgent guardian. 


| She seems to have had no wish ungratified until she took it into her head to 


eare for Will.” 

‘ What was her father? ” asked Royal suddenly. 

‘‘ Ah! that is another excuse for her. He was not a gentleman, and I 
believe he gambled away every shilling of his money. Dora Grant’s fortune 
comes to her from an American uncle. I think myself, had she only been 
allowed to marry Will, she would have settled down into a loving, affection- 
ate wife. I believe her guardian promised to reconsider the matter if the 
young people kept in the same mind for twelve months. Half that time 
has gone by. I cannot answer for Miss Grant, but I know Will has steadied 
down and passed his final examination. He is now a qualified surgeon ; and 
though he has not a sixpence beyond what he earns, his worship for Dora 
Grant is so real and earnest that I think her guardian might do worse than 
let them be happy.” 

There was rather an uncomfortable pause. Mrs. 
waiting in vain for Royal or his sister to speak. 

‘‘T am afraid Lucy must have misunderstood what I said. I never had 
the slightest feeling against your friend. I thought she would not care to 
meet one who knew her secret, and I also had a kind of scruple in seeing 
her, lest she should bave thought I wanted to plead Will’s cause ; and he 
being poor, I could not bear to be suspected of seeking an heiress for him.”’ 

Sissie pressed her friend’s’ hand. 

‘*T think your cousin will be happy, Mrs. Carleton. 
ray of sunsbine.” 


Carleton broke it after 


Dolly is just like a 
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It cost her something to speak of the marriage between Will Carleton and 
Dorothy as probable ; but, remember, she knew only kalf her brother’s secret, 
He had confessed he loved Miss Grant, but not that he had told her so ; and 
that she had—Heaven forgive her falseness—held out a hope to him of their 
marriage. woh 1 

Out into theautumn evening, A long, blank silence. Then Sissie said, — 

“*T am dreadfully sorry, Royal; but I don’t see that we can blame ber. 
She never told us she was free.” 

Not for worlds would Royal have opened his sister’s eyes. 

‘*T hope she will be happy.” 

** She must never come back to live with us,”’ decided Sissie. 
be too painful for you.”’ 

‘*T have but one wish—never to see her face again. Sissie, you must help 
me. Need the mother know what I have told you ?.”’ 

*‘T think not. Lucy seems to have taken up a regular prejudice against 
Dolly. Ithink I can persuade mamma that she would be so worried to protect 
Dolly from Lucy’s spite that we had better decline to receive her again.” 

But it was not needed. Royal never told ‘his sister that he had Miss 
Grant’s address, or that his first act after reaching home from the Vicarage 
was to dash off a few hurried lines to her at: Ivy House, Streatham Common. 
But he quite understood when, on Friday, on his return home from his 
office, Sissie showed him a letter from Dorothy, that it was his work, the 
answer to the passionate denunciation he had sent to her. 

‘*T know your secret. I will keep it from my mother and the rest on 
condition that I never see your cruel, false face again.” 

And the answer, eoming almost by return of post, though addressed to his 
sister, was meant to meet his eyes. 


** Dearest Sisstz,— 

I hope you will not think me ungrateful ; but I am writing this letter 
instead of coming to say ‘ good-bye.’ Our parting ‘will be a long one, dear ; 
for, as Mrs. Tudor is leaving so soon, my guardian thinks it hardly worth 
while my resuming my duties at Landsworth, and he is going to send me 
abroad with his sister almost directly, I can never thank you and Mrs. Monk- 
ton enough for all your kindness ; and I shall never, never forget the happy 
time I spent with you in Ledbury-road. It would be a great comfort to me 
to think you sometimes remembered me as one who, though she kept a secret 
from you, yet loved you very dearly. That all happiness may be yours now 
and in the fature is the great wish of your some-time friend and companion, 

** Dotty.’ 


There were tears in Sissie’s eyes as she handed the letter to her brother. 

‘©Of course it was very wrong of her to elope from school, and then to 
come here as a hiding-place ; but, Royal, I shall never forget her. , She may 
have done things one feels are terribly wrong, but I am sure she was led 
into them by other people. I shall never leave off loving Dorothy.” 

And Royal’s reply was short and bitter. 

“ You’re a simpleton !"’ 

‘*Perhaps! But you see she was my friend before you fell in love with 
her. Sbe bas never wronged me. I never asked her whether she bad a 
secret engagement. Perhaps if I had she'd have told me all about Will 
Carleton.” 

“ T daresay she'll send you some wedding cake,” said Royal, seornfally, 
‘* When she’s married she’Jl try and be friends with you again. But 
remember, Sissie, I won't have her here.” 

‘* Very well,” 

So the autumn faded into winter, and there seemed a strange blank in 
the family at forty-seven, Ledbury-road. 

The weeks became months, bat still. Dolly had not sent any wedding cake 
to her girl-friend ; and Mrs, Carleton, interrogated by Sissie, declared she had 
heard nothing from her cousin Will. He was still anxiously searching for his 
lost love. 


Tt would 


—_——— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Very warm was the welcome which greeted Dorothy at Ivy House. She 
was spared any announcement of her return, for as she alighted at Streatham 
Station she came face to face with her guardian, who had come from 
London by that very train. He asked no questions, would hear no explana- 
tions. He just drew her hand through his arm, saying, simply, — 

** Eunice will be delighted to see you, dear child.” 

And then he led her to his brougham, calmly giving the porters some orders 
respecting her luggage. 

‘*T have brought back the wanderer, Eunice,” he said to bis sister, when 








not known in the least what todo with it. After dinner, Dorothy, you and 
I must have a long business conversation.” A 

But though Dorothy followed him obediently to the library after dessert 
and listened dutifully to a long explanation of investments and returns the 
looked so little elated that the kind old man felt at once there was something 
seriously amiss. 

‘* My dear,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ will you trust me with your confidence ? 
You seem in perfect health. You haveno relations to be anxious about, and 
yet you look desponding. Tell me what troubles you, and I will do my best 
to help you. Putting aside life and death, sickness and health, there are few 
sorrows money cannot soothe ; and with twenty thousand a year your path 
ought to be free from thorns !”’ 

Dorothy burst into tears. 

‘*T have made one big blunder of wy life,” she sobbed. 
help me.” 

** Let me judge of that, Up to last April I know of no blunder in your 
life. I can understand you ran away from us to escape Henry Fitzroy’s visit 
but he is not likely to trouble you again. His father sent him to America in 
June, I believe, to seek for an heiress.” 

** Tt is not that.” 

Mr, Dyason looked perplexed. 

‘*Tf it is the old morbid feeling about the way your father made his 
money I must urge you, for your own sake, to try and conquer if. I assure 
you Mr. Harst was honest and straightforward in business matters ; and 


** No one can 


| that though he exacted’ what was due to him, he never overreached 4 





she met them in the hall; ‘‘bnt I can’t claim the merit of her return, for I | 


did not see her until she was at Streatham.” 

“My dear girl, how well you look!” cried Miss Eunice, leading her into 
the pleasant flower-scented drawing-room, 
suffered any hardships.” 

The tears stood in Dorothy’s eyes as she kissed the kind old maid. 

“T have met with nothing but kindness. The world is a better place than 
I used to think it.” 

**We know something of your doings, dear,” said Miss Eunice. ‘I 
think Miss Marks’ conscience pricked her for her share in your disappear- 
ance, She wrote to Richard at his office, saying she had recommended you as 


daily governess to a friend of his near London, and that you gave every 
satisfaction.” 

“ The friend is going to live in the country, so I lost my pupils ; and before 
I settled on any plan I thought I would come here, dear Miss Ennice,, to: aek 
you to forgive my leaving you so abruptly.” 

‘*I think I am the injured person,” said the lawyer, with mock reproach. 
‘I have bad the Lochers and the whole establishment on my hands, and 


** At any rate, you have not 


creature. Really, Dorothy, if you brood over this subject you will get into 
a nervous fever. Ask any unprejudiced person, and they will tell you Basil 
Monkton’s ruin was caused, in the first place, by the failure of a bank, in 
which, as trustee, he had invested a great deal of another person’s money. 
The thing he ought to have done then was to curtail his expenditure in 
every possible way, and to have put back tbe lost sum by degrees. Instead, 

he chose to raise a mortgage on his property. For the sake of getting an 

advance at low interest he accepted the condition of the principal being 

called in after six weeks notice, if he wasa day behind with the interest, 

I myself pointed out to him the danger he ran, but he was not to be turned 

from his bargain.” 

** Then you think I have nothing to be ashamed of, Mr. Dyason.” 

‘* Nothing in the world,” 

**Tf you could hear the Monktons speak of it~they call me ‘a miser’s 
daughter.” 

‘*T would rather be 4 miser’s than a spendthrift’s. But am I to understand 
you have made acquaintance with the Monktons ?” 

Dorothy poured out her story with her face turned away, that the kind 
old friend should not see her blushes. She confessed the trath, She had lived 
for nearly six months in Mrs. Monkton’s house under a false name, and Royal 
Monkton had asked her to be his wife. 

Old bachelor though he was, Mr. Dyason understood there was no need to 
ask his ward if she returned Royal’s affection. Her blushes and distress were 
answer enough, but the difficulties of the position were so complicated that 
for the moment the lawyer really could see no way of escape, and he relapsed 
into blank silence. 

‘© You think so too,” said Dorothy, sadly. 
my life,”’ 

** My dear, I see nothing of the kind. The position is awkward, but] won't 
confess you have ruined your life. A pretty state of things, indeed, if you 
had done that before you were twenty-two.” 

*‘T couldn't marry Royal without telling lim,” said Dorothy simply. “It 
would be like living with a sword over my head ? ” 

** Of course.” 

‘*So I have told him there is a secret in my life, and that I will write 
him the history of it. I said I should write on Friday, and he deelared he 
would be here the next day to tell me nothing could make any difference to 
his affection.” ’ 

** He is a proud man!” 

** Very proud.” 

“ And if I follow you rightly, you have already been of use to them—that 
hundred pounds you drew from the bank?” 

‘I sent it to them anonymously. They would have spurned it had they 
known it came from Dorothy Hurst.”’ j 

“ T only see one course, my dear. You must tell Mr. Monkton, and if it is 
too painful for you to write the story, why, ask him to call here, and | 
will tell bim for you.” 

Dolly shook her head. 

“He will never speak to me again. Don’t you see, he will say I deceived 
him from the first, and then he is so proud and—I am rich.” 

** Now, it’s no use to fret over it,” declared the lawyer. ‘‘ You say you 
promised to write to him on Friday, so you have two clear nights to sleep 
over it. Idon’t deny it’s a tangled skein; but dear me, Dolly, when 4 


‘You see now I have rvined 


| young man’s in love he’s apt to let his love conquer his pride, and you are 


| 
| 





not one to be renounced lightly. My dear, to please me try and not brood 
over this. Just let your brain: rest to night and to-morrow, and then come 
fresh to the matter on Friday. 

But when the lawyer cume home the next day he found Ivy House under 
ashadow. Dorothy Hurst lay in her bed unconscious, a letter clasped im 
her cold, still hand. Miss Eunice could only explain that they bad been 
sitting in the drawing-room when the postman came, and Dolly had 
playfully gone out into the hall and taken the letters from him. One of 
them was for herself, and she sat down to read it, leaving Dorothy busy with 
her own correspondence. A heavy sigh startled her, and looking up she sa¥ 
that the poor child had fainted, and was lying on the ground. With the 
servants’ help Eunice picked her up and carried her to her room, while the 
groom was dispatched in hot haste for the doctor, 





—_— 
—— 
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a expect him every minute, Richard. We have tried everything we can 
think of to restore her. The letter must have brought her some terrible 
news.” 


“Fave you read it ?” 

“ tase not take it from her,” said Miss Eunice, sadly. 
my daty, but to me it seemed like robbing the dead. 

There was a tear in the old lawyer’s eye, but he answered cheerfully, — 

‘She is not dead yet, sister, and we must take that letter away before she 
recovers consciousness, or the very sight of it will remind her of her trouble.’ 

With almost a woman’s tenderness he unloosed the clasp of the cold hand, 
put the letter it had held so jealously in his pocket, and then went downstairs 
to receive the doctor, whose carriage was driving up to the door. . 

Dr. Pemberton was a physician of no mean skill, but it was some time 
pefore even he could cull back the spirit which seemed for a while to have 
deserted its tabernacle of clay. : 

When he had left Dorothy, pale and languid, but conscious and able to 

kin a faint weary voice, he went downstairs, and told Mz. Dyason 

frankly how very delicate a constitution his ward had. 

‘She comes of a fragile stock, I should say,’’ said the physician gravely ; 
“snd you must keep her free from all agitation, or I will not answer for the 
consequences. She has had some terrible shock to the nervous system, and 
as soon as ever she is well enough to travel you had better take her abroad. 
Athorough change of scene will do more for her than tonics,” 

Shewas well enough to lie on the sofa in the library the next evening ; and 
then, at her own request, the kind old lawyer went in t» sit with her after 
dinner, being specially cautioned by Miss Eunice not to stay more than ten 
winutes, and on no account to let. Dorothy tire herself with talking. 

The wistful look in the brown eyes went to the lawyer’s very heart. 

“Oh, Mr. Dyason! my letter. What became of it?” 

He took it from his pocket, and gave it her, 

“T need not tell you, my dear, it has been kept sacred from all eyes, even 
ny own,” 

“ But I should like you to read it” 

Mr. Dyason’s chief feeling, as he did so, was a kind of scorn for Royal, Monk- 
ton. How could any min be so foolish as not to forgive a beautiful girl: the 
deceit she had only practised in his own interests? Not for an instant did it 
tome into his brain that Mr. Monkton could be under a mistake, and that 
the “secret”? he had discovered, and which made him. wish never to see 
Dorothy's face again, was simply—the secret of another Miss Grant, 

“T can only find youone comfort, Dorothy. He will be sorry some day. 
This letter is written in anger, There will come a time when he thinks 
differently.” 

Dolly shook her head. 

“There is nothing for me to do bat let him have his wish,” she said 
wearily; ‘‘only I must write to Sissie. I dont’t want her and Mrs. 
Monkton to think me ungrateful.” 

And so the letter which Sissie showed to her brother was penned, and no 
mein Ledbury-road guessed how very frail and shadowy the white fingers 
had grown, nor that the foreiga journey was underiaken at the imperative 
ader of a doctor. 

And then the Monktons passed out of Dorothy’s world, 
mentioned them to her, nor line or word’ from one of them reached her. It 
was just as though the last six months had been a dream, only there was a 
burden at the girl’s heart which dreams do not leave behind them, and as the 
autumn wore on she grew paler and thinner. 

Miss Eunice was a famous hand at petting an invalid. In these days she 
teemed to live for no one but Dorothy, and to have no thought save for her 
velfare and amusement. 

Themost home-loving of women she took up her quarters at an hotel in 
Paris without a word of complaint. 

She was. careful not to weary Dolly with sight-seeing, and yet she had 
‘mys something pleasant to propose whenever her young friend seemed 
(qukto going out. 

Aulso some weeks passed slowly by, and the improvement so confidently 
expttied in Dolly's health did not come. And at last Miss Eunice wrote to 
her brther that Paris was doing ‘‘the child ’’ no good, and she really thought 
theyhad better come home. 

Mr. Dyason was made so anxious by this letter that he crossed the 
ont and went to the Champs Elysées to see for himself how it fared with 


I daresay it was 


“Well, my dear,’’ he said, cheerfully, ‘‘ are you tired of Paris ?” 

“Tam afraid so. I know it’s very ungrateful, when Miss Eunice is so 
kind ; but, Mr. Dyason, I think I'm tired of—everything.” 
‘Well, will you come back to Ivy House? Don’t say ‘yes,’ my dear, if 
it has any painful associations for you. I need not tell you, Dolly, that 
wherever you go Eunice and I shall bear you company.” 

“T should like to go to Monkton Dale.”? 

It was the very last place in the world he had expected her to propose. A 
strange and most unwelcomed suspicion of why she wished to go to Monkton 

e seized on him, and he turned away his face that she might not see him 


wipe his eyes, 

The country is rather dreary at this time of year, Dolly,” he said, art- 
fly. “Don’t you think London would be more cheerful for you, my 
ear?” 


She looked at him with her beautiful eyes. 

a ‘ever mind, if it is atrouble. Only you asked me where I should like 
go.” 
“I know ; and if you prefer Monkton Dale, why, we will set out next 

week, only I can’t understand why you fancy it.” 

‘I think you do,” she whispered, ‘‘ only you won’t own it to me. I want 

4 go to Monkton Dale—that I may die at Lochers,”’ 
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They made a. halt of two days at Streatham, that Dr. Pemberton might 
examine the invalid, and give his opinion of the case. 

‘* Tt’s all nonsense, doctor,” said Mr. Dyason, hotly, ‘‘and I want you to 
tell her so. The wilful child has actually taken it into her head that she is 
going to die! ” 

Dr. Pemberton said nothing. He looked stolidly in the fire. 

**Tt’s ridiculous you know, doctor!” persisted the lawyer. 
me yourself in September she had no disease.” 

‘*And I said traly,” replied Dr, Pemberton. ‘‘ Of organic disease Miss 
Hurst has none, but there are some natures so sensitive and fragile that they 
cannot stand against trouble, In my judgment hers is one.” 

‘* But I assure you she got over other troubles, She had a most unhappy 
childhood. At fifteen she lost a dearly-loved mother. Surely that was worse 
than a mere disagreement with a very haughty young man whom she had 
known only a few months ! ” 

“Ah,” said the doctor, simply, ‘* the very fact of having had other 
troubles does not make a trouble easier to bear. I should say, if you ask 
me, Miss Hurst had staked all her hopes of happiness on one venture and— 
lost.” 

‘* And can't Ido anything? Perhaps you don't understand, doctor. .We 
love the child as though she were our daughter.” 

‘* My dear sir, were Miss Hurst your own child I could but tell you the 
truth. There is nothing in my opinion that will keep her in life, except 
one thing, which it is not in your power or mine to give her—happiness.”’ 

** And you think she may as well go down into Sussex ?”’ 

** Certainly, if she wishes it,” 

A vague thought came to Mr. Dyason’s mind of going himself to Ledbury- 
road, and telling Royal Monkton that his harshness was killing Dorothy. 

Only one thing held him back. He did not want to bring his ward an un- 
willing lover. Better far that they should never meet again than that Royal 
should come to her with reproaches, 

It was the middle of December when they went down to Monkton Dale, 
The rain fell in a heavy downpour ; and no one was out of doors who could 
possibly be at home, so that there was no fear of curious eyes staring at the 
young mistress of the Lochees. 

No child’s hand lifted a stone against her this time ; and she smiled almost 
cheerfully as the carriage stopped, and Mr. Dyason led her across her own 
threshold. 

The servants were gathered in the hall, just as they had been on her first 
coming nearly a year before ; but they watched the arrival this time with very 
different feelings. 

The three months Dorothy had: spent among them had endeared her to all, 
from the housekeeper to the humblest kitchenmaid. 

They loved their lady, and though a rumour had reached them of her ill- 
ness they had not expected her to look like this. The maid, Katc, felt 
more convinced in her own mind than ever that the Lochers was under a ban 
through what she ealled the gipsy’s curse, 

Kate was delighted to resume her duties; and when she had dressed her 
mistress in black velvet, and placed some creamy rosebuds among the folds 
of lace at her throat, she could:not keep back her admiration. 

**T never saw you look so beautiful, ma’am, and I hope you'll soon be well 
and strong again! The carol singers are coming, miss, on Christmas Eve. 
They sent Michael Brown up to say so to-day !” 

‘* Are the gipsies in this neighbourhood now ? 
them ?” 

Kate hesitated. 

‘* The truth is, ma’am, a gipsy woman was here only last night, and asked 
to see you, - Of course, we up and told her you were not here, and that she 
could not see you even if it was otherwise.” 

‘* But I should like to see her,” said Dorothy. ‘‘If she comes again, Kate, 
see that she is asked up into my sitting-room, and that you tell me.”’ 

Kate shivered. 

‘*T wouldn't see her, Miss Hurst,” she urged, respectfully. ‘It's a bad 
thing to listen to a gipsy’s prophecy. However bad it is, it most comes true.” 

Dorothy, left alone, fell to pondering over her meeting with the gipsy last 
Christmas Eve. 

Part of Zarah’s prediction had come true. She had certainly left Lochers 
with a bitter heartache. Another part would soon be fulfilled, namely, that 
Royal Monkton would -reign there as master, for Dorothy had made her 
will in London, and bequeathed the Lochers and its revenues to him and 
his heirs for ever. 

But; the last promise of all, that sunshine and happiness should dawn for 
Dorothy herself. This seemed like an idle tale. 

Zarah did not come, 

Kate reported the cart, was still encamped on the common, but that nothing 
had been seen of the gipsy woman at the Lochers, 

‘*My. Dyason,”’ said Dorothy Hurst, one morning, when it wanted but two 
days to Christmas, ‘‘don’t you think, now, that I am going to have my 
wish ?” 

Her guardian fidgeted. with the newspaper in his hand. 

** What wish, child ?”’ 

*‘ To die at Lochers. I am dying, dear old friend, am I not ?” 

‘* Cortainly not,”’ said Mr. Dyason, promptly. ‘‘ You are weak and very 
thin, dreadfally thin—in fact ; but you have nodisease, and when the spring 
comes you'll be quite well,” 

** Quite well,’* repeated Dorothy ; ‘‘only it will be in a fairer home than 
this. I have only one wish in the world, Mr. Dyason, and that can’t be 
gratified unless—unless I am dying.” 

** What is it, my dear ?” 

“T want to see him again, Mr. Dyason. I can’t die unlessI have heard 
Royal’s voice say he forgives me. Won’t you write and tell him so!” 

No task could have been much more distasteful to the lawyer, but he 


** You told 


Have you seen anything of 
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could refuse no wish of Dorothy’s. After tearing up half-a-dozen attempts, 
he hit on the happy thought of making the desired interview a mere business 
matter, ascribing Miss Hurst's wish solely to her old scruple about the 
Lochers, and quite ignoring the personal part of her acquaintance with Mr. 
Monkton. 

This idea once acted on, the lawyer got on easily, and the letter was 
written and sent off by that night’s post. 


“Dear Srr,—Some years ago you and I had some conversation together 
respecting your late father's business transactions with Mr. Josiah Hurst. I 
had the honour then to inform you that though Mr. Hurst had acted without 
any sentiment, yet there was nothing unfair or dishonest in his conduct. 
Such was and will always be my opinion. Unhappily it was not sbared by 
his only child. From the day she heard your history (last Christmas Eve), 
Miss Hurst has had but one desire, one longing—to restore the property to 
you, It was so tied up, that, even had you been willing to accept the restora- 
tion, she could not have transferred the estate to you. But time is a 
wonderful magician. What I deemed impossible will soon be accomplished. 
My much-loved friend is dying—dying at twenty-two, as I verily believe, of 
sorrow. Her one desire is to see you, and hear you promise her your for- 
giveness. 

**T need not point out to you that, legally, you have nothing to forgive. 
Had Josiah Hurst wronged you ever so, his child would beinnocent. The 
dying have, however, at times, strange fancies ; and, perhaps, from hearing 
much of you from her neighbours, Miss Hurst has taken up the idea she has 
injured you. She has begged me to ask you to come here. Young men dis- 
like sad scenes ; and doubtless you will say this poor child bas no claim on 
you. But if you have any charity, any compassion, you will come to us, if 
only from pity, for a girl who, at twenty-two, is dying, as it seems to me, of 
remorse, because her father’s will made her your unconscious rival. 

‘One word more. To be of any avail you must come soon. Miss 
Harst's span of life may be counted by days, perhaps by hours. It may be 
inconvenient to you to leave home at this festive season ; but if you will do 
this soon, you will smooth the death-bed of a fellow-creatura, and gain the 
sincere gratitude of an old man. 

**T am, dear sir, 
** Your obedicnt servant, 
**Ricuarp Dyason.” 





CHAPTER IX., AND LAST. 


A youna man alighted at the little raral station on Christmas Eve. The 
short day was closing in, and the one oil lamp on the draughty platform was 
lighted. By its help the station-master recognised the lonely traveller, 
despite the changes five years had made in him. 

** Good-evening, sir,” he said, repectfully. ‘“‘It’sa sight for sore eyes 
to have you here again. I hope Mrs. Monkton and the family are well, 
sir?” 

** Quite well, Lewis, thank you. 

“The carriage is waiting, sir. 
been here ever since.” 

** How is Miss Hurst ?” 

He got out the question with a jerk. - Summoned in the name of humanity 
he bad not liked to refuse to come; but he hated the very thought of the 
scene before him, and was ready to believe Mr. Dyason had grossly exag- 
gerated his ward’s illness. 

*She’s dying, sir!” said Lewis, quietly. ‘‘I take it there wasn’t much 
hope when they brought her down here ten days ago; and she’s done 
nothing but grow weakersince. Ilt’s a kind of fading uway, I take it. The 
servants at the house are main sorry. She was a gentle creature, you see, 
Mr. Royal, though not one of the old stock.” 

Royal had ample time for meditation during his long, lonely drive. It was 
the greatest chance he had received the summons in time, for the postman 
had been unusually late that morning, and Mr. Monkton had taken the letter 
us he met him at the gate on his way to business ; so he had had no chance 
of telling any of his family of the strange request. He obtained leave of 
absence at twelve o'clock, managed to catch the midday train ; and now, 
though he did not exactly regret the charity which had brought him to 
Monkton Dale, he shrank from a meeting with Miss Hurst. It was perfectly 
absurd of the girl to fancy she had robbed him. He had hated the thought 
of the miser’s daughter reigning in his old home. Until very lately he had 
fancied her some uncouth, ill-educated creature, with red hair and freckles. 
But, somehow, his intimacy with Dorothy Grant had taught him a girl does 
not need a long pedigree to be both beautiful and charming. Whenever he 
recalled Dolly’s naive confession that her father was “‘ not a gentleman,” his 
thoughts had flown to that other girl at the Lochers who, with a similar 
parentage, might be like Dorothy—a sweet and gracious gentlewoman ! 

He had never heard any more of Dorothy, but his anger against her had 
strangely softened. He still thought the attempted elopement with Mr. 
Curleton a terrible exploit, but of wilfully trying to break his own heart he 
acquitted her. When he came to think over Dolly’s sweetness and unfailing 
self-denial he formed another theory of her. She had repented of her 
engagement with Will Carleton, and ran away from his pursuit. She ought 
to bave told the young man her change of wind, and not left him in false 
hope. But she was not quite heartless. She told Royal with her own lips 
she had a secret which might separate them. She had declared, when he 


How can I get on to the Lochers ?” 
Tt came down at two o'clock, and has 





heard it, he could never care for her again. 
would never have married a girl who had once tried to elope with another 
man—Royal’s feelings towards Miss Grant had softened strangely. He thought 
he had been wo hard on her. 

Christmas Eve! The holly and the evergreens decked the old hall; the 
yule log burned in the open hearth. All the signs of rejoicing he remembered 
from his childhood were present as be crossed the threshold of Lochers ; 
and yet there was a kind of depression seen in the midst of these same 
rejoicings. And the pretty maid who received Royal when the butler had 
taken bis great coat had her eyes red with weeping. 

‘*This way, please, sir.” 

Upstairs into the pretty room, furnished as Lucy’s special sanctum when 
she first left school ; Kate held open the door, and motioned for him to enter.” 
He noticed there was only the light of a wood fire, aad that a sofa, with a 
still figure stretched on it, had been drawn close to the hearth. Then he 
heard the door close, and knew that Kate hai left him to introduce himself. 

“©Oh, Royal, forgive me!” 

** Dorothy!” 

**You said you could never forgive me,” she pleaded, ‘and that you 
prayed never to see my face again. But I am dying ; and oh, Royal, I can- 
not go unless you unsay those cruel words.” 

** My darling! But where is Miss Hurst?” 

A wave of perplexity passed over Dorothy’s fair brow. 

“*T am Miss Hurst,” she said, simply. ‘“‘That was the secrot I though 
would part us. When you wrote to tell me you had discovered my deceit, I 
thought you meant coming to your mother’s house under a false name.” 

‘* Listen !” cried Royal, passionately. ‘‘It has been a terrible mistake. 
We thought your name was Grant. You said you had been educated at 
Morton House. The only Miss Grant known there eloped with Will Carleton 
just before you came to us, and, being separated from him by her guardian, 
ran away.” 

“ And you thought that was 1?” 

He bowed his head. 

“T thought you were playing with us both. It nearly broke my heart !” 

‘* And your letter broke mine quite,” said Dolly, simply. “I have never 
eared about anything since, and when they told me I was dyingI felt glad, 
because I thought then I could ask you to forgive me! ” 

**Dolly! My little love! ”’ 

* Ay, your little love!’’ she answered. ‘‘ But also Dorothy Hurst, who 
owned the home you so regretted. Royal, from the first day I heard the true 
story of Lochers I had but one wish—to restore it to you.” 

**T wish the Lochers was at the bottom of the sea,” said Royal, passion- 


| ately, ‘so only that I could keep you.” 


** And you forgive me?” pleaded Dsrothy. 

“Sweetheart, I have nothing to forgive. Oh! my darling! My harshness 
has killed you ; and yet I love you, Dorothy—ay, better than life !” 

A strain of music rose slowly in the old hall, and floated upwards towards 
them. 

The carol singers had arrived, and begun one of their favourite chants. 

Dorothy caught the refrain of it, and whispered, — 

‘* Peace and goodwill. That is what Christmas Eve has brought me. I 
can go to my mother now, Royal, for I know you have forgiven me.” 

But Royal’s arms were round her, as though he would dispute her with 
Death himself. 

‘*Sweetheart, I cannot spare youl Live for me! Oh, Dolly, can’t we 
blot out these miserable weeks, and begin again—from that afternoon at 
Dovercourt, when you promised to glide down the stream of life beside me?” 

She shook her head. ‘ 

“It is better as itis, dear. I am only Dorothy Hurst, a plain maus 
daughter, and you are a proud man! I like to think my death will set 
all right, and the gipsy’s warning will be fulfilled ; that after long years of 
pain you should come baek to the Lochers.”’ 

“You have not got it right, lady,” said Zarah’s voice, quietly, as she sud- 
denly came to the side of the couch. ‘‘I told Mr. Royal here that joy and 
happiness would return to him when he came home to the Lochers with a 
brown-eyed wife, You've supped enough of sorrow in your short life, missie ! 
Maybe you'll be spared yet to taste of joy.” 

The carol singers went away. 5 

Mr. Dyason retired to bed, Miss Eunice, whe was to sit up with the in- 
valid, consented to let Royal watch in the ante-chamber beyond Dorothy’s 
room, and promised to call him if the angel came. ‘ 

The years have passed now, but Royal will never forget that vigil—how 
he waited for the summons to say farewell —how he believed his darling would 
keep that Christmastide in Heaven. 

But Dr. Pemberton had said, weeks before, that happiness would save 
Dorothy. And, though it came literally at the eleventh hour, it faoned the 
flickering spark of life into a fire. And Dolly lived to falfil the gipsy 8 WaT 
ing, for Royal says his real joy began when he brought home his prown-eyed 
wife, 

That Sissie and his mother rejoiced in his happiness all will believe. The 
little girls were delighted to welcome Dolly as a sister-in-law ; and Lucy for- 
gave her brother’s mésalliance when, a year after it, handsomely portioned 
with young Mrs. Monkton’s money, she became the wife of Henry Fitzroy, 
who had failed to wed an American heiress. ; 

They are fairly happy, but their love is not the trae unselfish affection 
which reigns between Royal Monkton and the beautiful girl given back fo him 
so wonderfully from the gates of the grave. 


(THE END. ] 
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—~DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
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effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specificin CROLKRA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS, 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Dear Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place ine+ ry Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad injinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spas, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catoropywns, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 




















KEW WINTER DRESS FABRICS. |_ 10 MOTHERS! WOODWARD’S 


G6. 
THE MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES, 4 Used by Doctors 
. 59 & 60, High Street, Birmingham. f | e 
J in their own 
andGentlemen can have Patterns of Tweed Suitirgs, Trouserings, Serges, Coatings, 


KENNETH WILSON & Co., Proprietors. 
W: 99 Families. 
Overcoatings, Woollen and Cotton Shirtings, &c., sent post free at the Stores’ usual at [- 


The Largest and Best Selection of DRESS FABRICS in the Kingdom. 
vholesale prices. The most complete ranges to select from in the kingdom. O r In af ant s P reserva tive 
> 








Beery Lady who requires Dresses, either Silk, Woollen, or any other texture, should write for 
Patterns. PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 

The Stores’ Fashion Catalogue sent Post Free to any part of the Globe. 
P.0.0, and Cheques made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. Cash or Notes can be 


ladies can have Patterns of Silks, Satins, Dresses, Mourning and Black Materials, 

Mantle and Ulster Cloths, Plushes, Velvets, Sealettes, Calicoes, Sheetings, Linens, &c. &c.; 

wnt in Registered Letters. Postal Ord : dle of itti sy. All Good i ’ ‘ 
Simndapeniscarvage pid to any art of Hopiand,Soouana, and Wales and Cort, Dunia, aod | 18 the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 





Belfast for Ireland. }. “ 
Telegraphic Address—“ KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 
Every Lady should send for the following Lot, and test its extraordinary value. Any Goods sent out 
not as advertised can be returned, and ten will be refunded, 4 ™ " Prevents CONYULSIONS. 
lot4—3 Marvellous Winter Dresses for 214¢.—12 yards good quality heavy Habit Cloth, in all colours 7 ; 
or black; 12 yards superior check or stripe Costume Suiting, in alt Cpe colours, for autumn and From Dr. ANDREW WILson, F.RS., &c.—“Tt is an excellent Family Remedy, and 
winter; 7 yards beautifnl double width Scotch Flake Suiting in all colours—this will make a very hand- no Nursery should be without it. 
tome and useful costume for either autumn or winter wear. These 3 beautiful dresses sent carriage paid 
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COMFORT —‘™0mrson's [EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND 


NEW BY STEAMER. 
FOR THE WEARY FREE PASSAGES are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS, Housemaids, 
FRENGH CORN Laundresses, Cooks, &c., of good character, betwéen 17 and 35 years of age (on 


payment of £1 for ship kit and fare to depét in London), all of whom are in 


great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £50 per annum, 

Ee ¥ a PLASTER and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each steamer, 

and, on arrival, passengers are received into the government depdt free of cost. 

Eff, , , i - Assisted passages are also granted to upproved females, such as nurses, 
ectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and BUNIONS, seamstresses, &¢., and to labourers whose Iabour is connected with the land, 


and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed TOE-JOINTS. It is | such as ploughmen, gardeners, miners and navvies. 
thin as silk : : _ “3 Forms of application, rates of passage, handbooks, and all other information 
silk, and comfortable to the foot. NO PAIN. Packets, may be obtained on application to 


ls. each ; by post, one stamp extra. Genui ly f 
yI I ine only from THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 
M. E. THOMPSON, Westminster Chambers, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
“_ All h hei he Col boul 
CENTRAL HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. | ranb oRDER WARRANTS before embarking. Forms and particular to be 
17 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. obtained from the Shipping Firms booking the passengers, or from the Agent- 


General for Queensland. Warrants will not be issued to persons ‘applying after 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, they have left England, 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 





BEECHAM 'S 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
twenty minutes. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken } 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females | 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical ene 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM SS PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


of the 


world. 


classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 


Full directions are given with each Box. 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEEC 


PILLS 


The first dose will give relief in 
This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 


human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 


Sold by all Druggists and 


AM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. each. 





MINERAL 


SODEN wvem PASTILLES 
Unique Preventive and Remedy against 


INFLUENZA, 
and for all affections of the 











COUGHS, COLDS, THROAT, 
SORE THROATS, MINERAL CHEST, 
BRONCHITIS, &c. and LUNGS. 


Recommended by the greatest Medical 
Authorities, including Sir MORELL 


PASTILLES 
MACKENZIE. 


“They are Nature’s Own Medicine, gained by simply distilling the Waters of 
the famous Soden Springs.”— Read the Times, October 10, 1889. 


Will give Instant Relief. Their effect is Wonderful. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.. BY ALL CHEMISTS, or for 15 Stamps of 
RADE MARK. 









PERRYS | 
STANDARD 
POLISH 


For Boots & Shoes, 
| 


EETHAMS 
Glycerine 
& @ucumber 


4@ Ladies are particularly cautioned to be sure to ask 
for “ BEETHAM’S” Glycerine and Cucumber, as the 
wonderful success this article has attained has induced 
many unprincipled persons to put up preparations which 
they call ‘‘Glycerine and Cucumber,” but which in 
reality contain no cucumber at all, and are often 
poisonous compounds of lead and other minerals. 
BEETHAMWM’S Glycerine and Cucumber is invaluable at 














~“_—ew 
| all seasons of the year for keeping the Skin Soft and 
May be had of all Boot-| Blooming. Soon renders the Skin Soft, Smooth, and 
makers, | White, Entirely removes and prevents all Roughness, 
Redness, Chaps, Irritation, oe one Preserves ae 
WHOLESALE: from the effects of exposure to Frost, Cold 


Hard Water, more effectually than any other preparation. 


“ BEETHAM'’S” is the only genuine. Bottles, 1s., and 28. 64., of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. Either size free for 3d. extra by the Sole 


1, WORSHIP STE. chemin tamer "Hiker a re en 








THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, 
52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
(BREAKFAST) 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, L OTI ON 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Supple, Healthy. 
QUININE AND IRON 


PEPPER'S 
TON 








gEEgat BODILY STRENGTH! 
G T 


GREAT MENTAL sT ENGTE 


ENGTH! \ 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
Debility, &o. 
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“T have not before met with a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY SAFE 
and yet so ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” 


JOHN MUTER, F.R.S.E. 


Past President of the Society of Public Analysts ; Editor of the ‘ Analyst ;” Author 
of “ Manuals of Analytical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of Materia Medica,” 


A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Breath, ang 
corrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. Prevents and relieves INDIGESTION, NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, HEADACHE, and 


all stomachic irregularities. 


Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overworked brain, and resuscitating sexhausted 


vitality. 


For Ladies SALT REGAL is invaluable—cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains a Clear, 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion. 
For general use in the Nursery it is the safest and most pleasant gentle corrective extant. 


Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other. 


It cannot be imitated, and stands alone. 


Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Analysi 


accompany each bottle. Bottles 2°. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procurable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the MANAGER, SALT 


REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 








WHELPTON’S 













The best remedy 
or Bar ns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


WHELPTON’S 





HEALING OINTMENT. 
74d., 1s. 13d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 


properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation, 


oO P = Recommended for Disorders of the Head, 





Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 


Ivar = aaa a 














Prevents and Cures Indigestion, 
&c., &e. 








y. Sims Reeves says, “‘ This 
preparation is a great 
boon, simple and 


AND KEEPS THE SKIN CLEAR 

AND HEALTHY. 
Mme. Marie Roze says :—“‘I have 
used your ‘EFFERVESCENT POTASH’ 
with remarkable results. It is really won- 
derful.” Testimonials also from Madame 
Christine Nilsson, Miss Ellen Terry, Dr. G, B. 
Frier, and thousands of others. 


ONE BOTTLE WILL PROVE ITS VALUE. 
Sold by all Chemists,*2s, per bottle, or sent post free on 
receipt of Postal Order for 2s, by the Sole Proprietors :— 


COX & Co., 13, Market St., Nottingham. 


“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 
Advertiser.” This Journal, whose clientéle has enormously increased 
ewing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, EDITOR, 9, 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 




















HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE PiLsts 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THRE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 


TOBACCONISTS 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post free) 
to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS- 
DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 
N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 








Mark your Wardrobe. 
WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” 


JET MARKING INK, 


for Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bh ng 
ehemicals now so much in use. 

Price 1s. to 2ls. each. Post free for 13 
Btamps. 

SoLp BY ALL Cuemists, Stationers, &c. 


Freckles, Sunburn, Rudness, Rough- 
ness, Pimples, Blotches, 
Sallowness, Black 
Spots, and 


excoriations of Skin. 
and he 





[Post free for 30 Stamps.) 


What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODERMA 


so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to he latest 
period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 


Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, 
. Itis so perfectly harmless, that it may be 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or 
To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive 
of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found 
a great luxury, detection impossible, Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. 


Sold by all Cnemists and Perfumers. 














SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 


WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such a8 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c, Post 
free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for Re-gil 
Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal fang Goll 
When es wish to change Silver Trinkets 
into Gold, this will be found most con- 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
Stamps. 
Soup By CHEMISTS AND [RONMONGERS, 


all disfigure. 
ments and imper- 
fections natural or acci- 


is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or 





T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


| 


No, 1441. 








